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For  almost  three  centuries  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  has  been  directed  towards 
the  2^e  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  The  history 
of  that  period  has  not,  however,  yet  been 
attempted  in  a  manner  in  any  degree 
equal  to  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the 
subject.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Attractive  as  such  an  un- 
dertaking may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be 
found  on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  many  difficulties.  The  mag- 
nitude of  such  a  task ;  the  trouble  of  col- 
VOL.  I.  b  lecting 
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lecting  the  materials  necessary  to  its  pro^ 
per  execution ;  the  long  devotion  of  time 
and  of  labour 'which  it  must  unavoidably 
require,  and  above  all,  the  apprehensions 
of  not  fulfilling  the  high  expectations 
which  have  been  formed  of  it,  are  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  have  perhaps 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
which  has  often  been  suggested,  some- 
times closely  contemplated,  but  hitherto 
cautiously  declined. 

The  same  considerations  which  have 
deterred  others  from  engaging  in  so  la- 
borious and  hazardous  an  attempt,  would 
ki  all  probability  have  produced  a  simi- 
lar effect  tm  myself,  had  I  not  been  led 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  a  situation 
in  which  I  couM  scarcely,  with  cither 
propriety  or  credit,  have  declined  the 
task.  The  history  of  the  life  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  had 
opened  the  way  to  a  variety  of  research- 
es, not  Ifess  connected  with  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  period,  than  with  those 
^  the  tiroes  for  which  they  were  imme- 
diately 
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diately  intended;  and  even  that  work 
va&  considered  by  many,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  aa  only  the  vestibule  to  a  nioro 
spacious  building,  which  it  would  be  in^ 
cumbent  on  the  author  at  some  fiiture 
period  to  complete.  Since  that  publica* 
tion  the  friendship  and  liberality  c^  se« 
veral  distinguished  characters,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  supplied  me  with 
many  valuable  communications  suid  ori- 
ginal documents,  which  without  their 
c(Hintenance  and  favour,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  my  power  to  have  obtaixied» 
To  have  withheld  these  materials  from 
the  public,  would  have  defeated  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  they  were  communicated ; 
and  to  have  shruftk  from  the  task  nad&t 
such  circumstances,  would  have  given 
occasion  for  a  construction  almost  as  un* 
fovourable  to  myself  as  the  failure  of  sue* 
cess.  These  refleetions  have  induced  mOt 
amidst  the  constant  engagdnents  of  an 
active  life,  to  persevere  in  an  undertake 
ing^  which  has  occasionally  called  for 
exertions  b^ond  what  wf  time,*  my  ta^ 
}€nts>  or  my  health  einild  a|tf s^  swrpply; 
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and  I  now  submit  to  the  public  the  result 
of  the  labour  of  many  years,  in  the  best 
form  in  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  oflPer  it  to  their 
acceptance. 

Although  I  have  entitled  the  follow- 
ing work  The  Life  and  I^ontificate  or 
Leo  X,  yet  I  have  not  only  thought  it 
excusable,  but  even  found  it  necessary, 
to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  the 
times ;  Without  which  it  would  have  be^ 
impossible  to  give  so  full  an  idea  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  as  it  was  my  wish  to  communi- 
cate. Nor  can  I  regret  the  opportunity 
which  ha6  thus  been  afforded  me,  of  ex- 
amining more  fully  than  has  perhaps  hi- 
therto been  done,  a  period  productive  of 
great  and  important  events,  and  which 
exhibits  almost  every  diversity  of  human 
character.  Respecting  the  propriety  of 
this  union  of  individual  biography  with 
general  history,  I  am  well  aware,  that 
doubts  have  been  entertained  by  persons 
€f  considerable  eminence  in  literature. 

•   .  That 
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That  there  are  certain  limits  between  the 
]province  of  the  historian,  and  that  'of  the 
biographer,  may  readily,  be.  admitted ; 
yet,  as  these  branches  of  study  are  equals 
ly  conversant  with  the  individuals  of  our 
own  species,  it  will  unavoidably  happen, 
that  each  of  them  will  at  times  encroach 
upon  the  precincts  of  the  other.    In  pe- 
rusing the  pages  of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus, 
of  Hume  or  of  Gibbon,  we  find  no  parts 
which  interest  us  more  than  the  private 
and  personal  memories  of  those  great 
and  illustrious  men  who   have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  public  events  of 
the  age ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  an  individual, 
without  considering  him  in  those   rela- 
tions, by  which  he  stands  connected  with 
the  general  transactions  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  which  in  truth  have 
not  only  displayed,  but  in  some  measure 
formed  his  character.   That  these  mutual 
concessions  may  admit  of  abuse,  cannot 
be  doubted ;   yet,  if  the  great  objects  of 
pleasure  attd  utility  be  obtained,  that  cri- 
ticism 
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ticism  would  perhaps  be  too  rigid,  which 
would  naniowly  restrict  so  advantageous 
an  interchange.  In  tracing  (he  historf 
of  a  people  through  any  considerable 
portion  of  time,  the  attention  is  weaken* 
ed,  and  the  feelings  are  blunted,  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  events  and  characters, 
in  which  we  might  have  been  more  deep* 
ly  interested,  if  our  information  respect* 
ing  them  had  been  more  minute.  The 
history  of  mankind  may  be  compared  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  com^ 
posed  of  wild  woods  and  trackless  de- 
serts, interspersed,  however,  with  <:ulti* 
vated  spots,  and  peculiar  appearances  of 
nature.  The  traveller  passes  heedlessly 
over  the  undiversified  prospect,  and 
dwells  only  on  such  parts  as  for  their 
beauty,  sublimity,  or  singularity,  he 
deems  most  worthy  of  his  regard. 

These  observations,  it  is  hoped,  may 
serve  as  an  apology  for  my  having  enter- 
ed so  much  at  large  into  the  history  of 
many  transactions,  which,  although  they 
were  not  influenced  in  any  eminent  de- 
gree 
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gree  by  the  personal  interferfcikte  of  Leo 
X*  greatly  adfected  the  fortunes  of  his 
early  years*  Of  this  nature  is  the  nar^ 
rative  of  the  irruption  of  Charlcis  VIIL 
into  Italy;  an  oiterprise  which,  as  Mr. 
Gibbon  asserts,  changed  the  face  of  Eu^ 
rope,  and  of  which  he  at  one  time  medi- 
tated a  distinct  and  separate  history.  The 
siege  of  Pisa,  as  long  and  as  eventful  &I 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  is  so  closely 
connected  Ivith  all  the  political  events 
and  negotiations  of  the  time,  and  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  fate  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Medici,  as  unavoidably  to  obtrude 
itself  upon  our  frequent  notice.  In  ad* 
verting  to  the  pontificate  of  Alexandeif 
VL  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  fbrci* 
bly  struck  with  the  energy,  or  rather  the 
atrocity  of  character  by  which  that  pon- 
tiff and  his  son  C^ar  Borgia  were  dis« 
tinguished ;  and  the  singular  tralisactioxis 
recorded  of  theih,  must  occasionally  give 
rise  to  doubts,  which  the  l^onrs  of  the 
most  industrious  and  impartial  in^uiref 
wiir  scarcely  be  adequate  to  rettioire. 
With  the  fortunes  ot  the  Medi(ci,  the  ef- 
fects 
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fects  of  the  memorable  league  of  Gam- 
bray,  which  alone  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  volumes,  are  still  more  closely 
connected;  whilst  the  conquest  of  Na* 
pies,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  &• 
mily  of  Aragon  by  the  united  arms  of 
Louis  XII.  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
and   the  subsequent  disagreement    and 
contests  of  those  monarchs,  for  the  do- 
minion of  that  kingdom,  claim  our  at- 
tention, no  less  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion: with  our  principal  subject,  than, 
by  their  intrinsic  importance. 


An  opinion  has  of  late  been  very  ge- 
nerally advanced  both  in  this  coutitry  and 
abroad j  that  notwithstanding  the  im- 
provement which  took  place  in  Italy,  in 
the  age  df  Leo  X.  a  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
sonal exertions,  talents^  and  patronage 
o/v that  pontiff;  and  thzt  by  givihg  to 
this  period  the  ostentatious,  title  of  The 
Age  OF  Leo  X.  we  deprive  the  other 
eminent  patrons  of  literature  who*  flouv 
rished  during  the  same  aera^  of  thadpfaistf 

to 
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to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  I  ought 
not  very  earnestly  to  oppb$e  an  opinion^ 
which,  if  espoused  by  my  readers,  would- 
relieve  me  from  a  great  part  of  my  re- 
i^nsibility.  Yet,  that  Leo,  during  his 
short  pontificate  of  less  than  nine  years/ 
exerted  himself  with  considerable  efifect 
in  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
restoration  of  the  fine  arts^  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  a^  his  services  have  never 
yet  been  sufficioitly  appreciated,  ojr  col* 
lected  into  ojtie  point  of  view,  an  attempt 
to  supply  what  has  hitherto  been  want* 
ing  in  this  respect,  may  be  entitled  at 
least  to  pardon.  The  effiscts  produced  by 
Leo  on  the  character  of  the.  times,  will, 
however,  *  be  better  estimated,  when'  the 
transactions  of:  his  Ufe  shall  have  been' 
more  fully  unfolded. '  I  shall  alfterwards 
retuni  toi  this  important,  and  essential' 
part. 7 of;. my  ^sdbject,  and  endeavour  to 
ascerCain  the  (amount  *  of  the  obligations 

due  fimn  Iwsterity  to  Leo:  the  Tendi.      i 

•  »     •»»      •»       •        ••      •        • 


( )  (  The  earliest  prefesseld)  History  t  of 
X.ii  that  o£i  Paolo  Giovio,  betteri  known 

by 
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by  hb  Lattii  iappellatida  o{  PiaiHIui  yo*\ 
viusi'  Tfab  author,  the  chanctcr  of  whcMr 
i^arious  prodtuitioaB  is'siifficieirtly  kndwtH^ 
had  every  i  opportunity 'X>f  obtaiuiisg  £he 
most  exact  and. authentic  InfomUtiini  oa 
the  subject  of  his  history*  His  life  wt. 
Leo  X.  written  like  the  rest  of  his  ^mMrkSi^ 
in  Latin,  is  one  of  the  most  raiaable  of 
his  productions,  cohtaihing  much  au«<' 
tfientic  inibrmation^  aiid  being  perhapA^ 
less  tinctilrcd  than  the  generality  of  his- 
lidDOUfS^  with  that  satirical. spirit,  which 
its  author  Jon  many  dceasicns  evinced.  ' 
«     # 

With  this  history  of  Leo  X.  by  Jovi« 
i}S,  and  the.  Italian  translation  hy  Domir 
mchi^  printed  at  Florence  in  1349,  the 
learned  world  seems  to  have  remained 
satisfied  for  upwards  (^  two  centuries. 
Many  incidental  anecdotes  and  brief  me* 
moifs  of  this  distinguished  pontiff,  )wete' 
in  the;mean  time  ^ea  to  the  public; 
but  ilk  first  serioni  intention  of  otmnect- 
ing  the  life  of  Leo  X.  with  the  history 
of  thii  rorvival  of  learning,  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  bur  owii  cou^ry,  t^heri^ 

the 
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£tut  elegant  and  pathetic  poet  William 
Collins,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceh* 
tuiy^  is  said  to  have  published  proposals 
fiMT  sndi  a  history.  ^^  I  have  heard  him 
^^  speak  vith  great  kindness/*  says  Dn 
Johnson^  ^'  of  i^eo  X.  and  with  keen  re^ 
^^  sentment  of  his  tasteless  successor ;  but 
^^  probably  not  a  page  of  the  history  was 
*^  ever  written/*  Much  as  we  may  re- 
gr^  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  tliose 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  feeling  the  charm  of  the  tender 
and  impassioned  productions  of  this  au- 
thor, will  regret  still  more  those  calami- 
ties thfiit  prevented  him  from  increasing 
the  number  of  his  poetical  works,  which 
have  justly  been  characterized,  as  exhi- 
biting ^^  a  luxuriance  of  imagination,  a 
^^  wild  sublinuty  of  &ncy,  and  a  felicity 
of  expresaian  so  extraordinary,  that 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  suggest- 
ed by  soime  superior  power,  rather  than 
to  be  the  effect  of  human  judgment  ot 
capacity/'  > 
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seem  to  have  shared  his  confidence  and 
his  studies,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  by 
whom  the  design  of  giving  a  history  of 
the  restoration  of.  Letters  in  Europe,  was 
continued,  or  revived.  In  the  excellent 
Essay  of  his  brother  Dn  Warton,  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Pope,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage.  /^  Concerning  the  particulaf 
*^  encouragement  given  by  Leo  X.  to  li^ 
*^  terature  and  the  fine  arts,  I  forbear  to 
enlarge ;  because  a  frieiid  of  mine  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  the  Histo- 

"  RY  OF  THE  ACE  OF  LeO  THE  TeNTH. 

^*  It  is  a  noble  period,  and  full  of  those 
^*  most  important  events,  which  have 
*'  had  the  greatest  influence  on  human 
"  affairs.  Such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
a  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Portu^ 
guese ;  the  invention  of  printing ;  the 
*^  reformation  of  religion;  with  many 
"  others ;  all  of  which  will  be  insisted 
upon  at  large,  and  their  consequences 
displayed."  As  the  Essay  which  con- 
tains this  passage,  was  first  published  in 
ilS^y  the  same  year  in  which  Collins 

died^ 
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it  is  possible  that  tliift  notice  was 
intended  to  refer  to  his  undertaking ;  btife 
it  is  also  certain^  that  on  bis  death,  the 
design  was  not  abandoned  by  his  suiiriv-i 
ing  friends.  In  a  conversation  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with  Dr. 
Warton,  in  the  year  1797,  the  progress 
made  in  an  undertaking  which  had  been 
io  long  announced  to  the  public,  became 
an  object  of  my  inquiry.  By  him  I  was 
informed  that  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  himself,  his  brother,  and  several  of 
their  literary  friends,  to  give  a  history  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  the  history  of  English 
Poetry  by  Mr.  Thomas  Waiton,  was  only 
a  part  of  this  great  design.  When  wc 
advert  to  the  various  and  excellent  cri- 
tical productions  of  these  liberal  and 
learned  brothers,  and  consider  that  among 
the  names  of  their  coadjutors,  would  pTO-> 
bably  haye  beeii  foimd  those  of  West,  of 
Walpole,  of  Mason,  and  of  Gray,  we  can-*' 
not  sufficiently  lament  the  want  of  pub- 
lic encouragement,  which  was,  in  Hh 

probability^ 
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pit^ability,  the  chief  cause  that  prevent* 
ed  this  noble  and  extensive  undertaking 
from  being  carried  into  complete  execu* 
ticm. 

In  Italy  the  life  and  transactions  of 
Leo  X.  have,  within  these  few  yeirs, 
been  the  subject  of  a  work  of  no  incon- 
siderable merit.     To  the  writings  of  tho 
late  much  lamented  and  learned  Monsig^- 
nore  Ahgelo  Fabroni,   Provveditore,  or 
Principal)  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  I 
hzvt  before  been  indebted  for  many  im-- 
portant  facts  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici;  some  of  which  I  have  examined 
with  that  freedom,  which,  to  some  au- 
thors, would  have  been  a  cause  of  ofience^ 
but  which  a  liberal  mind  will  always  pre- 
fer to  the  vain  homage  of  indiscriminate 
applause.     The  attempt  which  I  then 
inade  to  illustrate  a  period  of  history^ 
which  had  been  the  peculiar  objeet  of  his 
inquiry,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
his  approbation.    Under  his  auspices,  th« 
English  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
elegantly^  translated  into  Italian*,  by  the 

Cavaliero 


CavaUero  >fMechetim, ,  arid  .|>obJSslied  at 
Pisa^iadiej^ar  i79d«  J  nra&  dfkrwarcb 
hoMured  b}?  the  corraspondeaBe  of  Mon^ 
.ai|^re  Fj^raoii  .wliidi  was  continued 
liatil  the.tiiaEaie.crf'.  his  death  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1 803 ;  and  in  the  coune 
of  which  he  transmitted  to  me  his  '^  Life 
^'  of  LqoX..*'  wntteaiii  Latin,  and  pub- 
tu^ed  at:Piw  in  the  year  1 7»7.  In  this 
wOr^  the  feafffiid  author  has  not  iaonfinsd 
ymosdt  Qq>  the.  accouaf  pyea  o£  Leo  X. 
b.y;iQyiUs,'buA.l9t88t  coUected  much  ovt«- 
gjhial.  |i)fQml9li«int  fe^octuag,  tfak  ponti£i^ 
;«<i  d^9g«  i»  w]Mucb  bfi'Jnred::^  By  the 
ai4  of  dhfae  jrescturoesrhe  wsbh  cabled  to 
ihrfm  .|u^4ilJ^iMilj  light  od  his  .nifcjcct; 
whit9t  ih«  yhhiiAtle  coUiBctido  of  datcu* 
fQ^ats  fM^Kahed  hy  hioa  at.  the  cleae.  oT 
his  v^Ncfc,  not  onty  eoohrm  his  BarratlTs, 
hu^  supply  ijaapofftant  materials  for  fiiture 
histomas.  Aa  the  work  wast  noti,  horn 
«iv>er,  lAteiwjkidL  by  the  author,  aa  it 
vmat  not  be,  expected  by  the  pubixcr  to 
c^iHitaia  a  yapy  fulli  "and  extemiyeacsooimt 
of  the  progress  made  dtiring  the  pootifif 

cate 
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jdate  of  Leo  X^  in  the  dejiartmetits  of  sci^ 
ience,  of  literature,  or  of  art;  or  of  those 
very  numeroas  and  distinguished  meni 
to  whose  writings  and  labours  the  reign 
of  that  pontiff  is  indebted  f<H*  its  princi- 
pal lustre* 


But  braides  these  professed*  histories 
of  Leo  X.  several  works  have  •  appeared, 
which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  some,  particular  psotst  of  his  life, 
or  of  thode  of  the  times  in  which  he.liv* 
td.  Among  tfabse  are  the  history  of  the 
League  ofXambray,  by  s<»ne  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  cardinal  Polignac ;  the  tikr* 
rativecif  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  between 
Charles  VIIL  and  the  allied  'army  of  Ita- 
ly, by  Benedetti ;  the  lives  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  by  Gordon ; 
the  dialogue  of  Rafiaello  Braindolini,  en- 
titled  Leo  ;  and  the  commentary  of  Ga- 
ieazzo  Capella,  on  the  dBTorts  made  for 
the  restoration  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan ;  with  many  other  pub- 
lications of  a  similar  nature,  of  which  it 

will 
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will  appear  that  I  have  Frequently  avail* 
ed  myself,  in  the  oourse  of  the  following 
work. 

The  detached  and  particular  histories 
to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  contain, 
however,  but  a  small  portion-  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  information  which  remains 
to  the  present  times,  respecting  the  pub- 
lic and  private  character  and  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  From  the  high  dignity  which  he 
enjoyed,  both  as  a  secular  and  an  eccle* 
siastical  potentate,  and  from  the  active 
part  which  he  took  in  all  the  transactions 
which  affected  the  state  of  Europe,  his 
life  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ge- 
neral history  of  the  age ;  insomuch  that 
there  is  not  an  author  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  treat  on  the  events  of  this  period, 
in  whose  work  he  does  not  occupy  a  con** 
sptcuous  station. 
« 

To  these,  the  recorders  of  the  politic 
cal,  civil,  and  military  events  of  the  times, 
i  might  add  z  long  train  of  literary  his- 
torians, to  whom  I  have  been  greatly  in- 

VOL.  L  c  debted 
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debted  for  that  department  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  letters  and  of  science ;  among 
these,  must  be  distinguished  the  immor- 
tal work  of  Tirabosehi ;  *  the  noblest  spe- 
cimen of  that  species  of  ccnnposition 
which  any  age  or  country  has  produced ; 
and  the  accurate  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  writers  of  Italy,  by  Mazzu- 
chelli,  who  in  grasping  at  an  object  too 
extended  for  human  talents,  or  human 
life,  has  executed  in  six  volumes  in  folio, 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  his  co- 
lossal attempt. 

I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  we^ry  the 
reader  by  enumerating  tlie  many  other 
various  and  oxcellent  authors^  eitlier  in 
this  department,  or  in  that  of  the  fiiafe 
arts,  in  which  the  Italians  abound  beyond 
any  other  country,  whp  have  afforded 
their  assistance  in  the  following  pages; 
but  I  must  avail  myself  df  this  Opportu- 
nity finally  to  observe,  that  I  have  ma(de 
U  an  invariable  rule,  i(i  the  accounts 
which  I  have  fpiiud  it  necessary  to  giv^ 
'    .  of 
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of  the  writings  and  characters  of  men  of 
literary  eminence,  to  resort  for  informa- 
tion to  their  own  works^  as  far  as  my  op- 
portunities  would  permit,  and  to  found 
my  opinions  and  draw  my  deductions/ 
from  them,  rather  than  from  those  of  any 
subsequent  writer.  How  far  I  have  been 
enabled  thus  to  derive  my  intelligence 
from  its  primitive  channels,  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  in  the  course  of  my  work ; 
in  which  it  has  been  my  practice  to  refer 
to  the  author  from  whom  I  have  actually 
quoted ;  and  who  must  be  considered  as 
answerable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  cita- 
tion when  the  original  has  not  fallen  in 
my  way. 

Such  are  the  works  relating  to  the  life 
of  Leo  X.  and  the  times  in  which  he  liv- 
ed,  which  have  already  been  published, 
and  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  narrative ;  but,  be* 
jides  these  more  ostensible  sources  of  in- 
formation, I  have,  during  a  series  of  years^ 
been  enabled  to  collect  many  original  do-  ^ 
cuments,  which  have  served,  to   throw 

c  2  considerable 
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qonsider^le  light  on  tibe  times  to  which 
the  fotlo^i^ing  pages  relate.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  important  acquisitions  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  letters  and  papers,  co« 
pied  frofn  the  originals  in  the  archives  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  form- 
ing two  volumes  in  folio^  of  ahout  three 
hundred  ps^es  each.  For  this  valuable 
collection  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging 
and  disinterested  interference  of  a  noble- 
nian,  who  adds  dignity  to  his  station,  not 
only  by  th^.  firm  and  qonsistent  tenor  of 
his  public  c(»)duct,  but  by  his  encourage- 
ment of  those  literary  studies,  in  which  he 
has  himself  made  so  distinguished  a  profi* 
ciency.  The  liberal  views  of  Lord  Holland 
were  seconded  by  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr;  Penrose,  the  late  British  resident  at 
Florence,  and  were  carried  ipto  complete 
effect  by  the  generosity  .of  the  Grand 
Duke ;  who  directed  th^t  access  should  be 
had  at  all  tinties  to  the  original  state  pa^ 
pers,  and  every  possible  facility  given  to 
these  researches.  The  first  part  of  this 
collection  consists  chiefly  of  letters  writ-, 
ten  by  the  great  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  fa- 
ther 
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of  the  pontiiF,  relating  principally 
to  the  promotion  of  his  son  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.    From  these  letters,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  place  this  event  in 
its  fullest  light,  I  might  have  given  much 
larger  extracts,  but  as  they  elucidate  only 
this  single  circumstance,  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought  that  I  have  been  sufficiently 
copious  in  my  authorities  on  this  head. 
This  collection  also  comprises  a  series  of 
letters  vritten  by  Balthazar  Turini,  com- 
monly called  Balthazar  br  Baldassare  da 
Pescia,  then  at  Rome,  to  Lorenzo  de'  Me^^ 
dici  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  who  re« 
sided  at  Florence  during  the  early  part  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.    From  these, 
none  of  which  have  heretofore  been  print* 
ed,  it  appears  that  the  writer  was  appoint^ 
ed  assistant  Datary,  or  Secretary,  to  trans- 
mit to  Florence  the  fullest  information  on 
every  event  that  took  place  at  Rome,  not 
mily  with  respect  to  public  transactions, 
but    to  the  private  concerns  of  every 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  Medici.    In 
the  execution  of  this  office  he  seems  to 
have  acted  under  the  inmiediate  direc- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici; 
afterwards  Clement  VIL  who  was  intrust^ 
ed  by  Leo  X.  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  government  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  to  whose  suggestions  Lorenzo  was 
expected  implicitly  to  conform.  These 
letters,  although  they  extend  only  from 
the  month  of  March  to  the  month  of  Sepi 
tember,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontic 
ficate  of  Leo  X.  (1514)  throw  consider-' 
able  light  on  the  characters  of  the  personf 
there  mentioned,  and  suggest  or  illustrate 
many  curious  and  important  circumstaur 
ces ;  but  besides  these,  the  most  material 
subjects,  this  collection  of  papers  is  inters 
spersed  with  other  documents  of  consider^ 
able  interest,  not  heretofore  published, 
and  which  will  be  more  particularly  no* 
ticed  in  the  course  of  the  following  work, 

In  adverting  to  the  asslSstance  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  city  of  Florence, 
that  cradle  of  the  arts  in  modern*  times, 
I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  favours 
conferred  on  me  by  the  late  veno-able 
^d  learned  Canonico  Angelo  Maria  Baur 

dini. 


dini,    late    principal    librarian    of  the 
'  Laurentian  library  there.    Of  a  character 
so  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  any 
commendation  of  mine  would  be  super^ 
fluous ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  it 
as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,   that 
he  maintained  a  high  rank  among  the  ^ 
scholars  of  Italy  during  the  long  space 
of  sixty  years,  and  that  the  history  of 
his  life,  with  an  account  of  his  literary 
productions,  was  given  in  the  great  work 
of  Mazzuchelli,  the  publication  of  which 
he  survived  nearly  half  a  century.    Dur- 
ing this  period  he  continued  to  enrich 
(he  republic  of  letters  by  many  other 
works;  some  of  which,  as  they  bear  a 
particular  reference  to  the  history  of  thti 
Medici,  will  be  refeiTed  to  in  the  follow*- 
ing  pages.     To  this  eminent  man,  whd 
retained  his  early  and  ardent,  love  of  li- 
terature to  the  close  of  his  days,  I  am> 
also  indebted  for  the  communication  of 
several  scarce  and  valuable  documents^ 
both  printed  and  mtouscript,  as  well  as 
jEbr  various  letters,  indicating  to  me,  witlv 
the   utmost    attention:  and  minuteness^ 

those 
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those  sources  df  information  which  his 
long  aiid  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  the  following  volumes  liad  en- 
abled him  to  point  out. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work»  I 
was,  however,  well  aw^re  that  the  most 
important  information  for  ray  purpose 
might  be  derived  frolm  the  immense  col^^ 
lectionis  of  the  Vatican,  and  could  not 
but  regret,  that  from  the  calamitous  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  distance  of  my  own 
situation  from  these  records,  and  other 
circumstances,  there  was  little  ptrobabi- 
lity  that  I  should  be  able  to  surmount 
the  formidable  obstacles  that  presented 
themiselves  to  its  attainment.  From  this 
state  of  despondency  I  was  however  for- 
tunately relieved,  by  the  unsolicited 
kindness  of  John  Johnson,  Esquire,  then 
on  his  travels  through  Italy,  who,  with  a 
liberality  which  demands  my  wannest 
acknowledgments,  obtained  for  me,  by 
means  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Abate 
Gaetano  Marini,  the  learned  Prefect  of 
the  Archives  of  the  Vatican^  a  consi- 
derable 
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derabie  number  of  important  <iocument9, 
coined  as  well  from  the  manuscripts  in 
that  collection)  as  fh>m  printed  works  of 
extreme  rarity,  which  relate  to  the  afiain 
of  the  Roman  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
and  which  are,  for  the  mpst  part,  to  be 
found  only  in  that  collection.  Among 
the  former  is  the  fragment  of  an  um 
published  life  of  Leo  X.  written  in  La* 
tin,  with  considerable  eleg^ce,  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1516.  The 
printed  works  consist  principally  of  let* 
ters  and  oraticms  of  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  states  to  Leo  X.  and  were  pro« 
bably  only  printed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Romsto  court.  Besides  these^  I 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  en^ 
tire  copy  of  the  very  scarte  and  curious 
tract  of  Jacopo  Penni,  containing  the 
most  particular  account  which  now  re** 
mains  of  the  ceremonies  and  splendid 
exhibitions  that  took  place  in  Rome  on 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  which,  with  many 
other  pieces  from  the  same  authentic 
quarter,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  ensuing  volumes. 


Ta 
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r  •  To  the  continued  favour  and  friendly 
recoDfunendations  of  the  same  gentl^nan 
during  his  progress  through  Italy,  I  am 
also  indebted  for  my  literary  intercourse 
with  the  celebrated  Abate  J  acopo  Morel- 
ii^  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  well 
Icnown  to  the  learned  world,  as  the  au- 
thor of  many  estimable  works^     From 
him  I   have  received  much  useful  in* 
formation  respecting  the  publications  ne« 
cessary.  for  my  purpose,  accompanied  by 
some  scarce  tracts,  and  by  hjs  own  judi- 
cious and  interesting  remarks.    I  am  sen-i 
^ible  that  in  thus  paying  the  tribute  of 
{gratitude  to  the  most  illustrious  .scholars^ 
df  Italy,  I  may  be  suspected  of  attempt- > 
iug  to  support  my  own  weak  endeavours 
upon  the  established  imputation  of  tlieir 
names;  but  I   have  not  been  deterred 
by  this  conisideration  from  discharging* 
what   I  esiteem  to  be  an  indispensable, 
obligatioii  to  the  living,  and  a  sacred  duty 
to  the  dead ;  being .  well  convinced  that 
the  favours  conferred  upon  me,  can  no 
more  excuse  the   imperfections  of  my 
work,  than  those  imperfections  can  de- 
tract from  the  high  character,  which  the 
i  -  ^  persons 
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po^on^  to  whom  I  have  referred  have  so 
justly  and  so  universally  obtained. 

• 

Respecting  the  private  lives  of  Leo 
X.  and  his  predecessors  Alexander  VL 
and  Julius  11.  considerable  information 
is  derived  from  the  diaries  of  the  succes- 
sive officers  of  the  Roman  court,  who 
were  styled  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  po]>e's  chapel^  and  who  seeih  to  have 
considered^  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to 
keep  a  register  of  such  transactions  as  oc-i 
curred  under  their  own  ^e,  or  came  to 
their  knowledge.  The  first  of  these^  of- 
ficers whose  labours  appear  to  have  becil 
preserved,  is  Giovanni  Burcardo  Broc^ 
cardoy  or  as  he  is  more  usually  called; 
Biirchard,  a  native  of  Strasbourg,  and 
dean  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  that 
city.  .  He:  afterwards  transferred  hisr  re-> 
^idence  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  se^ 
vei^al  eccl^iastical  preferments,  and  wa& 
appointed  master  of  the  ceiremoniea 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December^ 
I483r  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV. 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  comilienced 

his 
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his  journal,  which  during  the  life  of  Six* 
tus  IV.  was  confined  to  a  few  flight  and 
unimportant  minutes*  On  the  death  of 
that  ponti£f  he  extended  his  plan^  and 
has  occasionally  enriched  it  with  anec* 
dotes,  and  adverted  to  circumstances  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  o(^ 
fice.  His  diary  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a 
pedestrian  and  semi-barbarian  style,  but 
with  an  apparent  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness as  to  facts,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  singular  circumstances  related  by 
him,  give  it  an  air  of  veracity.  Such 
part  as  adverts  to  the  life  of  Alexander 
YL  has  been  published  almost  entire. 
Larg^  extracts  from  it  have  also  been 
given  by  several  authors  ^ho  have  been 
inclined  to  expatiate  on  the  enormities 
6f  this  pontiff,  and  particularly  by  Gor- 
don, in  his  life  of  Alexander  VL  and 
his  son  Gassar  Borgia,  printed  at  London 
In  1 729.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Burchard  was  appointed  by  Julius  IL 
bishop  of  Horta,  in  the  possession  of 
which  dignity  he  died  on  the  1 6th  day  of 

May,  1506. 

About 


About  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Burchard,  he  had  a  colleague  or  assist-* 
ant  in  Paris  de  Grassis,  who  also  succeed* 
ed  him  as  master  of  the  ceremonies* 
Tills  officer  has  also  kept  a  diary,  which 
commences  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May, 
1504,  and  is  continued  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II,  and 
the  whole  df  that  of  Leo  X.  It  has 
never  been  printed  entire,  but  some  de* 
tached  parts  have  been  published ;  and  it 
has  also  been  consulted  by  several  writ- 
ers, who  have  given  extracts  from  it  in 
their  works* 


From  the  narrative  of  Paris  de  Gras- 
sis,  it  appears,  that  he  wds  a  native  of 
Bologna,  of  a  respectable  family.  His 
brother  Achilles  was,  in  the  year  1511, 
raised  by  Julius  II.  to  the  dignity  of  the 
purple,  and  was  one  <tf  the  most  learned 
and  respectable  m^nb^ra  of  the  eoUege, 
Another  brother,  Agamenmoa,  (for  the 
jkmily  n^Qfies  scieijn  to  hsuvc  been  souglft 
^  m  Homer^  rather  than  in  the  books 
of  the  Old. and  New  Testaipeot)  was  in 

the 
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the  year  1510,  ambassador  from  the  city 
of  Bologna  to  the  Pope.  The  assiduities 
of  Paris,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
could  not  conciliate  the  favour  of  that 
alistere  pontiff  Julius  II.  but  in  the  va- 
cancy of  the  holy  see,  which  occurred 
on  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  obtained 
from  the  sacred  college,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  the  promise  of  the  bishopric 
of  Pesaro  united  with  the  abbey  of  Santa 
Croce.  These  dignities  were  afterwards 
confirmed  to  him  by  Leo  X.  who  also 
nominated  him  a  prelate  of  the  palace, 
and  appointed  his  nephew  to  be  his  co- 
adjutor in  the  office  of  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies. He  survived  that  pontiff,  and 
died  at  Rome  on  the  tenth  day  of  June, 
1528. 

The  style  of  Paris  de  Crassis,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor,  has  little  preten^*' 
sions  to  elegance.  It  is,  however,  ren- 
dered interesting  by  its  simplicity,  which 
gives  to  his  narration  a  character  of  fi- 
delity. In  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
he  seems  to  have  been  ^  more  rigid  dis* 

ciplinarian 
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ciplinarian  than  even  Burchard  Iiiniself, 
and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe 
the  importance  which  he  frequently  at- 
taches to  his  office,  and  the  'severity 
with  which  he  reproves  those  relaxa- 
tions from  the  dignity  of  his  high  rank, 
in  which  Leo,  on,  some  occasions,  in- 
dulged himself 

Among  the  objects  of  my  earnest  in-, 
^uiry,  was  the  unpublished  part  of  the 
diary  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  which  yet  ex- 
ists in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  of 
which  copies  are  also  fourid  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris.  Of  this  diary,  as 
well  as  "of  that  of  Burchaiid,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  particulars  have  already 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  the  woik 
entitled,  M)tic€s  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
merits  de  la  Biblioth^qiu  da  Roi^  which  has 
been  continued  under  the  title  of  Jsolicts 
et  Ex  trails  des  Manuscrils  de  la  Bib- 
iialkique  JVationale;  but  as.  the  Extracts 
thus  made  aiie  not  in  general  giv^  in  the 
brig]nal.Latin,.btit  ute.fQr  the.m^o^t  part 
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abridged,  and  translated  into  French,  I 
have  not  derived  from  this  work  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  might  otherwise  have 
obtained.  It  happened,  however,  for- 
tunately for  my  purpose,  that  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1 802,  my  particular 
friend  and  neighbour,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Shepherd,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
'  The  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini^  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris.  On  this  occasion  I  scru- 
pled not  to  request  his  assistance  in  ex* 
amining  for  me  the  di£ferent  manuscripts 
of  the  diary  of  Paris  de  Grassis^  and 
making  such  extracts  from  them,  in  the 
original,  as  he  conceived  would  be  most 
interesting.  As  no  one  can  be  better 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  so  no  one  could 
have  entered  upon  it  with  greater  alacri* 
ty.  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  was  passed  in 
these  researches,  in  which  he  met  with 
every  possible  facility  from  the  libra^* 
rians;  and  on  his  return^  he  brought 
with  him  several  curious  extracts,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  thrpw   additional 
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light  on  the  histoty  of  Leo  X.  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  singular  circumstances 
attending  his  death. 

Nor  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
'quiries,  wholly  omitted  the  opportuni-' 
ties  which  even  this  country  affords,  of 
collecting  information  from  unpublished 
documents  respecting  the  times  in  ques- 
tion. Among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museimi,  arc  contained 
many  original  letters  from  the  Roman 
court  and  the-  English  ambassadors  re- 
sident there,  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  mi- 
nisters, explanatoiy  of  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  age.  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  these  papers,  until 
my  work  was  considerably  advanced; 
but  by  the  kind  assistance  of  my  highly 
respected  friend  John  Walker,  Esq.  of 
Bedford-Square,  and  by  the  obliging  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Planta,  principal  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  inform  myself  of  such;  docu- 
ments as  were  more  particularly  applica- 
ble to  my  purpose,  some  of  which  the 
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reader  will  find,  either  giv^n  entire  in 
the  appendix,  or  referred  to  in  theeourse 
of  the  work. 

Although  I  have  for  several  ycar&  en- 
deavoured^ at  great  expense^  and  with 
considerable  success;,  to  collect  such 
printed  works  as  appeared  to  be  necessa- 
ry for  the  present  undertaking,  yet  I 
have  not  neglected  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance, or  to  avail  myself  of  the  o£fers  of 
several  persons,  on  whose  friendship  and 
liberality  I  could  rely,  to  furnish  me 
with  such  publications  as  I  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  elsewhere  to  obtain.  To 
the  very  obliging  liberality  of  Richard 
Heber,  Esq.  of  Hodnet,  whose  library  is 
particularly  enriched  by  the  early  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  modem  writers 
of  Latin  poetry,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
use  of  many  of  the  scarce  publications 
in  that  department,  referred  to  in  the 
following  volumes,  which  have  enabled 
me  to  discuss  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  with  greater  confidence  than  I 
could  possibly  have  done  through  the  se- 
condary 
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condaiy  medium  of  other  writers.  His 
extensive  collection  of  medals  has  also 
been  freely  opened  for  the  use  of  the  en* 
graver,  in  improving  the  ornamental 
part  of  the  work.  The  very  select  li- 
brary of  my  early  literary  associate, 
and  long  valued  friend,  William  Clarke, 
Esq.  of  Everton,  has  also  been  of  fre« 
quent  use  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  re* 
searches,  during  which  I  ha,ve  derived 
additional  assistance  from  his  extensive 
learning,  and  very  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literary  history  of  Italy. 
My  ackIlowledg^lents  are  also  due  for 
the  use  of  scarce  books  and  manuscripts, 
or  for  other  favours  in  the  course  of  my 
work,  to  Dr.  James  Currie,  late  of  Li- 
verpool, but*  now  of  Bath,  well  known 
by  his  many  valuable  publications,  both 
on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and 
whom  I  am  proud  to  record  on  this  occa* 
sion,  as  my  long  esteemed  and  excellent 
friend;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Parr  Greswell, ' 
author  of  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars  who 
have  written  Latin  poetrj/;  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,   Knight,  Garter  principal  King 
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of  Arms;  Mr.  Wm.  Smyth,  Fellow  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge ;  Henry  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Liverpool ;  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hinkes, 
of  Cork ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  Vicar  of 
Over,  in  Cheshire ;  the  Rev.  John  Gres- 
well,  of  the  college,  Manchester;  and 
to  several  other  persons,  who  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  a  more  particular  acknow- 
ledgment, in  the  confidence  that  I  am 
not  insensible  of  their  favours. 

With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the 
following  work,  I  cannot  but  be  well 
aware,  that  many  circumstances  and  cha- 
racters will  be  found  represented  in  a 
light  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
which  they  have  generally  been  viewed, 
and  that  I  may  probably  be  accused  of 
having  suffered  myself  to  be  induced  by 
the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the  affectation 
of  novelty,  to  remove  what  have  hither- 
to been  considered  as  the  land-marks  of 
history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind,  I 
feel  the  most  perfect  indifference.  Truth 
alone  has  been  my  guide,  and  whenever 
she  has  steadily  diffused  her  light,  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  delineate  the  objects  in 
their  real  form  and  colour.  History 
is  the  record  of  the  experience  of  man* 
kind,  in  their,  most  important  concerns. 
If  it  be  impossible  for  human  sagacity 
to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a  false- 
hood in  private  life,  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a  false 
or  partial  representation  of  the  events 
of  former  times.  The  conduct  of  the 
present  is  regulated  by  the  experience  of 
the  past.  The  circumstances  which  have 
led  the  way  to  the  prosperity  or  destruc- 
tion of  states,  will  lead  the  way ,  to  the 
prosperity  or  destruction  of  states  in  all 
future  ages.  If  those  in  high  authority 
be  better  informed  than  others,  it  is  from 
this  source  that  their  information  must  be 
drawn ;  and  to  pollute  it,  is  therefore  to 
poison  the  only  channel  through  which 
we  can  derive  that  knowledge,  which,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  pure  and  unadulterat- 
ed, cannot  fail  in  time  to  purify  the  in- 
tellect, expand  the  powers,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  human  racc^ 
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As  in  speaking  of  the  natural  world, 
there  are  some  persons  who  are  disposed 
to  attribute  its  creation  to  chance,  so  in 
speaking  of  the  moral  world,  there  are 
some  who  are  inclined  to  refer  the  events 
and  fluctuations  in  human  affairs  to  acci- 
dent, and  are  satisfied  with  accounting 
for  them  from  the  conmion  course  of 
things,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
as  chance  and  accident^  if  they  have  any 
meaning  whatever,  can  only  mean  the 
operation  of  causes  not  hitherto  fully  in- 
vestigated, or  distinctly  understood,  so 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  only  another 
phrase  for  causes  and  circumstances 
which  have  not  hitherto,  been  sufficiently 
explained.  It  is  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian to  trace  and  to  discover  these 
causes,  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as 
he  accomplishes  this  object,  that  his  la- 
bours are  of  any  utility.  An  assent  to 
the  former  opinion  may  indeed  gratify 
our  indolence,  but  it  is  only  from  the 
latter  method  that  we  can  expect  to  ac- 
quire  true  knowledge,  or  to  be  able  to 

apply 
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apply  to  future  conduct  the  information 
derived  from  past  events. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  which  it  is  probable  may 
be  considered  as  a  radical  defect.  I  al« 
lude  to  the  frequent  introduction  of  quo- 
tations and  passages  from  the  poets  of  the 
times,  occasionally  interspersed  through 
the  narrative,  or  inserted  in  the  notes. 
To  some  it  may  appear  that  the  serious- 
ness of  history  is  thus  impertinently  brok* 
en  in  upon,  whilst  others  may  suppose, 
that  not  only  its  gravity,  but  its  authen- 
ticity is  impeached  by  these  citations, 
and  may  be  inclined  to  consider  this 
work  as  one  of  those  productions,  in 
which  truth  and  fiction  are  blended  to- 
gether, for  the  purpose  of  amusing  and 
misleslding  the  reader.  To  such  imputa- 
tions I  plead  not  guilty.  That  I  have  at 
times  introduced  quotations  from  the 
works  of  the  poets,  in  proof  of  historical 
facts,  I  confess ;  nor,  when  they  proceed 
from  contemporary  authority,  do  I  per- 
ceive that  their  being  in  verse  invalidates 

their 
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their  credit.  In  this  light  I  have  frequent* 
ly  cited  the  Decennale  of  Machiaveili,  and 
the  Fergier  £  honneur  of  Andre   de  la 
Yigne,  which  are  in  fact  little  more  than 
versified   annals   of  the  events  of  the 
times;  but  in  general,   I  have  not  ad- 
duced such  extracts  as  evidences  of  facts, 
but  for  a  purpose  wholly  different.    To 
those  who  are  pleased   in  tracing   the 
emotions   and    passions   of  the   human 
mind  in  all  ages,  nothing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  be  informed  of  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  public  at  large,  at  in- 
teresting periods,  and  in  important  situa- 
tions.    Whilst  war  and  desolation  stalk 
over  a  country,  or  whilst  a  nation  is  strug- 
gling for  its  liberties  or  its  existence,,  the 
opinions  of  men  of  genius,  ability,  and 
learning,  who  have  been  agitated  with 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  to  which  such 
events  have  given  rise,   and  have  fre- 
quently acted  a  personal  and  important 
part  in  them,  are  the  best  and  most  in- 
structive conmient.     By  such  means,  we 
seem  to    become    contemporaries   with 
those  whose  history  we  peruse,  and  to  ac- 
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quire  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  facts  themselves,  but  of  the  judg- 
ment formed  upon  such  facts  by  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  them. 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  advantage  in  a  work 
which  professes  to  treat  on  the  literature 
of  the  times,  that  the  public  events,  and 
the  works  of  the  eminent  scholars  and 
writers  of  that  period,  thus  become  a 
mutual  comment,  and  serve  on  many^ 
occasions  to  explain  and  to  illustrate  each 
other. 

The  practice  which  I  have  heretofore 
adopted  of  designating  the  scholars  of 
Italy  by  their  national  appellations,  has 
given  rise  to  some  animadversions.  In 
answer  to  which  I  beg  to  remark,  that 
whoever  is  conversant  with  history,  must 
frequently  have  observed  the  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  wanton  alterations, 
in  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places, 
by  authors  of  different  countries,  and 
particularly  by  the  French,  who,  without 
hesitation,  accommodate  every  thing  to 
the  genius  of  their  own  language.   Hence 

the 
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the  names  of  all  the  eminent  fnen  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  Italy,  are  melt* 
ed  down,  and  appear  again  in  such  a 
form  as  would  not  in  all  probability 
have  been  recognised  by  their  proper 
owners;  Dionysius  is  Dtnys^  Titui  Li^ 
vius  TiU  Livty  Horatius  Horace^  Petrar- 
ca  Petrarque,  and  Pico  of  Mirandola, 
Pic  de  Mirandole.  As  the  literature 
which  this  country  derived  from  Italy 
was  first  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
the  French,  our  early  authors  followed 
them  in  this  respect,  and  thereby  sanc- 
tioned those  innovations  which  the 
nature  of  our  own  language  did  not 
require.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regret- 
ted that  we  are  not  even  uniform  in  our 
abuse.  The  name  of  Horace  is  faniiliar 
to  the  English  reader,  but  if  he  were 
told  o{  the  three  Horaces,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  at  a  lossvto  discover  the  persons 
meant,  the  authors  of  our  country  hav- 
ing commonly  given  them  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Horatii.  In  the  instance  of 
such  names  as  are  familiar  to  our  early 
literature,  we  adopt  with  the  French  the 
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abbreviated  appellation;  but  in  latter 
times  we  usually  employ  proper  national 
distinctions,  and  instead  of  Arioste,  or 
Meiastase,  we  write,  without  hesitation, 
Ariosto,  or  Metastasio.  This  inconsist* 
ency  is  more  sensibly  felt  when  the  ab- 
breviated appellation  of  one  scholar  is 
contrasted  with  the  national  distinction 
of  another,  as  when  a  letter  is  addressed 
by  Petrarch  to  Coluccio  Salutati,  or  by 
Politian  to  Ermolao  Barbara,  or  Baccio 
Ugolini.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it 
is  surely  desirable  that  every  writer 
conform  as  much  as  possible  to  some  ge-, 
neral  rule,  which  can  only  be  found  by 
a  reference  of  every  proper  name  to  the 
standard  of  its  proper  country.  This 
method  would  not  only  avoid  the  incon- 
gruities before  mentioned,  but  would  be 
productive  of  positive  advantages,  as  it 
would  in  general  point  out  the  nation  of 
the  person  spoken  of,  without  the  necessity 
of  further  indication.  Thus,  in  mention- 
ing one  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  who 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  ensu- 
ing pages,  I  have  not  denominated  him 
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Lodovico  XII.  with  the  Italians,  ndr 
Lewis  XIL  with  the  English,  but  Louis 
XIL  the  name  which  he  himself  recog- 
nised. And  thus  I  have  also  restored  to 
a  celebrated  Scottish  general,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  same  monarch,  his  proper 
title  of  d'Auhigry,  instead  of  that  of 
Obigni,  usually  given  him  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Italy. 

I  cannot  deliver  this  work  to  the  pub- 
lic without  a  most  painful  conviction, 
that  notwithstanding  my  utmost  endea- 
vours, and  the  most  sedulous  attention 
which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  bestow 
upon  it,  many  defects  will  still  be  disco- 
verable, not  only  from  the  omission  of 
much  important  information,  which  may 
not  have  occurred  to  my  inquiries,  but 
from  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  use  of 
such  as  I  may  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain.  Yet  I  trust,  that  when  the 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  which  it  comprehends  are 
considered,  the  candid  and  judicious  will 
inake  due  allowance  for  those  inaccura- 
cies 
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cies  against  which  no  vigilance  can  at 
all  times  effectually  guard.  With  this 
publication,  I  finally  relinquish  all  in- 
tention of  prosecuting,  with  a  view  to 
the  public,  my  researches  into  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  Italy.  That  I  have 
devoted  to  its  completion  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  and  of  labour  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  the  perusal  of  the 
following  pages,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
its  success.  But  whatever  inducements 
I  may  have  found  in  the  hope  of  conci- 
liating the  indulgence,  or  the  favour  of 
the  public,  I  must  finally  be  permitted 
to  avow,  that  motives  of  a  different,  and 
perhaps  of  a  more  laudable  nature,  have 
occasionally  concurred  to  induce  me  to 
persevere  in  the  present  undertaking. 
Among  these,  is  an  earnest  desire  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  present  times  an  illustrious 
period  of  society ;  to  recall  the  public 
attention  to  those  standards  of  excellence 
to  which  Europe  has  been  indebted  for 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  subse- 
quent improvement ;  to  unfold  the  ever 
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active  effect  of  moral  causes  on  the  ae? 
quirements  and  the  happiness  of  a  peo« 
pie ;  and  thereby  raise  a  barrier,  as  far  as 
such  efforts  can  avail,  against  that  torrent 
of  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  taste^  which  if 
not  continually  opposed^  may  once  mor^ 
overwhelm  the  cultivated  nations  of  Eu« 
rope  in  barbarism  and  degradation.  To 
these  great  and  desirable  aims«  I  could 
wish  to  add  othc^,  yet  more  malted  and 
commendable;  to  demonstn^e  the  fatal 
consequences  of  an  ill  directed  ambition, 
and  to  deduce,  fnmi  the  unperverted 
pages  of  history,  those  maxims  of  true 
humanity,  sound  wisdom,  and  political 
fidelity,  which  have  been  top  much  negr 
lected  in  all  ages,  but  which  are  the  only 
solid  foundations  of  ihe  repose,  the  dig* 
nity,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


Allbrton, 
6th  March,  \B05. 
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In  mibnittbg  to  the  public  a  new  edition  df  The 
life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  1  cannot  concei?e  it 
to  be  requisite  for  me  to  enter  into  a  general  defence  of 
a  work  which  has  been  so  far  honoured  with  their  ap* 
probation.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
▼arious  animadversions  to  which  it  has  ^ven  rise.     Of 
these,  some  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  whether  they  be 
considered  with  respect  to  their  matter,  or  their  manner, 
they  can  .only  be  passed  over  by  me  in  silence.    I  mi^ 
perhaps  have  been  disposed  to  congratulate  myself,  that 
in  a  worl(  of  such,  extent,  and  embracing  such  a  varie^. 
of  topics^  I  had  not  given  more  substantial  cause  for 
critical  observation ;  and  after  having  corrected  a  few 
trifling  errors,  I  might  have  consoled  myself  in  the 
thooght  that  my  labours  were  tolerably  free  frnrin  mis- 
lakes.    But  imfortunately,  there  is  not,  I  conceive,  any 
such  cause  of  satisfaction.  Those  who  have  attempted  to 
depreciate  my  work,  have  manifestly  shewn,  that  they  are 
too  little  acquabted  with  the  nature  of  its  subject,  with 
die  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates,  and  with  the 
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tarioin  brandies  of  science  and  of  art  which  it  involrei^ 
to  detect  its  errors  or  expose  its  defects.  Under  their 
treatment,  it  has  undergone  no  ordeai.  For  the  only 
obserrationflr  of  any  real  valuey  I  am  indebted  to  those 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  critics,  who,  in  pointipg 
out  its  errors,  have  acknowledged  diat  my  work  is  not 
wholly  without  pretensions  to  the  public  fovour;  or  to 
tfiose  juAcious  and  learned  friends,  who,  in  their  private 
communications,  have  enhanced  the  value  of  their  conn 
mendalion  fay  the  truth  and  freedom  of  their  remarks. 

In  one  instance  only  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
impeach  my  accuracy  as  an  historian  by  a  specific 
chaige ;  and  in  this  alone  I  consider  myself  to  be  called 
upon  for  a  reply.  In  assigning  to  the  important  letter 
from  Luther  to  Leo  X.  the  date  of  the  skrth  of  Jpril, 
J5fO,  I  have  been  accused  of  having  dbplayed  a  mani* 
fest  prejudice  against  the  character  of  Luther,  and  even 
of  not  having  paid  a  due  attention  to  the  authors  whom 
I  have  dted.  From  this  circumstance  some  persona 
have  also  affected  to  draw  conclusions  unfiivourabl^  t9 
the  general  authenticity  of  my  history*  >  How  far  Aese 
diaritable  inferences  would  justly  follow  from  the  As- 
coveiy  of  a  single  mistake  in  a  narrative  of  such  extent^ 
I  am  happily  not  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring,  as  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  evi^ 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  my  former  statement.  If 
in  this  vindication  I  should  trespass  on  the  indulgence  <^ 
die  reader,  I  must  beg  him  to  observe  that  the  question 
is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  respects  the  ch»> 
lacter  and  conduct  of  Luther,  cm  one  of  the  meet 
tfying  occasions  of  his  life. 

This  question  commenced  wldi  Seckendorf,  whOj^ 
in  ^18  Commentary  on  the  History  of  Maimbourg, 

has 
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h$s  attempted  to  shew  that  the  letter  from  Luther, 
wfaidi  I  have  considered  as  bearing  the  dale  of  the  ailtk 
of  April,  15£0,  and  as  having  been  the  cause  of  snoli 
great  offence-  to  the  pontiff,  was  not  written  «mtil  Qcto' 
ber  following,  about  four  months  after  the  issuing  of  dM 
papal  bull,  which  bears  date  the  fifteenth  of  June,  ia 
Ae  same  year.  This  letter  Seckendorf  also  conaideri 
as  coQciliatory,  and  as  intended  to  soften  the  animosltf 
€»f  the  pontiff,  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  Bccius,  and 
dbe  cardinal  of  Gaeta/n  j  If  these  conjecturas  wero 
well  founded,  it  would  follow  of  eouhe,  that  after  the 
issuing  of  the  bull,  Luther  still  wished,  and  aodesfvour* 
ed,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  RomaH 
iee;  and  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  great 
reformer  must,  m  this  instance,  be  viewed  it  a  difieieol 
light  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  placed  in  Ifao 
following  work. 

For  the  establishment  of  his  propositiosi  Seekenn 
4orf  has  chie%  relied  on  the  letters  of  Charles  MikiOy 

e2  the 


(m)  ^  Nee  tempmrs  mibi  posmn,  quia  onnies,  etiam*LBttim»» 
^  ifmo  infenpot,  qua  powmi  amnii  contentioDe,  rogem,  at  l^gors 
''  iOsm  (epistolam)  et  relegere,  sepoato^ae  affectu  agnoicere  vAit, 
^  qmntils  In  ultimo  hot  comitQ  ad  motradmn  pouti^6m  tsdItxaAf  at 
^Mini  iefornwtioiii  openun  dsfet,  ik  ipiritiif ;  qwutaqae  soieMtai 
^  iafidaun  a  lisoiie  amoreotis,  et  cnlpam  exaaperatK  cause  ia  On* 
*  jetamiin  et  Ecciom  deTohrentU;  at  profecto  inter  rsra,  et  admita* 
^  tione  dis^nininia  scripta  referri  merilo  debeat/'  Seek.  4$  iMthtrwh 
iMM,  Ub,  i.  sec.  27.  p.  98.  That  this  letter  is  of  a  conciliatory  tenor 
is  also  asserted  by  Sleidan  and  other  protestant  writers,  and  insisted 
on  with  great  warmth  by  some  who  have  hoooared  my  woiIl  with 
their  remarks.  I  ha?e,  however,  found  no  reason  to  after  the  opi- 
nion which  I  have  already  given  on  this  snl^ect;  bat  my  opponents 
cannot  compbun,  if  in  debating  this  pomt,  I  argae  npon  tiieir  own 
principles,  and  consider  this  letter,  as  tkey  contend  it  to  be,'  of  a 
pacific  tendency. 
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the  papal  envoy  to  Luther,  of  which  he  had  obtuned  « 
tight  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
work«    From  these  he  presumes,  that  Miltitz  had  a  con-^ 
ference  with    Luther  on   the  eleventh    of   October^ 
1520,  in  which  Luther  promised,  within  twelve  dap, 
to  write  to  the  pontiflf  modestly  and  humbly,  and  to  pre- 
fix hb  letter  to  a  book  which  he  was  then  writing,  and 
intended  to  send  to  the  pope ;  dating  his  letter  on  the 
ttxth  day  of  September  precedii^  ;(a)  with  which  date 
it  b  said  the  letter  now  under  consideration  b  publbhed 
in  the  German  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther.   Secken- 
dorf  has  ako  stated,  that  on  the  twenty  eighth  day  of 
August,    1520,    a  general  chapter  of   the  Augustine 
order  was  held  at  Isleben,  when  a  deputation  was  seal 
to  Luther  lo  prevail  upon  him  to  write  to  the  pope  in 
moderate  and  conciliatory  terms^  which  he  prombed  to 
do.     On  the  third  of  October,   it  seems  liowever  thai 
Luther  had  again  changed  hb  mind,  and  determined  not 
to  write  to  the  pontiff;    tmtil  he  was  again  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  that   task  by   the  persuasions  of 
Miltitz,  as  before  rebited^b) 

In  the  narrative  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  give 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reformation,  I  have  considered  the 
ktter  which  has  given  rise  to  thb  discussion  as  actually 
written  on  or  about  the  sixth  of  April,  1520,  the  date 

whith 


(a)  **  Inthemi  (ncnUt  Miltitins')  ex  Spiritos  Sancti  iospirationt 
f(  non  ofienditur,  qoicqui^  dament,  ant  qoascuoque  ballas  publicenf. 
^  Scripturus  est  intn  dies  IS.  ad  I'ontificem  modeiie  pronns  et 
**  kmnUUeTf  in  pratfatione  nempe  libelli^  quan  elabanturus  et  PemtyUi 
M  mitnarut  egt,  Epistobe  di&>  adtcribetnr  6  Septemb.  qui  est  deci- 
^  mas  post  Capituliim  Augnstin.  islebiensey  et  qtiiiide<iimiil  a  pab« 
^  licata  bulla."    ap,  Seek^  lib.  L  sec.  27.  p.  99. 

(h)  Seek,  dt  Liaheran,  lib.  u  siC  fT,  p4  9B. 
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^Fhich  it  bean  in  the  LAtin  edition  pf  the  woite  of 
Luther.  This  decision  is  strongly  supported  by  tfa« 
iotemal  evidence  of  the  letter  itself,  which  for  various 
jreasons,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Luthqr  after  ib$ 
issuipg  of  the  papal  bull. 

This  letter,  it  must  be  observed,  contains  a  sor^  of 
fiistory  of  the  opposition  of  lather  to  the  Roman  see, 
and  of  the  violent  and  oppressive  measures  adopted  by 
his  adversaries  against  him;  termipating  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  disputations  at  Leipsic  in  the  month  of 
June,  1519*  Could  Luther  dien,  in  a  narrative  of  this 
nature,  have  on^tted  to  nojtice  the  proceedings  of  the 
papal  ^  from  June,  1519^  tp  September  or  October, 
15^,  and  particularly  the  bull,  which  had  then  been 
published  throughout  Europe,  and  by  which  his  doctrines 
were  coigiden^ned  and  |[mnself  declared  a  heretic,  unless 
he  made  lus  submission  within  a  limited  time  i  To  ad^ 
vance  such  an  assertion,  is  to  attribute  to  Luther  aq 
absurdity  of  which  he  was  surely  never  guilty,  and  a 
dereliction  of  his  principles,  which  would  have  degraded 
)mn  in  the  estimation  both  of  his  friends  and  his  6>es. 

Tliere  is  indeed  goeat  reason  to  believe,  from  the 

manner  in  which  Luther  refers  in  this  letter,  to  the  dis* 

putation  at  Leipsic,   that  the  application  made  to  him 

by  the  Augustine  fathers,  occurred  in  the  year  I5\9f  and 

not  in  1520,  as  stated  by  Seckendorf  and  hia  followers. 

^'  These  disputes,^'  says  Luther,  (which  the  reaider  will 

please  to  observe  took  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 

June,  1519)   '^  having  had  no  other  resist  di^n  the 

''  greater  confusion  of  th^   Jlpman  see ;  in  the  third 

''  place,  Charles  Mildtz  applies  $o  the  fathers  of  the 

^'  Augustines,  assembled  in  their  diapter,  and  asks  their 

^*  advice  about  conqliating  matters,  whjklt^  were  then 

it  ; 
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^  in  a  most  deranged  and  dangerous  state.    Some  of 
^  the  most  distinguiriied  of  them,  when  violence  was 
''  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  vvere  sent  to  me,  and  desired 
^*  that  I  would  at  least  honour  the  person  of  your  holi* 
''  nesfl^  and  by  humble  letters  demonstrate  both  your 
''  innocence  and  my  own.     That  matters  were  not  yet 
'<  desperate,  if  Leo  X.  in  accordance  with  his  mild 
''  disposition,  would  endeavour  to  remedy  them.^'Ca) 
From  which  it  should  appear  that  Miltitz,  finding  that 
the  disputation  at  Leipsic  had  produced  no  good  effect 
to  the  cause  of  Rome,  applied  soon  afterwards  to  the 
iLugustine  fadiers,  as  the  next  or  succeeding  measure, 
probably    at  their   general  chapter  in  the  month  of 
August,  ljll9;  and  that  as  matters  were  not  yet  despe* 
rate,  (which  could  not  surely  be  said  after  the  issuing 
of  the  papal  bull)  Luther  might  still  entertain  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation.     The  result  of  the  disputes  at  Leipsic, 
and  the  application  of  Miltitz  to  the  Augustine  fathers, 
are  stated  by  Luther  in  the  same  sentence,  as  cause  and 
effect ;  the  latter  being  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  fomker^b)  On  any  other  supposition  it 
would  appear  that  Miltitz  had  remained  in  Germany 
upwards  of  a  year  ^Sttr  the  disputes  at  Leipsic,  without 
any  effort  to  forward  the  business  on  which  he  came, 
and  on  which  he  was  only  employed  about  two  years  in 
the  whole.    The  letters  of  Luther  which  appear  with* 

out 


(a)  V.  Hi^  origiiial  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work,  No.  CXiXXXIL 

(h)  If  the  express  anthority  of  Lather  hmnelf  could  be  tfaoaj^t  to 
stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  it  may  be  foond^  the  narrative  of 
Sleidan.  ^  Quom  antem  occasione  disputationis  lipsicae,  quam  odioid 
^actaverat  Ecchis,  doctronm  mam  LDtbems  niag;is  iUustnret  ac 

pateftceret 
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•nt  a  dfttt,  bttt  which  Seckoidorfy  nfhk  otm  mtikofihfp 
ffS&n  to  the  year  IMO,  apply  widi  modi  greater  pro* 
priety  to  Ae  year  15199  when  LuAer  had  firequant 
meetitigs  with  Mikitz,  and  proimed  to  write  in.  huoi»> 
liatiiig  terms  to  4at  pope;  and  are  in  perfect  imitoQ  of 
aentiment  and  language  with  hk  other  letters  written  al 
that  period ;  but  by  no  meam  agree  with  his  temper  and 
circmnstanoea  after  the  issaing  of  the  bail  an  ISSO/a) 

Again,  it  can  scarcely  escape  nodoei  that  iMlher,  in 
his  letter  to  Aepope,  eaters  into  a  vindication  of  the  part 

which 


patefteefet,  Matitini  primores  sliqost«tdiili  Aagartiaiuii  esavooit. 
Coniininicato  coDiiliO>  indicabant  onmea  ad  componeDdniii  dkikltoai 
in  primiB  fore  idoneum,  ti  qiddem  Latherasy  datia  ad  Pontifieeai  lit* 
tens,  honorificmn  ai  tratimontam  pneheiat.  Honun  itaf^  aMNdtu, 
scriblt  iUi,  ad  Sextum  Aprilii  dtaa,  4^^— Pottremd,  libnni  a  m  reccas 
comcriptumy  De  iJbertate  Ckrittuma  3A  defert,  paoei|  enm  eom^ 
mendaoB,  tptod  rerm  doctriue  Muaniam  flsatplectatar**  SkUL  Ukp 
II.  JSjpHii, 

(a)  Seckenddff  tint  citi!i»  in  hb  4ma  iangaac^  a  MS  lettsrsf 
Inthar  to  the  eleetor  Fredeiicis,  writtaa  in  1519,  ^  ReArt  (Lathe- 
lilt)  Miltitiiim  Tehementer  heri  exageraMe  contnaieUaai  et^udmim 
quam  Ecdctia  Romans  Uitherai  intnliMet;  et  le  famnUlime^  et 
itaantnm  potaeiit  ad  reparationeai  obtuliate.  EipoaSt  inda  obiatSp 
aa  pottfaac  quictomm  ewe»  nt  negotinm  hoe  per  ae  expiiarst,  dnm- 
aiodo  adfenarii  qnoqne  nlerant,  &c.  Scriptnnim  ae  Pontifici,  com 
hamilliina  mbminione,  et  agmtomm  qnod  nimia  ftrridua  et  acijt 
ioerit^"  &c.  S»dt.  Ub.  I  tc.  47.  p.  64.  If  thia  be  con^ared  witli 
the  letter  fopposed  by  Seckandotf  to  hate  been  written  by  Lntlicr 
in  OetDber,  1520,  and  on  which  he  grounda  hia  argument,  there  wlU 
be  finmd  aacfa  a  atnilarity  of  aentiment  between  tiieai,  aa.  renden  it 
highly  incredible  that  one  of  tham  could  have  been  written  befiwa^ 
andtlie  other  after  the  iaaang  of  the  built  and  ahnoat  damonattatea 
(wlian  it  is  eoDsidcced  that  one  of  them  is  confeaaedly  without  a  date) 
liiat  they  were  written  on  tiie  aame  oceaaion.  Thna  Lather  addreaacs 
fainiaelf  to  Spalatinua,  ^  CoDTenimua  LichtenbergKy  mi  Spafaitmey 
Dn.  Caroloi  Miltitiua  at  ego;  quantumque  ex  eo  audio,  magna  apa 

itatdmaa 
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ivhicK  he  had  taken  in  the  disputes  at  Leipsic;  aftseitiiiif 
that  he  was  reluctantly  dragged  into  the  debate  respecting 
the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  by  Eccius,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  an  unguarded  expression  of  hts,  on 
this  subject.  Admitting  this  letter  to  have  been  writtea 
about  the  time  it  bears  date  in  the  Latin  edition,  this 
explanation  is  sufficiently  consistent  vnth  the  character 
of  Luther,  and  with  bis  temper  at  this  period ;  but  to 
suppose  that  after  his  doctrines  had  been  condensed  by 
the  papal  bull,  he  would  have  apologized  to  the  pontiff, 
for  an  expression  which  he  had  used  at  Leipsic  fifteep 
months  before,  tendii^  to  impeach  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  see,  is  not  less*  remote  from  all  probability 
of  truth,  than  it  u  derogatory  from  the  character  of 
Jjuthen 

It  b  indeed  remarkable,  that  Seqkendorf  himself 
has  not  pretended  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  some 
doubts  as  to  the  real  time  when  the  letter  in  question 
was  written  '/a)  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  history,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
adopt  his  own  previous  suggestions,  by  giving,  or  even 
mentioning  this  letter  in  die  place  where,  according  to 

chronological 


ttatnimus,  at  ego  ad  nunmam  Pontificem  epistolam  edam,  iitniqae 
lingaa,  pnefixam  painilo  aHcoi  opnsculo ;  in  qua  narrem  historiam 
meam,  et  qaod  non  nnquam  peraonam  ejos  appetierim,  totum  pon- 
dtts  in  Eccinm  yersunu.  Quce  omnia,  cnm  ita  vere  se  habeant,  fiicile 
ikcio,  et  qaam  possnm  hnmilUme  offcram  tilentium,  modo  ceteri 
qnoqne  sileant ;  nt  nihil  videar  omtttere,  quod  in  me  ad  pacem  quo- 
qno  modo  facere  powit  denderandom ;  id  quod  semper  ftcere  paia- 
tus  fuj,  quod  non  ignoraa.  Parabo  itaqne  tuec  ante  omnia  propediem ; 
ft  eveniety  quod  speramus,  bene  fiictnm  est;  sin  aliad  erit,  id  quo- 
que  boDum  erit"    ^.  Seek.  Itb,  tec.  67.  p.  98. 

(a)  <'  De  tempore  tamen  qno  tradita  Epistola  est,  dubUatumep^ 
**  quondam  infra  aperiai|i.''    SeckMb.  L  ««(.  27.  p.  98. 
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jdirooological  order,  it  oiig^t  to  occujiy  so  conspicuouif 
•  station ;  snd  where  it  would  place  the  conduct  of 
Luther,  after  the  issuiog  of  the  bull,  in  so  very  different  a 
light.  On  the  contraiy,  he  has  assented  to  the  narrative  of 
Maimbouig,  with  whom  he  so  seldom  agrees  in  other 
respects,  as  to  the  uniform  perseverance,  and  even  vio- 
lence of  Luther  after  the  issuing  of  the  bull,  without  at- 
temptii^  in  any  manner  to  shew  that  Luther  endeavour- 
ed to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  papal  see.  He  re- 
fers only  to  the  new  appeal  of  Luther  to  a  general 
council,  in  which  Luther  personally  attacks  the  pope  as 
d  tyrant  J  a  heretic^  an  apostate,  and  as  AntkhriU 
^'i^^'^f^o,)  and  to  the  two  tracts  published  by  Luther 
against  the  bull,  which  are  dated  the  first  of  December, 
15tO,  and  are  replete  with  the  most  violent  invectives 
agamst  th^  Roman  see.C&^ 

But  independent  of  either  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
letter,  or  any  other  conjectural  proof,  a  due  considera- 
on  of  the  following  circumstances  will  fully  decide 
the  question.  Tie  letter  of  Luther  was  not  a  separate 
or  occasional  production,  but  was  the  dedication  to 
Leo  X.  of  the  treatise  of  Luther  De  Libertate 
Christiana,  actually  prefixed  to,  and ,  published  with 

that 


(a)  "  Sed  nnnc  commotior  Lutbernt  Pontificem  iprain,  ob  ediiem 
^  BuUam^  pro  ttfranno,  hareticOf  apoUmtaf  antichrisiOf  et  raperbo 
**  concilii  contemtore  habet.''    fkek  U6.U9ee,  51.  p.  117. 

(b)  One  of  theM  ii  entitled,  ^  Adtema  txeertUnUm  Antkkritti 
^  BuUam;**  the  other,  Atsertio  articuhrum  Martini  Lutheri^  perbul- 
lam  lAonu  X,  novlsHme  dunmaiorum.  These  tracts  are  of  conside- 
rable extenty  aod  must  have  enfaged  the  attention  of  Lother  for 
several  months  before  their  pobllcatioB. 
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tfttt  work  in  tbe  etriy  ptit  of  die  year  lS90.(u) 
In  this  form  k  ii  also  ^ven  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Luther,  ^fhert  it  immediafdy  precedee 
the  treatise,  and  is  inscribed,  The  Episile  of  Ijuthgr  to 
the  Roman  PofU^  Leo  X  prefixed  to  his  book 
ON  Christian  libertt^6^  The  dedicatory  wfMrda 
to  the  pontiff  at  the  close  of  the  letter  adinit  of  nb 
doubt.  Thai  I  may  not,  says  he,  a/ipuNici  your  hoU^ 
nes8  with  empty  hands,   I  bri$^  with  me  tki$  tract, 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  TOUB  NAM1||. 

ITS  an  auspice  of  returning  peace  and  favourable  ex-* 
pectations.(c)  That  this  work  preceded,  in  the  order 
of  publication,  the  treatise  of  Lather  De  Captioitale 
Babylonica,  is  not  only  apparent  from  die  very  difiereot 
tenor  of  those  Mritii^,  but  is  expressly  stated  by  all 
the  authors  on  this  subject,  and  even  by  Seckendoif 
himself  \(d)  and  the  latter  tract  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  month  of  August,  I5^.(e)     The  precise  tiiAe 

of 

(€)  Ab  edition  was  pnbliihed  at  Wittembeif  ,in  l5tO,andentitM, 
spiSTOLA  LUTHERiANA  od  Lcmum  Deeimum  iitwiiwisi  PoniyUem, 
TRACTATUt  DB  LiBBRTATB  CHRISTIANA*  The  Letter  «nd  Tnct 
were  also  printed  at  Antwerp  in  the  same  year;  per  MIduttL  fiU- 
leniMm,  Ami  again  at  Wittemberg,  m  1521 ;  under  tbe  Mowing 
title.  DB  LIBBRTATB  CHRiSTiARA,  Disttrtatio  Mwrtud  iMthtri, 
per  autorem  reeognUo.  bpistola  ^juidem  «d  Lemum  Dechnum  <m»- 
Pontiflci 


(h)  Epitioh  LMtkeri  ad  Leonem  X,  Rom,  pontyteem,  ubbllo  na 

LIBBRTATB  CHRISTIANA  prtgfixa.     LlUh.  op.  tOM.  l,  p.  385. 

(e)  e.  The  letter  in  App.  No.  CLXXXII. 

(d)  Sleidan  lib.  u.  ia  prtii.  Jlfoim.  ap.  Sick.  ue.  $8.  Side  tUd.  it 
in  Indidf  Script,  LMtkeri,  an,  1520. 

(f)  «  Ad  h«c  Elector,  d,  S4  Avgrni.  nspondti,  lAUkeri  Ubnm 
"Jameditum eue;  9iidprw$GiciM8it,impeditwmn  pahUcatiemm  Ubenf 
^  ierfmei.  Non  dubito  libeliombimc  esM  emPi  qaem  de  CaptiviUii 

**  Babylenk^. 


• 
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«f  Ae  publioitbii  of  liie  treatise  De  lAhertate  Chri$^ 
titmOf  is  tficrefore,  mott  probaUy,  marked  by  the  dedi-> 
catoiy  letter  itself^  vie.  the  sixdi  of  April,  15520,  about 
two  mooths '  before  die  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,  when 
such  language  vas  not  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  Luther ;  but  at  whatever  time  it  waM  pub* 
lished,  it  is  evident  that-  as  it  preceded  the  treatise  De 
Cdpiieitaie  Babyltmicaf  which  was  published  in  or 
before  the  month  of  August,  1520,  it  could  not  on  its  first 
•I^liearance  have  been  accompanied  by  a  letter  which 
Luther  is  said  not  to  have  written  till  the  ensuing  month 
of  Oetober ;  and  further,  that  the  book  which  Luther  is 
said  bfMiltitz  to  have  been  writing  in  die  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 15^,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  the  pope^ 
could  not  have  been  the  tr^tise  on  Christian  Liberty. 

Whedier  Ludier  <Ud  or  did  not  promise  to  vnrite  to 
lieo  X.  after  the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull ;  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  actually  write  to  him,  are  not  the  present 
subjects  of  inquiry.  The  question  is,  whedier  Luther 
in  the  month  of  October  wrote  to  him  the  letter  printed 
in  his  Latin  works  with  the  date  of  the  sixth  of  April, 
and  this  it  is  apparent  he  could  not  have  done ;  the 
work  to  which  the  letter  was  annexed  as  a  dedication, 
having  been  published  at  least  before  the  month  of 
August,  and  most  probably  in  April,   1^20.     But  as 

some 


^  BMkffhmka  comcnfat.''  Seek.  Ub,  i.  §ee,  $7.  p.  98*  Bat  in  the  m« 
terval  between  the  publication  of  these  two  tracts,  Lutlier  also  pub* 
fished  a  treatise  in  Gennan,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the  Ger^ 
jnan  nobility,  in  terms  of  such  violence  against  the  Roman  see 
^  Dt  etiam  amici  ejus  libellum  istnm  pro  classico  belli  haberent." 
After  noticing  the  contents  of  this  work,  Seckendorf  adds,  ''  Alter 
**  libellns  menai  Augutto  prodiit,  titulnm  habens  De  captiritate  Babyr 
**  Umka;*  ifc.     Seek,  lib,  L  ece,  S8s  p.  lit. 
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aome  attempts  have  been  made  to  impeach  the  accnracy 
of  the  Latin  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  which  may  tend  to  prove  its  correct- 
nessy  and  more  clearly  to  demonstrate  that  the  date  of 
the  sixth  of  April  is  the  genuine  date  of  the  letter  in 
question. 

This  edition,  which  was  begun  m  the  year  l554/a) 
was  superintended  by  the  particular  friends  of  Luther 
soon  after  his  death,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preface,  writ* 
ten  by  his  faithful  adherent  Nichohs  Amsdorf.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  writings  of  Luther  had  been  preo 
viously  collected  without  any  proper  attention  to  dieir 
order  and  arrangement ;  although  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  Amsdorf  observes,  '^  to  know  at  what  time 
''  each  of  them  was  published  by  their  audior."  **  For 
^^  many  persons,'^  adds  he,  ''  not  having  duly  consider- 
''  ed  the  tinier  have  erred  most  scandalously,  whilst 
'^  under  the  pretext  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  they 
*'  have  undertaken  to  reconcile  Christ  and  BeliaL 
'^  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Luther,  in  the  commence* 
'^  ment  of  the  controversy,  whilst  he  was  stiU  fascinat- 
''  ed  by  the  received  ppiuions,  imprudently  conceded 
**  many  things  to  his  adversaries/' 

^*  These  and  similar  errors,*'  says  he,  ''  which  de- 
"  formed  the  writings  of  Luther,  excited  the  pious 
^  mind  of  the  son  of  our  late  illustrious  elector,  to  de« 
'^  vise  some  method,  by  which  the  works  of  this  holy  man 
<'  might  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  pure,  uncomipC, 
**  entire,  and  regular  orderj  for  the  general  use  of  the 

"  church; 


(u)  It  was  carefiiUy  rqAinted  fiiom  the  fint  editioo,  at  Jen, 
in  1612,  ID  four  volmnet;  to  which  latter  editiOB  the  ref^n«Dcet  oi 
this  work  are  made. 
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'<  church ;  and  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ftdth* 
*^  ftiUy,  and  free  from  blemish.  For  diis  purpose  he 
''  called  from  Denmark  fthe  venerable  and  learned 
**  Georgius  Rorarius,  to  whom  Luther  himself  had 
^  deputed  this  task,  and  established  a  printing-office  at 
<'  Jena,  that  all  his  works  might  be  published  with  ex- 
**  act  attention  to  the  order  of  time,  entire  and  unadul- 
'*  terated,  and  without  any  interference  from  the  com- 
**  ments  of  other  per8ons.''('a^ 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  prefiice,  Amsdorf 
agam  insists  upon  the  accuracy  of  diis  chronological 
order  in  the  puUication  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  as 
the  great  excellency  of  the  work.  ''  The  reader  must 
*'  be  informed,''  says  he,  ''  that  by  this  first  volume 
'*  of  the  tracts  of  Ludier,  published  in  die  years  15179 
*^  1B>  19>  ^9  and  SI,  a  history  is  formed,    which 

'^  shews 


■H       ^'K 


(a)  Ftetremo,  Scripts  Lntiwii  sine  liogpteri  cava  oiNlinii  coUecte 
imit,  torn  qaidem  phiriiiiiim  referat  scire,  quo  tempore  wimmqiMdqu^ 
ab  Aotoire  editmii  sit.  Nam  mnlti,  oon  conBiderata  temponim  aerie, 
twfUir  kathumcmtvf ;  dnm  pnetextD  scriptDnmi  Lntheri,  Chriitum 
at  Belial  c^ncilian  stodeat.  Neqae  irerd  oegari  potest,  vimm  Deiy 
tab  imtnuB  cOntrofcnue,  com  adhoe  fiiscinaliie  ewet  receptis  opinv-. 
enibiiB,  et  Mooachoram  ezercitiamagoi&ceret,qiiiedam  imprudeDter 
•cripeisse,  et  adTersarik  conceasisse. 

Hi  et  similes  aaeTi,  qnibiis  scripta  D,  Martini  Lutfaeri  deformata 
erant,  excitanmtpiam  mentem  lUnstriasimi  Pnncipis  Electoris  Dati« 
landatae  memoriae,  ut  post  diTinam  liberationc  m,  de  viis  et  rationibos 
cogitaftt,  qoibas  sancti  Viri  mottomeota,  propter  publicam  Ecclesi« 
Qtilitatem,  piir^,  mcomqrt^,  inUigrii  ordme,  et  sine  ullis  medicamentis 
ederentar,  et  ad  posteros  optima  fide  tranamitterentur.  Itaque  ex 
DaniaTocaYitTenerandmn  et  doctrina  prsRStantem  Viniro,  Dominimi 
et  Ihitrem  raemn  in  Chliato  diarissimum,  M.  Oeorgiom  Rorarium, 
toi  Lotherus  ipse  hoc  negotil  dederat,  et  ofBctnam  typographicam 
JensB  institnit,  nt  omnes  libri,  quorum  Jam  s#pe  mentio  fkcta  est, 
meemraia  temponm  notathne  adhUnttt,  integr^  et  inviolate,  ac  procul 
I'eflMtis  aliomm  commentartis  ederentur,    Prttf.  Afmi.  ta  LaUL  o^. 
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^  flhewB  the  banning  and  progress  of  the  cBspdtfes 
**  about  religion,  the  causes  that  impelled  Lather  to  the 
<'  contest,  and  that  die  l^t  of  the  holy  spirit  became 
**  gradually  Stronger  and  clearer  in  his  mmi/^(a) 
After  such  declarations  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
letter  in  question,  prefixed  to  the  treatise  on  Christiaii 
liberty,  priiited  widi  dial-  treatise,  with  die  date  of 
the  sudi  of  April,  and  followed  in  die  works  of 
Ludier,  at  a  considerable  distance  and  after  several 
intervening  publications  by  the  papal  bull,  was  not 
written  until  after  such  bull  had  been  issued?  and  even  not 
until  jrfter  die  tract  De  Capthitate  Bebyiomcay  lAoAt 
was  published  in  August,  \590^  and  appears  m  itf 
proper  place  in  die  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Ludier  ^ 


It  is  indeed  surpriring  that  any  person  who  hus  paid 
die  least  attention  to  die  subject,,  should  not  have  per^^ 
oeived  how  inconsistent  it  would  have  been  with  the 
character  of  Luther,  and  how  contradictory  to  \aa 
known  declarationB  and  conduct,  to  have  addressed 
himself  to  the  p<^,  after  the  issuing  of  the  bull,  in 
terms  which  could,  on  any  construction,  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  pacific  and  conciliatory.  From  hia 
own  letters,  it  appears  that  he  knew  of  the  bull 
early  in  the  month  of  July,  and  that  he  then  form- 
ed a  resolution  never  more  to  be  reconciled,  or 
hold  communion  with  die  church  of  Rome.  **  The 
^'  die  is  now  cast ;"  says  he,   ''  the.  Roman  fiiry  and 

"  die 


(a)  ^  Sciat  igitnr  Lector,  'nhoc  tomolibromm  D.  Lathcri,  ^os  mb 
^  iiiitiam  controTeraue,  anno  17. 18.  19.  SO.  tU  edidit,  redtari  if%9- 
^  toruun^  que  docet  qualia  fuerud  iwitia  et  piogranoneM  dtipitf«- 
^  iiotmrn  de  Religunu;  qus  caosa  Latherum  ad  hiec  cerUunina  im* 
**  pnlerit,  et  quod  lux  spiritiu  aancti  subinde  clarior  et  finuior  in 
^  Btate  ipsins  facta  fit"    Anud*  ut  tvip. 


^'  the  ftonutt  favour  are  alike  despised ;  I  never  mora 
f  wiD  be  reconciled  ivitfa  tfaem,  nor  communicate  witb 
*'  them  in  fiiture*  Let  them  condenin  and  burn  mj 
**  writings^  I,  in  return,  unless  fire  shall  be  wanting, 
^  will  condemn  and  publicly  bum  the  whole  pontifical 
^  kw;  diat  is,  that  Hydra-heresf ;  and  there  shall  be 
<<  an  end  of  my  hidierto  firuitkss  obedience.'Va^  Whe- 
ther Luther  deviated  from  this  his  first  resolution^  snf- 
fideiilly  appears  by  hia  subeetpient  conduct. 

'Another  striking  indication  of  the  ^position  of 
Lodicri  appean  m  his  treatise  De  Ciqiltpjiaie  £a^/o- 
nkom  At  the  close  of  this  work  he  also  admila  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  boll  and  of  the  sentence  of  eacomnMUiicataon 
issued  gainst  him,  unless  he shoidd renounce  hiseirors; 
to  which  he  ironically  adUs,  '<  If  this  be  true,  let  this 
'*  book  be  taken  as  a  pert  of  my  rstractatioa ;  and  lest 
M  Aey  should  think  that  their  tjranigr  has  produced  no 
'<  dkctf  I  shaH  soon,  Christ  willing^  publish  the  re* 
'^  mainder,  which  shall  abundantly  testify  my  obedienm^ 
^  in  so<^  a  manner  as  the  Roman  see  never  saw  or 
<«  heard  of  before.^'ri; 

Hius  for  die  declaradons  of  Luther  daring  the 
months  of  July  and  August  next  afker  the  issuing  of  tba 

papal 

(a)  ^  A  me  qnidem^  jacti  miU  fltea,  contemptui  est  Rmnaiif 
^farorethnor;  nolo  ebreccmciliari  nee  emiunwiicareiBpefyetiHUB; 
^  dumioBt  emrantqns  nes*  Es^  vicaniiy  aW  IgiieiB  habna  as* 
^  ywaiDf  damosbo,  pnbaceqiie  esuciaiDuio  Jw  Poatificiiiiii  totaaiy 
<<idest,  Lemam  iUsmhsrcainm;  et  fiaen  Inboklt  MnUttstip  cathi- 
o  Mb  tautoMU^  ftnsttatn  ohMTfaatia.''  Af.  Sttk.  W^.  I  Mi.  tr» 
f.  111. 

(h)  ^  Aoditaai  eafan  aadioy  psmtM  Me  temo  in  mt  BuUm  ta 
*  dirsi  pspbticai,  ^bw  ad  rerocadonem  urgear,.  ant  hsretioiis  da- 

•*  cUrer. 
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papal  bull.  But  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  Adi  in 
the  month  of  October^  and  at  the  precise  time^ 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  letter  in 
question,  he  still  adhered  to  his  former  resolution, 
never  more  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  see.  In  a 
letter  of  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  he  declares  that 
''  as  to  the  bull,  respecting  which  others  wrote  so  much  to 
''  the  Roman  court,  he  despised  it,  and  would  attack  it  as 
^  false  and  impious,  and  in  every  respect,  £ccian.'VaJ  If 
the  supi)ositionof  my  opponents  were  well  founded,  Lu- 
ther assured  Miltitz  that  he  would  write  to  die  pope  wftfaini 
twelve  days  from  the  eleventh  of  October,  modestlyBS^i 
humbly,  and  woidd  date  such  letter  on  the  sixth  day  of 
September  preceding,  and  prefix  it  to  a  book  which  he 
was  then  writing,  and  intended  to  send  to  the  pontiff! 
What  the  s«itiments  of  Luther  were  on  the  thirteenth 
of  October  we  have  just  now  seen^  and  that  no  altera-* 
tion  took  place  between  the  diirttenth  and  thethirtiedi 
of  the  same  month,  may  be  inferred  frotn  anoth^  letter^ 
said  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  the  former  \(b)  and 
yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that  during  diis  precise 
interval  Luther  wrote  to  conciliate  Leo  X. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  from  several  passages 

in  the  letters  of  Luther  at  this  period,  it  is  evident  that 

^  he 

'*  clarer.    Qam  a  vera  sant,  hunc  Ubelltini  volo  partem  ease  revoca- 
« tionis  mee  fiitone^  ae  soain  tyrannidem  irustra  inflatam  qaerahtnr,. 
^  reliqnam  partem  propediem  edituns  sum,  talem,  Christo  propitio, 
**  qoalem  faactenos  non  videiit  nee  audierit  Remana  sedes,  obedien* 
^  tiam  meam  atamde  teBtatiims."    JjUh,  op,  tom»  ii.  p.  286. 

'  (a)  "  Bulla  ktBL  Romaoa  per  Eccimn  allata^de  qaa  nostr  acrilniiit 
^  ad  PoQtificem  Plura;  ego  eam  contemno,  6ijam  incodo  tanquanL 
^  impiam  et  mendaeem,  omnilyiisqDe  modis  EoetaDam."  Ap^  Stek, 
Mb.  I  arc.  29.  p.  114. 

(b)  Side.  Ub.  i.  aec.  99.  p.  115. 

1 
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he  was  then  preparing  his  two  tracts  before  meDtioDed 
as  an  answer  to  the  bull,  which  he  publishedy  and  which 
appear  in  his  works,  with  the  date  of  die  first  day 
of  December,  \520,(a)  In  tfie  prefeice  to  the 
first  of  these,  Adversus  execrabilem  AntichriUi  Bui' 
lam,  he  treats  the  bull  as  a  surreptitious  production; 
pretending  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  papists 
are  mocking  him,  or  whether  they  are  really  so 
insane  at  Rome  as  to  have  issued  such  a  bull.  ''  HoW- 
^  ever  this  may  be,''  says  he,  *'  it  is  certainly  not  in- 
^*  credible,  that  where  £ccius  is  the  apostle,  there  will 
''  the  reign  of  Antichrist  be  found,  and  every  madness 
^  committed.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  be  cautious  in 
''  believing  that  Leo  X.  with  his  learned  cardinals  can 
^'  have  been  the  authors  of  such  insanity ;  to  which 
^'  caution  I  am  led,  not  so  much  by  any  desire  to  de- 
"  fend  the  honour  of  the  Roman  see,  as  that  I  may 
''  not  myself  be  inflated  by  vain-glory,  in  having  been 
**  found  worthy  to  bear  s||ch  a  great  and  fortunate  lot, 
**  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  of  God.  For  if  indeed  th^ 
^^  Roman  pontiff  dius  rages  against  me,  who  can  be 
''  happier  in  the  sight  of  God  than  Luther,  who  is  thus 
''  condemned  by  such  hig^  authority  for  such  manifest 
**  'truth ;  or  what  can  I  have  to  wish  for,  but  diat  I 
''  should  never  be  absolved  or  reconciled,  nor  ever 
''  more  conmiunicate  with  that  most  ignorant^  most 
*^  impious,  and  most  ferocious  Antichrist.  Happy 
''  that  day !  Happy  that  death ;  to  be  received  with 
''joy  and  the  highest,  gratitude  to  God,  should  I  be 
"  destined  to  be  found  employed,  and  to  perish  in  such 

f  ''a  cause ! 


'9^ 


(a)  It  does  not  appear  that  Lather  wrote  any  book  after  the  pab* 
lication  of  the  ball,  and  before  December,  1520,  except  these  two 
tracts,  neither  of  which  could  sorely  be  the  work  which,  as  Miltiti 
informs  us,  he  was  then  writing,  md  uiUnied  t9  ttnd  at  a  fcwi^ 
^jferuig  io  the  pope* 
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**  a  cause  I'Y^^  He  then  declareSi  m  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  holy  angek  and  the  whole 
world,  that  he  wholly  dissents  from  the  damnable  doc- 
trines of  the  bull,  which  he  anathematizes  and  execrates, 
as  the  sacrilegious  and  blasphemous  adversary  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  asserts  his  own  articles  con- 
demned by  the  bull,  and  proposes  them  to  be  believed 
by  all  christians,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation; 
declaring  that  he  shall  consider  all  those  who  assent 
to  the  bull  as  antichrists  and  as  heathens.^ 6^  Nor 
is  he  less  severe,  or  less  violent,  in  the  work  itself 
than  in  the  preface.     He  there  calls  upon  the  pope  and. 

\m 

(a)  **  Venxm  qmcqnid  nt,  mihi  incredibile  oon  est,  ubi  Apostolus 
''  Eccins  anditur  et  valet,  ibi  Anticfarbti  regiraiii  esse,  et  nihil  oon 
*<  tnsanianiiii  honunes  audere.  Interim  tamen  agam,  ne  credam 
*'  Leonem  X.  Romannm  Episcopnm,  cam  snis  eniditis  cardinalifons, 
f*  ease  barum  insaniarom  antores,  qaod  oon  tam  iacio,  at  Romani 

^nominis  honorem  costodiam,  qnam  ne  soperbia  fumisinfler,  et 
« digmis  mihi  videar,  talia  tam  poldiFa,  tam  glorioni,  poti  pro 
^  veritate  Dei^  Si  enim  vere  Romanos  Episcopos  in  me  sic  jnatv- 
'*  ret,  qnis  Luthero  coram  Deo  felicior  esset,  qui  ob  tam  maoifestam 
^  Teritatem  a  tanto  vertice  damnaretor?  Quid  enim  optandum  mihi 
**  foret,  qnam  ut  nonquam  absolverer,  reconciliarer,  commnnicarer 
<>  Anticfaristo  isti  indoctisumo,  impiisimo,  ftiriosissinio?  Felix  Qla 
**  dies,  feUz  iUa  mors,  cam  gandio  etaammagralitiidttie  Deo  ref»- 
**  renda,  si  quandofiatyOt  in  ista  canaa  me  iqpprehendat,  et  perdat.* 
IaUH,  ap»  tom  2.  p,  287. 

(b)  "  Eaostimationem  igitnr  soam  qaisqn«  habeat  de  Romanise 
^  Ego,  qnisqois  fiierit  hajus  Bolls  autor,  eum  pro  ADtichr.sto  habeo, 
^  et  contra  Anticbristum  h»c  scribo,  redempturds  veritatem  Christi 
^  qnod  in  me  fiierit,  qnam  ille  extingnere  conatur.  Atqne  primom, 
^  at  nihil  in  me  obttneat  ex  omnibns  qos  voluit,  protestor  coram 
^  Deo  and  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Cbristo,  et  Sanctis  Aof^elis  ejus,  et 
*'  toto  mnndo,  me  dissentire  totocorde  damnationi  hujns  bulls,  qoam 
^  et  maledico  et  execror,  velut  hostem  sactilegam  et  blaspheniiam 
''  Cbrihti  filii  Dei  et  Domini  nostri,  Amen.  Deinde  assero  et  amplec- 
^  tor  fidacia  tots  spiritiis  roci  articulos  per  earn  daninatos,  a»se- 
''  rendosqne  pronuntio  omnibus  Christianis,  sub  psoa  stenia*  ma- 
^  Ied:ctiofU9 ;  et  Antichilstos  habendos  quicumqne  liulhe  consense- 

•*  rin^ 
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Lb  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  diabolical  blasphemies,  "  otherwbe,''  he  adds, 
^'  be  it  known  to  you,  that  I  and  all  other  christians 
shall  consider  your  see  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  pos- 
sessed by  Satan  himself;  which  not  only  will  we  not 
obey,  nor  own  ourselves  subject  to,  or  incorporated 
^  with,  but  shall  detest  and  execrate,  as  the  chief  enemy 
**  of  Christ ;  beii^  prepared  in  this  our  decision,  not 
*^  only  to  bear  with  joy  your  stupid  censures,  but  even 
**  to  request  that  you  will  never  absolve  us,  or  number  us 
among  your  followers,  as  we  would  rather  fulfil  your 
cruel  tyranny  by  offering  up  to  you  our  lives.  If 
"  then  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  vigour  of  our  fiuth 
**  be  of  any  avail,  we  in  return  condenm  you,  if  you^ 
''  persevere  in  your  fury,  and  deliver  over  you  and  your 
**  bull,  with  all  yoiir  decretals  to  Satan,  that  by  the  de- 
**  stniction  of  the  flesh  your  souls  may  be  liberated 
"  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  the  name  of  him 
^  whom  ye  persecute,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen.  Y^^ 

In  the  foregoing  passage  Ludier  again  refers  to  his 
invariable  resolution  of  committing  the  bull,  with  the 

Roman 

--~ — ■ • — —  -    _ . 

'*  rint,  qnoB  et  his  scriptis,  conjancto  mill!  omdlimi  spiritn  qui  paii 
**  ChrbtQin  cogDOScnnt  et  colnnt,  pro  Etfamcis  habeo  et  devito,  se- 
^  cnndoin  pntceptnni  eJowleni^Doiniiii  nostii  Jeso  Christi  Amen. 
^  Hec  mea  Revocatio  eito,  o  Bulla,  vere  Bullamiii  fifia."    Lmtk* 

•p.  ut  np. 

(a)  <*  Te  igitur  Leo  X.  vos  Domini  Cardimdes  Roms,  et  qni- 
"  cnnqne  Rom«  aliquid  estis,  compello,  et  in  fiuiem  vobis  libeie 
'*  dico,  n  vestro  nomine  vestraqne  scientia  h«c  BnUa  ejdTit,  eamqae 
"  vestram  agnoscitii,  utar  et  ege  potestate  roea,  qna  in  baptismo, 
'*  per  Dei  miserioordiam  factns  mm  fillns  Dei,  et  coheres  Christi, 
**  fandatns  supra  firmam  petram,  que  nee  portas  inferi,  nee  celum, 
"  ncc  terram  formidat,  et  dico,  moneo,  hortor  vos  in  Domino,  nt 
**  ad  cor  redeatis,  istis  diabolicis  blasphemiii,  et  plus  valde  nimio 
^  andacibus  ioipictatibus  modnm  ponatis)  atque  id  cito.    Quod  nisi 

<<feceritis 
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Roman  decretals,  to  the  flames ;  a  resolution  Mrhich  he 
carried  into  effect  at  Wittemberg  on  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  1520;  and  thus  accomplished  in  their  full 
extent  the  threats,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
thrown  out  as  early  as  die  mondi  of  July  precedii^. 

The  real  feelings  and  conduct  of  Luther  on  diis 
occasion  are  to  be  judged  of,  not  from  the  letters  of 
the  papal  agent,  who  might  misrepresent  him  to  th^ 
pope,  btit  from  his  own  undoubted  declarations  and 
writings,  iiduch  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  series, 
and  in  which  he  uiliformly  attacks  the  Roman  court 
with  a  degree  of  violence,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
idea,  that  he  had  ever,  from  the  issuing  of  the  bull,  en- 
tertained the  slightest  hope  or  wish  for  reconcilia- 
tion. By  this  bull,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
forty  one  points  of  doctrine,  asserted  by  Luther,  were 
condemned  as  heretical  and  scandalous.  Can  it  then 
be  supposed  that  he  would  have  deserted  the  defence  of 
his  opinions,  to  virrite,  as  is  pretended,  a  humble  letter 
to  the  pope,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation ?  If  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  de- 
reliction of  his  principles,  it  would  have  subjected 
him,  in  reality,  to  the  hypothetical  animadversions  of 

Mosheim, 

''  feceritiBy  sdtote  me,  cum  •mnibiu  qni  Chrotam  colant,  vestram 
*'  sedera,  a  Satano  ipso  poesessam  et  oppressam,  pro  sede  damnata 
^  Antichristihaberey  cui  non  mode  non  obediamns,  ant  subditiet  con- 
^  corporati  esse  velimnsy  sed  detestamur  et  execramur,  sicat  princi- 
**  pem  et  snmmnm  hostem  Christi ;  parati  pro  hac  sententia  nostra, 
^  stultas  vestras  ceminas  non  modo  cum  gaadio  ferre,  sed  etiam  ro- 
**  gare  ne  miqaam  dm  absolvatis,  aut  inter  vestros  nnmeretis,  quin 
**  at  cnientam  vestram  tyrrannidem  expleatis,  ad  mortem  nos  ultra 
^  offerimus.  Quod  si  quid  spiritos  Christi  et  impetus  fidei  nostrae  va- 
*^  let,  his  scriptis,  |ri  perseTeraveritis  in  fiirore  isto,  vos  damnamus  et 
«  una  com  Bulla  ista,  oomibusqae  Decretalibus  Satan«  tradimus,  in 
^  interitmn  camis  at  spiritos  vester  in  die  Domini  nobiscum  liberetar. 
^  In  nomine,  quern  vos  persequimini,  Jesu  Christi  Domini  fiottri, 
«  Amen."    IjUh,  op,  torn,  2.  j».  S89. 


' 
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Mosheim^  which,  although  applied  to  Luther  after  the 
confirmatory  bull  of  excommunication,  in  1521,  would 
have  been  equally  proper  on  diia  occasion.  ''  To  snb* 
**  mit  to  the  orders  of  a  cruel  and  insolent  enemy, 
"  would  have  been  the  greatest  degree  of  impmdenoa 
*^  ima^nable ;  and  to  embrace  anew,  errors  diat  ha 
**  had  rejected  with  a  just  indignation,  and  exposed 
^*  with  the  clearest  evidence,  would  have  discovered  a 
^'  want  of  intqjity  and  principle  worthy  only  of  the 
**  most  abandoned  profligate.'Y^^ 


After  this  explicit  statemoit,  I  might  in  my  turn 
cuse  my  opponents  of  having  engaged  in  this  discussion 
without  having  previously  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
subject)  and  of  having  rashly  contended  for  such  a 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  Luther,  as  would  have 
led  to  consequences  of  which  they  were  not  aware ;  but 
I  am  so  far  from  retortii^  their  censures^  that  I  feel 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  which  their  remarks  have 
a£forded  me,  of  obviating  the  only  charge  of  an  error 
in  point  of  fact,  which  has  hitherto  been  brought 
against  lAy  work ;  and  at  the  sametime  of  examining, 
still  more  particularly,  the  conduct  of  Luther,  at  rae 
of  the  most  critical  and  active  periods  of  his  life,  and 
removing  from  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  an 
important  error,  highly  injurious  to  the  great  reformer, 
and  to  which  several  protestant  writers,  subsequent  to 
Seckendorf,  have  incautiously  given  their  support. 

• 
I  cannot  however  finally  quit  this  subject  without  some 

notice 


(•)  MMheim'i  Ecel.  HiH.  Sy  MaeUau.  vW.  n  p.  S9. 
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notice  of  the  chai]ges  which  have  so  g^erally  been  con-' 
nected  with  tfaose  before-mentioned,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  inBinuated,  or  asserted,  that  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  discredit  the  characters  of  the  early  reformers, 
and  to  depreciate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  reforma- 
tion, as  well  by  a  reference  to  the  well-knovm  persecu- 
tion of  Sorvetus,  as  on  odier  occasions.    In  answer  to 
diis  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  die  idea  that  the 
following  work  is  hostile  to  the  reformation,  is  a  misre- 
presentation, industriously  circulated  by  those  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  warm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
testantbm,  are  as  adverse  to  all  religious  liberty  as  the 
most  bigotted  Roman  Catholic ;  and  that  whoever  peruses 
the  following  pages  with  an  impartial  eye,  cannot  fiiil  to 
discover,   that  so  hr  from  depreciating  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  reformation,  I  have  only  had  to  regret 
that  it  was  not  carried  to  die  fiill  extent  for  which 
its  promoters  originally  contended.    To  this  I  can  add, 
with  great  sincerity,  that  in  adverting  to  the  persecutions 
of  which  protestants  have  been  guilty,  my  only  object 
has  been  to  excite  that  abhorrence  of  persecution,  under 
every  form  and  pretext,  which  is  the  surest  safeguard 
i^iist  its  return.    If  it  should  appear,  as  has  been  im- 
puted to  me,  diat  I  have  animadverted  with  more  severity 
on  the  protestants  than  on  the  papists,  ic  is  because  better 
things  were  to  have  been  expected  firom  them ;  because 
they  who  asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  them- 
selves, ought  not  to  have  denied  it  to  others;  because 
they  who  have  represented  the  cruelties  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  greatest  of  her 
abominations,  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  cautious 
how  they  gave   rise  to  similar  charges  against  them- 
selves ;  and  lastiy,  because  it  is  more  painfiil  to  per- 
ceive 
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ceive  a  disgraceful  blot  among  those  with  whom  we  are 
nearly  associated,  tlian  among  diose  who  are  further  re- 
moved from  us  in  principles  and  opinions.  Hence  the 
persecution  of  Servetus,  conducted  by  Calvin,  and  ap- 
proved by  Bullinger  and  Melancthon,  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  those  colours  which  it  so  justly  merits ;  and 
should,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  be  still  further  raised 
up,  as  a  perpetual  beacon,  to  guard  mankind  against 
the  possible  recurrence  of  an  event  which  outrages  at 
once  the  feelings  of  humanity,,  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  not  on  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  any  established  church,  whatever  ita 

• 

adherents  may  believe,  that  we  are  to  rely  for  the  re- 
jection of  those  intolerant  and  persecuting  principles 
which  have  for  so  many  ages  di^raced  the  Roman  sec. 
*^  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of 
**  the  reformed  church  in  their  respective  countries^ 
''  inflicted,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity, 
''  the  same  ponisfaments  which  were  denounced  against 
**  tfaw  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  such 
*^  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds.'Ya^ 
To  have  freed  the  human  race  from  the  dread  of 
violence  and  persecution,  in  the  exercise  of  religion  and 
the  pursuit  ot  tiuth,  would  have  conferred  greater 
lionour  on  Luther  tlian  die  enforcement  of  any  dogma- 
tical opinions  whatever.  To  his  good  intentions  and 
incorruptible  int^ity,  die  following  work  bears  uniform 
and  ample  testimony ;  but  with  the  restraints  of  his 
superiors,  Luther  could  not  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
his  education ;  and  his  highest  aim  was  only  to  establish 
another  despotism  in  the  place  of  that  from  which  he  had 
himself  escaped.  In  thus  sanctioning,  by  his  opinion 
and  example,  the  continuance  of  an  exterior  and  posi- 
tive control  over  the  consciences  of  mankind,  he  con- 
firmed the  pretensions  of  the   Roman  see ;  and   may 

more 


(u)  Robertson's  Charles  V.  book  ii. 
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more  justly  be  said  to  have  shared  its  authority^  than  to 
have  invalidated  its  unjust  assumptions.  But  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  are  derived  from  higher  views ;  from 
an  enlarged  idea  of  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the 
impartiality  of  the  supreme  Being,  from  the  cultivation 
of  generous  and  social  affections ;  and  in  short,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  christian  religion  as  taught  by  its  great 
founder,  and  not  as  perverted  by  the  ambition,  the  ob- 
stinacy, or  the  ^orance  of  his  erring  followers. 

I  trust  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  not  engaged 
in  the  foregoing  discussions  widiout  great  reluctance. 
To  malicious  misrepresentations,  ignorant  cavils,  and  il- 
liberal abuse,  I  entertain  the  most  perfect  indifference ; 
but  in  diis  instance,  an  error  of  some  inSportance  has 
been  gravely  imputed  to  me.  I  could  not  expect  that  my 
readers  in  general,  should  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
the  different  writers  on  this  subject,  and  a  lorig  investiga- 
tion of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  evidence  to  determine 
between  me  and  my  censors,  and  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  further 
authorities,  and  to  confirm  ike  opinion  which  I  have  before 
advanced.  I  feel  it  a  duty  towards  those  who  have  honour- 
ed my  writings  with  their  approbation,  not  to  suffer  them 
to  be  depreciated  by  an  unfounded  charge  in  a  point  of 
historical  fact ;  and  a  still  greater  duty  not  to  relinquish 
the  defence  of  those  principles  of  liberty,  of  toleration, 
and  of  truth,  which  I  have  hitherto  invariably  asserted, 
and  which  I  shall  continue  to  maintain,  independent 
alike  either  of  censure  or  of  praise. 


CHAP.  I 


1475 — 1493. 


jBIRTH  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici^  aflerwards 
Leo  X. — Sovereigns  of  Christendom — Politic 
col  state  of  Europe — Peculiarities  of  the  papal 
Government — Temporal  power  of  the  popes — 
Union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  autho^ 
rity — Advantages  of  the  papal  Government — 
Destination  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the 
Church — His  early  preferments^-His  father 
endeavours  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Car* 
dinal — Marriage  of  Francesco  Cibo  and  Ma- 
daUna  de'  Medici — Giovanni  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  purple — Letter  from  Politiano  to 
the  pope — Studies  of  Giovanni — Bernardo 
Dovizio  da  Bibbiena — Defects  in  the  character 
of  Giovanni  accounted  for — His  father  en* 
dear  ours  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  probation^^ 
Giulio  de'  J^edici  afterwards  Clement  VIL — 
Giovanni  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his. 
rank-^Quits  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome^^ 
Eminent  Cardinals  then  in  the  college — Zium 
brother  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  the  pope — Ermolao  Barbara 
patriarch  of  Aquikja — Rumours  of  approach^ 
ing  calamities.  % 


(  s  ) 
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GioVANiirr  ]^*'MEi>ic^,rfterwarffe supreme  chap. 
pontiff  by  the  name  ef  Lec  ^it£  Ti:nth,.        ^ 
was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Td^wT 
adled  Ihe  Magmficent,  by  hk  Wile  Clarice,  Birth  of 
the  dauKhtey  ot  Gisusopo  Orsina     He  wa»  g»^m»« 
botn  aiC  Floren^e^  on  the  eteventh  day  of  De-  ,|ften«wii 
cember,  1475;   ^^^  ^^^  probably  received  LeoX. 
hb  baptismal  name^  after  his  paternal  great 
uilcle,  Giovannii   the  second  son  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  died  in  the  year    I46I ;  or 
from  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,   the  brother  of 

B  i  Lucre  tia, 
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CHAP.    Lucrctia,  mother  of  ^Lorenzo  de'  Medici*  who 

'        was  then  living. 
A.  p.i«r5. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Giovanni,  the 
age  of  portents  was  not  yet  past ;  and  it  has 
been  recorded  with  all  the  gravity  of  history, 
that  prior  to  that  event,  his  mother  dreamt 
that  she  was  delivered  of  an  enormous^  but. 
docile  lion ;  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  cer- 
tain prognostic,  not  only  of  the  future  emi- 
nence of  her  son,  but  also'  of  the  name  which 
he  was  to  assume  on  arriving  at  the  papal  dig- 
nity./^o/  Whether  the  dream  gave  rise  to  the 
appellation,  or  the  appellation  to  the  dream, 
may  admit  of  doubt;  but  although  nothing 
appears  in  his  infancy  to  justify  his  being 
compared  to  a  lion,  in  his  early  docility  he 
seems  at  least  to  have  realized  the.  supposed 
prognostics  of  his  mother. 

The  year  in  which  Giovanni  was  bom.  is 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Italy  as  a  year 
of  peace  and  ttanquillity,  whilst  almost  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  calamities 
of  internal  commotions,  or  of  foreign  war. 

It 


fa)  Jcvi'h  vita  Leonis  x.  lib,  u     Ammiraic^  EUraUo 
Hi  Leone  x.  in  Opusc.  iii.  62. 
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It  was  also  solemnized  as  the  year  of  Jubilee,   ^\^^* 
which  was  theuceforwards  celebrated  once  in 


twenty-five  years. 

/ 

At  this  period  the  pontifical  chair  was 
filled  by  Sixtus  IV.  who  had  not  yet  evinced  ^^'•'•w* 
that  turbulent  disposition  which  was  after-  ^^^ 
wards  so  troublesomei  not  only  to  the  family 
of  the  Medici  and  the  city  of  Florence^  but 
to  all  the  states  of  Italy.    The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  governed  by  Ferdinand,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Alfonso  king  of  Naples,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Sicily ;  who  had  bequeathed  the  first 
of  these  kingdoo^s  to  his  son,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  two  latter  by  His  brother  John 
II.  the  father  of  another  Ferdinand,  who  now 
enjoyed  them,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Isa- 
bella,   the  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile, 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  apd  Castile 
under  one  dominion.     The  states  of  Milan 
were  yet  held  by  Galeazzo  Maria,  the  son  of 
the  great  Francesco  Sforza.     Frederick  III, 
had  long  worn  the  imperial  crown.  Louis  XI. 
was  king  of  France;  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land;   and   the    celebrated  Mattia  Corvino, 
had  lately  been  elected  by  the  free  voice  of 
his  countrymen,  to  the  supreme  dominion  of 
Hungary. 


The 
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^  ^i^  ^'  ^^^  political  system  of  Europe  was  as  yet 
unformed.  The  despotic  sovereign,  govern- 
ing a  half-civilized  people,  had  in  general  only 
two  principal  ends  in  view;  the  supporting  of 
|iis  authority  at  home  by  the  depression  of  his 
powerful  nobles,  and  tKe  extending  ofhisdomi-r 
nion  abroad  by  the  subjugation  of  his  weaker 
neighbours.  Devoted  to  these  objects,  which 
frequently  required  all  their  talents  and  all 
their  resources,  the  potentates  of  Europe  had 
beheld  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  destruc-. 
tion  of  the  eastern  empire,*  and  the  abridgment 
of  the  christian  territory,  by  a  race  of  barba- 
rians, who  were  most  probably  prevented  only 
by  their  own  dissensions,  from  establishing 
themselves  in  Italy,  and  desolating  (he  kingv 
doms  of  the  west.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pius  IL 
had  called  upon  the  European  sovereigns  to 
unite  in  the  common  cause.  The  ardour  of 
the  crusades  was  past.  A  jealousy  of  each 
other,  or  of  their  own  subjects,  wa^  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  his  entreaties;  and  the  good 
pontiff  was  at  length  convinced,  that  his  elo- 
quence would  be  better  employed  in  prevailing 
on  the  Turkish  Emperor  to  relinquish  his 
creed  arid  embrace  Christianity,  than  in  stimula- 
ting the  princes  of  Europe  to  resist  his  Virms.faJ 

The 


faj  Pii.  M.  £plsl*  ad  Ulustrissimum  MahumetumTur- 
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The  establishment  and  long  uninterrupted  9?f^?' 

continuance  of  the  papal  government,  may  

justly  be  considered  as  amongst  the  most  ex-     "  ^*  "^^• 
traordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Nature  of 
mankind.    To  the  sincere  catholic  this  ind[ee4     ****  i*^ 
is  the  great  evideace  of  the  truth. of  the  reli?     ^^^^ 
gion  which  he  profess^3>  th^  perpetual  mira- 
cle which  proves  ^  constant  extension  of  the 
divine  favour  to  that  church,  against  which 
ike  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail;  but  they  ' 
who  conceive  that  this  phenomenon^  like  other 
events  of  the  moral  world,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  secondary  causes,  and  from  the  usus^ 
course  of  nature,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  ductility  and  habitual  sub- 
servience of  the  human  mipd,  whigh,  when 
awed  by  superstition,  and  subdued  by  heredi- 
tary prejudices,  can  not  only  assent  to  the 
most  incredible  propositions,  but  act  in  con- , 
^equenqe  pf  these  convictions  with  as  much 
energy  and  perseverance,  as  if  they  were  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason,  or  the  most  evir 
dent  dictates  of  truth.      Whilst  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe  held  their  doipinions 
by  Uneal  .succession,  by  choice  of  election,  or 
by  what  politicians   have  denominated    the 

right 

corum  principemy  inter  ejus  Ep.  imp.  per  Anhnium  Z^^r 
thumf  Mediolan^  1487. 


▲.  D.  14^5. 
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CHAP.  y.jght  of  conquest ;  the  Roman  pontiff  claimed 
his  power  as  the  immediate  vicegerent  of  God ; 
and  experience  has  shewn,  that  for  a  long 
course  of  ages,  his  title  was  considered  as  the 
most  secure  of  any  in  Europe.  Nor  has  the 
papal  governmei^t,  in  later  times^  received 
any  great  trouble  from  the  turbulence  of  its 
subjects,  who  instead  of  feeling  themselves 
degraded,  were  perhaps  gratified  in  consi- 
dering themselves  as  the  peculiar  people  of  a 
sovereign,  whose  power  was  not  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  his  own  dominions,  but  was  as 
extensive  as  Christianity  itself. 

Without  entering  upon  a  minute  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  after  they  had  emerged  from 
their  pristine  state  of  poverty  and  humility, 
they  remained  for  many  a^es  in  an  acknow-^ 
ledged  subordination  to  the  Roman  eniperors, 
anfl  to  their  delegates,  the  exarchates  of  Ra- 
venna ;  to  whom,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was 
Origm    of  transferred  to   Constantinople,    the  govern- 
thc  tempo-  ment  of  Italy  was  intrusted.     As  the  power 
raipowerof  ^f  ^^le  emperors  declined,  that  of  the  popes 
increased ;  and  in  the  contests  of  the  middle 
ages,  during  which  the  Huns,  the  Vandals, 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  Frainks,  were  succes- 
sively 
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iively  masters  of  Italy,  a  conunon  veneration  ^ ^-^ P» 
among  these  ferocious  conquerors  for  the  fa- 
ther of  the  faithful,  and  the  head  of  the  chris* 
tian  church,  not  only  secured  his  safety,  but 
enlarged  his  authority/o^  From  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Gonstantine,  various  grants,  en- 
dowments, and  donations  of  extensive  territo- 
ries, 


(a)  The  coining  of  monqr  by  the  ^Ibinan  poDtif&  nay 
be  considered  as  a  mark  of  sovereign  and  indepeadent  autho- 
rity ;  but  at  what  precise  period  they  began  to  exercise  this 
right,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Muratori,  in  his  Annali  if 
Halia^  vol.  iv.  p.  464,  informs  us,  that  the  popes  coined 
money,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne (about  the  year  800]  and  that  the  city  of  Rome 
had  enjoyed  that  privilege  a6  anliquo*  Other  writers  have 
assigned  an  earlier  date,  which  opinion  they  have  founded  on 
a  coin  of  Zacharia,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  from  the 
year  740  to  751 — v.  Disserlaz*  dtt  CatUe  Giacomo  Acami 
dill  'prigini  id  antiehUa  delta  Zecca  F&ntificia^  p*  8,  Ed. 
Rom.  1762.  This  subject  has  given  rise  to  serious  contro- 
versy, even  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  church* 
Muratori  and  Fontanini  hav,e  embraced  different  opinions, 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  support  in  several  learned 
publications,  in  which  the  ancient  rights  of  the  emperors 
and  the  popes  to  various  parts  of  Italy  are  particularly  dis- 
cussed. All  collectors  li^ever  agree  in  commencing  their 
series  from  Adrian  I.  created  pope  in  783, '  from  which  time 
Acami  has  given  a  succession  of  thirty-four  coins  of  difierenc 
pontiffs,  sitaneof  which,  are  however  supposed,  to  have  is- 
sued from  the  metropolitan  sees  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ayihg  trit>ute  to  Rome.  * 
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CHAP,   riej^  2ure  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  difie- 

•  rent  princes  on  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  inso- 

A.  P4«T4.   muclij  i\^i  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy  to 

which  they  have  not  at  some  period  asserted  a 
claim.  That  many  of  these  grants  are  suppo- 
sititious is  generally  acknowledged  \faj  whilst 
the  validity  of  others,  which  ar^  admitted  to 
have  existed,  frequently  rests  merely  on  the 
temporary  right  of  some  intruder,  whose  only 
title  was  his  sword,  and  who,  in  many  IQ- 
stances,  gave  to  the  pontiff  what  he  could  no 
longer  retain  for  himself  Under  the  colour 
however  of  these  donations,  the  popes  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  different  parts  of  Italy, 
and  among  the  rest,  of  the  whole  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  extending  along  a .  considerable 
part  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  to  which  they  gave 

the 


faj  The  donation  of  Constantlne,  is  humourouslf ,  but 
holdly  placed  by  Ariosto,  among  the  tnimpeiy  which,  being 
lost  on  earth,  was  Found  by  Astolfo  stored  up  in  the  moon ; 
the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  the  sighs  of  lovers,  the  crowns 
of  forgotten  sovereigns,  and  the  verses  written  in  praise 
•f  great  men. 

*'  pi  vaij  fiori  ad  un  gran  monte  passa, 
**  Gh'ebbe  gii  buono  odore,  or  puzza  forte ; 
*'  Questoeraildono,  se  perd  dir  lece, 
«f  Che  Gostanttao  al  buoo  Silvestre  fece." 

Ori.  Ffir.  cant.  M.  si.  80, 
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the  name  of  Roniania^  or  Romagna/o^  The  ch^ap, 
subsequent  dissensions  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors,  th^  frequent  schisms  which  oc- 
curred in  the  church,  the  unwarlike  nature 
of  the  papal  government,  and  above  all,  the 
impolitic  transfer  of  the  residence  of  the  fiu*« 
pren^e  pontiffs  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  combined  to  weaken  the 
authority  which  the  popes  had  in  the  coursei 
of  so  •  m?iny  ages  acquired ;  and  in  particuUr 
the  cities  of  Romagna,  throwing  off  their  de- 
pendence on  the  papal  see,  either  formed  for 
themselves  peculiar. and  independent  goverm 
ments,  or  became  subject  to  some  successful 
adventurer,  who  acquired  his  superiority  by 
force  of  arms.  No  longer  able  to  maintain 
an  actual  authority,  the  Roman  pontiffs  en- 
deavoured to  res^rv^  at  least  a  paramount  or 

confirmatory 


I  ■ 


(a)  Tlie  validity  of  these  donations,  and  particularly 
those  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  and  ofhis  son  Charlemagne, 
is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Ammirato,  who  attempts  to  shew, 
that  the  authority  of  the  popes  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy;  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have  dbtinguished  between 
their  temporal  and  their  ecclesiastical  power,  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  his  opinion.  Jmrnir,  Discorso  come  la 
Chiesa  Romana  sia  cnsciula  ne*  beni  iemporalL  Opusc^  v,  \u 
/.  67p  Those  readers  who  are  inclined  to  examine  more 
particularly  into  this  subject,  may  consult  the  Fasciculus 
firum  pxpeUndarum  fb'  fugiendarum^  lorn*  i.  p*  124« 
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c  HAP.   confirmatory  right ;  and  as  the  sanction  of  the 
'        pope  was  not  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  these 

A.  D.  W5.  subordinate  sovereigns,  he  delegated  to  them 
his  power  on  easy  conditions,  by  investing 
them  with  the  title  of  vicars  of  the  church,  faj 
It  was  thus  the  family  of  Este  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Ferrara,  which  they  had  ex- 
tended, in  fact,  to  an  iddtspendent  principa- 
lity. Thus  the  cities  of  Rimini  and  Cesena 
were  held  by  the  family  of  Malatesta;  Faenza 
and  Imola  by  the  Manfredi ;  and  ijiany  other  ci- 
ties of  Italy  became  subject  to  petty  sovereigns, 
who  governed  with  despotic  authority,  and 
by  their  dissensions  frequently  rendered  that 
.  fertile,  but  unhappy  country,  the  theatre  of 
contest,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood. 

From  this  period  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  popes  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict entitled  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  with 
some  detached  parts  of  Umbria,  and  the  Mar- 
$a  d"  Ancona*     The  claims  of  the  church  were 

not 


faj  Guicciardini  HisUria.  d'  Italia,  lib.  iv.  The 
passage  here  rererred  to,  in  which  the  historian  has  traced 
with  great  ability  the  rise  and  vicissitudes  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  popes,  is  omitted  in  the  general  editions  of 
his  works,  and  even  in  that  of  Torrentino,  Flor.  1561,  Jo. 
hut  may  be  found  in  those  of  Stoer,  1636,   1645.  Gentm. 
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not   however   suffered  to  remain  dormant,   ^^J^^' 


A.  D.  m5. 


whenever  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  them 
occurred,  and  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions had  long  been  considered  as  a  duty  in* 
dispensably  incumbent  on  the  supreme  pontiff. 
But  although  for  this  purpose  he  scrupled  not 
to  avail  himself  of  the  arms,  the  alliances,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  church,  yet,  when  the 
enterprize  proved  successful,  it  generally  hap- 
pened, that  the  conquered  territory  only  ex- 
changed its  former  lord  for  some  near  kinsman 
of  the  reigning  pontiff,  who  during  the  life  of 
his  benefactor,  endeavoured  to  secure  and  ex- 
tend his  authority  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power. 

.  •    ••  » 

The  Roman  pontiffs  have  always  possessed 
an  advantage  over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eu-  ^"^    ^ 
rope,  from  the  singular  union  of  ecclesiastical  ^^^^^ 
and  temporal  power  in  the  same  person ;  two  ^athori^ 
engines,  which  long  experience  had  taught 
them  to  use  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  that,  with 
which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  availed  them- 
selves by  turns  of  the  shield  and  the  spear. 
When  schemes  of  ambition  and  afircrrandize** 
ment  were  to  be  pursued,  the  pope,  as  a  tem^- 
poral  prince,  could  enter  into  alliances,  raise 
supplies,  andTurnish  his  contingent  of  troops^ 
so  as  effectually  to  <;arry  on  an  offensive  war ; 
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C  HA  I*,  tjut  no  sooner  was  he  endangered  by  defeat,  and 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions^ 
than  he  resorted  for  shelter  to  his  pontifical 
robes,  And  loudly  called  upon  all  Christendom 
to  defend  from  violatioti  the  head  of  the  holy 
church.faj  That  these  characters  were  succes-' 
sively  assumed  with  great  address  aiid  advan- 
tage, will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing pages ;  and  although  some  difficulties  might 
occasionally  arise  in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  complaint  of  one  of  the 
ablest  apologists  of  the  Roman  poniiSs/bJ  the 

world 


faj  Bayle,  in  his  dictionary,  ArL  Leon  x,  note  p,  has 
some  observations,  rather  more  fanci&il  than  solid,  on  this 
union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  m  the  same  person; 
which  he  concludes,  by  relating  the  story  of  a  German  bishop, 
who  was  also  a  count  and  baron  of  the  empire,  and  who 
faavmg  aittempted  to  justify  to  a  peasant  the  eattraoniinary 
pomp  which  he  assumed,  by  adverting  to  his  temporal  digni^ 
ty,  yes,  replied  the  rustic,  but  when  my  lord  the  count  and 
baron  is  sent  lo  helt^  where  will  Ihen  be  ny  lord  the  bishop  ? 

(b)  "  Oltre  i  cid,  k  si  diflScile  1'  empicr  con  gli  altri 
**  principi  insieme  le  parti  di  Padre  nello  spirituale,  e  di 
'"  tiompetitore  spesso  nel  temporale,  che  talora  son  ripresi 
*^  dalla  fama  come  troppo  interessati,  p  poco  caritativi  i  pon- 
^'  telici,  perch^  hanno  6  difesi  6  ricuperati  quei  sudditi  alia 
*<  cui  protezione  gli  obliga  il  patto  scambievole  tra'l  signore 
«  e'l  vassallo."  Fdlayicini,  Isloria  del  Cone,  di  Trenlo* 
€n  i.  p4  47.  Ed.  Rom.  1665. 
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W6rld  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  suflSciently  <3  li  A  #. 
indulgent  to  their  situation ;  nor  has  even  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood  been  thought  an 
invincible  dbjection  to  the  conferring  on  a 
deceased  pontiff  the  honour  of  adoration,  and 
placing  him  in  the  highest  order  of  sainthood 
conferred  by  the  chuTch.faJ 

It  is  not  however  to  be  denied,  that  the 
papal  government,  although  founded  on  so  soine   arf* 
lingular  a  basis,  and  exercised  with  despotic  ^witacet  ot 
authority,  has  been  attended  with  some  ad-  *•   ^^ 
Vantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  beneficial  to  „^q|^ 
its  subjects*     Whilst  the  choice  of  the  sove- 
reign, by  the  decision  of  a  peculiar  body  of 
electors,  on  the  one  hand  preserves  the  peo- 
ple from  those  dissensions  which  frequently 
arise  from  the  disputed  right  of  hereditary 
claimants;   on  the  other  hand,   it  prevents 
those  tumultuous  debates  which  too  frequently 
result  from  the  violence  of  a  popular  election. 
By  «this  system  the  dangers  of  a  minority  in 
the  governor  are  avoided,  and  the  sovereign 
assumes  the  command  at  a  time  of  life,  when 
it  may  be  presumed  that  passion  is  subdued 
by  reason,  and  experience  matured  into  wis- 
dom. 


fnj  San  Lcohi  ix« 
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,C  HA  P.  ^m.  The  qualifications  by  which  the  pope 
■  ■  is  supposed  to  have  merited  the  supreme  au- 
A.  P.  im.  thorlty,  are  also  sucl^  fs  would  be  most  likely  to 
direct  him  in  the  be^t  mode  of  exercising  it. 
Humility,  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and 
learning,  are  among  the  chief  of  these  requi^ 
sites ;  and  although  some  of  them  have  con- 
fessedly been  too  often  dispensed  with,  yet 
few  individuals  have  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  without  possessing  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  intellectual  endowments.  Hence 
the  Roman  pontiffs  have  frequently  displayed 
examples  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  have 
signalized  themselves,  in  ai^  eminent  degree, 
as  patrons  of  science,  of  letters,  and  of  art. 
Cultivating,  as  ecclesiastics,  those  studies 
which  were  prohibited  or  discouraged  among 
the  laity,  they  may  in  general  be  considered 
as  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  have 
lived ;  and  among  the  predecessors  of  Leo  X. 
the  philosopher  may  contemplate  with  appro- 
bation the  eloquence  and  courage  of  Leo  L 
who  preserved  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  ra* 
vs^es  of  the  barbarian  Attila ;  the  beneficence, 
candour,  and  pastoral  attention  of  Gregory  L 
unjustly  charged  with  being  the  adversary  of 
liberal  studies;  the  various  acquirements  of 
Silvester  IL  so  extraordinary  in  the  eyes  of 
his  contemporaries,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  con- 
sidered 
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tiidered  as  a  sorcerer ;  the  industry,  acuteness,    chap, 
and  learning  of  Innocent  flL  of  Gregory  IX.  — - 
of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  Pius  II.  and  the  mu-    ^-^  **^^- 
nificence  and  love  of  literature  so  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  character  of  Nicholas  V. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  influence 
acquired  by  the  Roman- see,  that  circumstance  ^^""^  ^ 
had  not,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  induced  tkmofOio. 
the  princes  of  Europe  to  attempt  to  vetft  the  ^amii    d^r 
pontifical  authority  in  any  individual  of  their  ?*^^JJ^ 
own  family.     Whether  this  forbe&rance  wad 
occasioned  by  an  idea,  that  the  long  course  of 
humiliation  by  which  alone  this  dignity  could 
be  obtained,  Was  too  degrading  to  a  person  of 
royal  birth,  or  by  a  contempt  for  every  pro- 
fession but  that  of  arms,  may  be  a  subject  of 
doubt ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  aroise,  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
completely  removed ;  almost  every  sovereign 
in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  Eurojpe,  striving  with 
the  utmost  ardour  to  procure  for  their  nearest 
relations  a  seat  in  the  sacred  college,  as  a  ne- 
cessary step  to  the  pontifical  chair.      What 
the  European  princes  endeavoured  to  accom*^ 
plish  in  the  persons  of  their  own  kindred,  the 
popular  governments  attempted  in  those  of 
their  most  illustrious  citizens ;  and  the  favour 
bestowed  by  Paul  II.  upon  his  countrymen  the 
VOL.  i«  «  Venetian»| 
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CHAP.  Venetians,  may  reasoilably  be  supposed  to 
___  have  operated  upon  the  sagacious  and  provi- 
Ar  D.  uni.  dent  mind  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  to  induce 
him  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  one  of  his  own  family^ 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  whilst  he  was  actu- 
ated by  this  motive,  he  was  impelled  by  ano- 
ther of  no  less  efficacy.  By  the  resentment  of 
the  papal  see  he  had  lost  a  much  loved  bro«* 
ther;  and  although  he  had  himself  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  dagger  of  the  s^sassin, 
yet  he  l^ad  experienced,  from  the  same  cause, 
a  series  of  calamities,  from  which  he  was  only 
extricated  by  ovfi  of  the  most  daring  expedi- 
eiits  recorded  in. history.  To  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  tl^e  recurrence  of  a  circimistance 
which  had  nearly  destroyed  the  authority  of 
hiji  fiunily,  and  to  establish  his  children  in  such 
situations  as  might  render  them  a  mutual  sup- 
port and  security  to  each  other,  in  the  high 
dep^tments  for  which  they  were  intended, 
were  doubtless  some  of  the  motives  which  oc- 

4 

casioned  the  destination  of  Giovanni  de*  Me- 
dici to  the  church,  and  produced  those  impor- 
t^t  ejBTects  upon  the  religion,  the  politics,  and 
the  taste  of  Europe^  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Lorenzo,  from 

the 
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tiie  birth  of  his  son,  to  raise  him  eventually   ^hap. 

to  the  high  dignity  which  he  afterwards  ac-  . 

quired^  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  authority    a*>'*m>** 
which  he  p'ossesaed  in  the  affairs  of  Italy^  Hcnctitjb 
enabled  him  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  ttetonnim 
with  the  fairest  prospects  of  sucoebs.     $6oi!  ^^^JJ] 
after  he  had  attained  the  seventh  year  of  his  botofFon- 
age,   Giovanni  de*  Miedici  had  received  the  t^-***- 
tonsura^  and  was  declared  capable  of  ecclesia<s^ 
ticai  preferment.     At  thia  early  period  his 
father  had  applied  to  Louis  XI.  to  confer 
upon  him  some  church  living.     In  the  reply 
of  the  t^rench  king,  which  bears  date  th^' 
seventeenth  day  of  February,  148S,  he  thuq 
expresses  himself : — ^*  I  understand  from  your 
*^  letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  in* 
*^  tentions  you  have  formed  respecting  yttur 
**  'son,  which,  if  I  had  known  them  before  the 
*^  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  I  shouldhave 
**  endeavoured  to  have  accomplished ;  but  I 
^'  have  no  Objeetion  on  the  next  vacancy  of  a  be- 
**  n^fice,-  to  do  for  him  whatever  lies  in  mypow- 
•*  er.'^fa)   Accordingly,  Giovanni  was,  in  the 
following  year,  appointed  by  the  king,  abbot  of 
Fontedolce ;  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  investiture  of  the  rich  monasteryof  Passig- 

G  2  nano. 


/aj  FabronUf  ylla  Zcur,  Med.  in  adnoL  S98.  it  r, 
Jpp.  /fo.  I. 
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CHXT.   nano,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Sixtus  IV.  who^ 

towards  the  close  of  his  daysi  seemed  desirous 

A.  D.  uat.  of  obliterating  from  the  minds  of  the  Medici 
AadofPM-  the  remembrance  ofhis  former  hostility.  The 
^v»ko*  particulars  of  this  singular  instance  of  eccle* 
•iastical  promotion,  and  of  the  additional 
honours  bestowed  upon  Giovanni  de*  Medicii 
are  given  by  Lorenzo  himself,  in  bis  Ricordi^ 
with  great  simplicity.  ^^  On  the  nineteenth 
1483.  "  day  of  May,  1483^  says  he,  "we  received 
"  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  France  had, 
"  of  his  own  motioti,  presented  to  my  son 
"  Giovtoni,  the  abbey  of  Fonte-dolce«  On 
"  the  thirty*first,  we  heard  from  Rome,  that 
"  the  pope  had  confirmed,  the  grant,  and 
"  had  rendered  him  capable  of  holding  a  be* 
^'  nefice,  he  being  now  seren  years  of  age. 
"  On  the  first  day  of  June,  Giovanni  accom* 
"  panied  me  from  Poggio(^a^  to  Florence, 
^  where  he  was  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of 
"  Arezzo/fr^  *and  received  the  tonsura;  and 
"  from  thenceforth  was  called  Migsjirt  Gio* 
"  ranni.  The  before^mentioned  circumstances 
"  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  our  family. 

"  The 


faj  Bfggio  a  Cajano^  a  seat  of  Loitnxo  de'  Medici. 

fbj  Gentile  d'  Urbino*  r.  Lift  of  Lor.  di  Mtd.  vol.  I 
p.  72.  4io. 
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**  The  next  morning  he  returned  toPoggio.    CHAf. 

**  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  Jau:opino,  a  

"  (iotirier,  arrived  with  advices  from  the'king*  a.  a  Nit. 
^  of  France^  that  he  had  conferred  upon  Mes- 
^  ^ke  Giovanni  thekrchbishoprick  of  Aix; 
^  iik  Ptovwice ;  on  trhich  account  a  messcn- 
'^  gef'ir^as  dispatched,  on  the  same  evening,' 
^  t6  Rome,  with  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
^^  pope  and  the  cardinal  di  Macone.  At  the 
^  sanie  time  dispatches  were  sent  to  count  Ci- 
^  rolamo,  which  were  forwarded  by  Zenino 
^  the  courier,  to  Forli*  On  the  eleventh, 
^  Tktikiio  returned  from  the  count,  with  let- 
^  liers  to^the  pope  and.  the  cardinal  4SI  Giorgio^ 
"^  which  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Milanese 
"^  p(>8t.  On  the  same  day,  after  mass,  all  tfad 
^  children  of  the  family  received  confirma* 
^'  tion,  excepting  Messire  Giovanni.  On  the 
"^  fifteenth,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night, 
**  an  answer  was  received  from  Rome,  that  the 
^  pope  bad  scmie  difficulty  in  giving  the  arch-* 
^^  bishoprick  to  Messire  Giovanni,  on  ac- 
^  count  of  his  youth.  This  answer  was  im* 
"  mediately  dispatched  to  the  king  of  France. 
>^  On  the  twentieth,  we  received  news  from 
^  LioiMtto,  that  the  archbishop  was  not  dead! 
^*  On  the  first  day  of  March,  I484,  the  abbot  use 
^  of  Passignano  died,  and  a  message  was  dis- 
^  patched  to  Giovanni  Vespucci,  the  Flt>ren-> 

.    tine 
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QRA^*  <«  tine  ambjissador  at  Rome)  that  li^.  should 
___^  "  endeavour  to  prevail  on  tj$fi  ppp^:  to  give 
4»i>.u0^  '^  thje  abbey  to  Memre  Gipvatmii- .:  On  the 
<f  second,  he  took  po9«f«8i99D;  of^  it  ^pdfr  the 
^  authority  of  tjbe  state,  by  vic4ve^f:tb^re* 
^^  servation  granted  toi  him .  by  Si^buck  IVt.  ^nd 
<^  which  was  afterwajrds  confirmed  by  Innocent 
«  VIII.  when  my  son  Piero  went  to  pay  him 
*^  obedience  at  Rome,  on  his  elevition  to  the 
''  pontificate/ya;  It  wonld  not  be  di$qult 
to  declaim  against  the  correptionfi  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  and.  the  absurdity,  of  qoAferpng'^- 
elesiastical  preferments  upon  a  .child ;  bi^  in 
the  estimation  of  an  impartial  ob5§ryer,  it  is  a 
floatter.  of  little  moment  whethefi  auph  pre- 
fierment  be  bestowed  upon,  an  infant  who  is 
unable,  or  an.  adult  who  is  unwilling,  to  per- 
form .the  duties. of  his  office,  and  who,  in  fact, 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment^  neither  in- 
tends, nor  is  expected,  ever  to  bestow  upon 
thiem.  any  share  of  hi^  attention* 

Hb  fiitfaer  "  Thedeathof  Sixtus  IV.  which  happened  on 
attemptsto  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  I484,  and  the 
J^J^U  elevation  to.  the  pontificate  of  Giambattista 
ordixMi,     Gibo,  by. the  name  of  Innoisent  VIII.  opened 

to 


faj'  The  original  is  given  inTthe  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Meclici| 
A/fpendiXf  vol.  ii,  Jfo,  IxiU 


A.  D.  140*. 
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to  LoiieiiEO  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  more  ^^^^' 
,  important  advancement  for  his  son.  •  Of  the 
numerous  Itvirigs  conferred  on  this  ybung  Ec- 
clesiastic, a  particular  account  has  been  pre*- 
served  \(a)  but  the  views  of  Lorenzo  were  di- 
rected towards  still  higher  preferment.  In 
the  month  of  November  he  dispatched  his 
eldest  son  Piero  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his 
\incle  Giovanni  Torhabtioni,  ^ith  directions 
to'  promote  as*  much  as  possible  the  interests 
dP  his  brother  Giovanni.  In  the  instructions 
of  Lorenzo  to  his  envoys  at  Rome,  the  same 
object  was  strongly  insisted  on ;  and  such  ar- 

'    guments 


faj  It  appears  thai  Giovaiini  was  at  the  sam^  time  a  ca* 
lion  of  the  cathedrsd  of  Florence,  of  Fiesole,  and  of  Arez- 
zo ;  rector  of  Carmignano,  of  Giogoli,  of  S.  Casciano,  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Valdamb,  of  S.  Piero  at  Casale^  and  of 
S.  Marcellkio  at  Gaochiano ;  prior  of  Monte  Varchi ;  pre- 
centor of  &  Antonio  at  Florence;  prc^stoof  Frato;  abbot 
of  MoateGa8sino,df  S.  Giovanni  of  Passignani^  of  S*  Maria  of 
Morimondo,  of  S.  Martino,  of  Fonte-doice  in  France,  of 
S.  Lorenzo  of  Coltibuono,  of  S.  Salvadore  at  Vajano,  of  S. 
Bartolommeo  at  Anghiari,  of  S.  Maria  at  Monte  Piano,  of 
S.  Giuliano  at  Tours,  of  S.  Giusto  and  S.  Glement  at  VoV- 
terra,  of  S.  Stefano  of  Bologna,  of  S.  Michele  in  Arezzo, 
of  Ghiaravalle  at  Milan,  of  the  diocese  of  Pino  in  I^itta- 
via,  and  of  the  Gasa  Dei  at  Ghiaramonte ;  and  in  1510  he 
became  archbishop  of  Amalfl. — **  Bone  Deus,"  exclaims 
Fabroni,  **  qnot  in  uno  jnvene  cumuhta  sacerdotia  V*  Fabr. 
Vila  Leori.  x.  in  adnU.  p.  Ut. 
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CHAP,   guments  were  constantly  suggested,  as  were 

, most  likely  to  induce   the   pope   to    nonii* 

A.p.i4e#.  nate  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, 'a  member  of  thp  sacred  col^ 
lege. 

m 

i 

In  the  mean  time,  Lorenzo  thought  it  ad« 

Maniage     visable  to  Strengthen  the  friendly  connexion 

of  Frances-  y^hJch  already  subsisted  between  himself  and 

Maddaieia  the  pope,  by  an  union  between  their  families* 

de*  Medici.  Before  his  adopting  an  ecclesdastiqal  life,  Inr 

nocent  had  several  chUdren/o/  the  eldest  of 

whom,  Francesco  Gibd«  was  married  in  th^ 

i48r       y^^  14879  to  Maddalena,  one  of  the  daughters 

of  Lorenzo,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  ac<» 

complishments,   and  who  lived  to  share  the 

honours  enjoyed  by  her  family  in  the  eleva* 

tion  of  her  brother.     Besides  the  inducements 

to  this  measure,  which   the   pope   probably 

found  in  the  increasing  influence  and  authority 

of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  near  relationship 

which  subsisted  between  Maddalena  and  the  fa* 

miiy  of  the  Orsini,  was  a  powerful  motive  with 

him 


faj  Sanazzaro  adverts  to  this  circumstance  in  the  fol* 
lowing  ironical  lines. 

*^  Innocuo  priscos  aequum  est  debere  <)uirites: 
*'  Progenie  exhaustamrestituitpatriam."  ' 

Epigram.  lib»  u  Ep.  37.  Ed.  Comino^' 17^1  ^ 
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him  to  conclude  the;  match.    The  event  wsm   c^apj 
such  as  the  pope  expected.     The  hottility  ...__^ 


between  him  and  the  Orsini  speedily  subsided;   ^  ^  ^^* 
and  he  found  on  many  subsequent  doauaons 
the  high  impottapce  of  their  attachment  and 
their  services/a^  .        :     i  « 


As  the  ad^i^^ancement  of  Gierranni  de* 
dic|  to  the  dignity  of .  the  pu^ple^  was  the 
fcQdiinate  event  which  led  ther  way  *  to  his  future 
eLevs^ion,  and  to  the  important  consequen^^ 
ces  of  that  elevation  to  the  christian  world, 
it  may  not  be  ui^interesting  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  he  acquired,  so  early  in  life,  that 
high  rank.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  with 
great  accuracy,  from  the  letters  of  Loren26 
and  his  confidential  correapohdents,  the  ori- 
ginals of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Florence,  and  which  exhibit  such  a  degree 
of  policy  atnd  assiduity  on  the  part  of  that 
great  man,  as  could  scarcely  fail  of,  success.  ' 

From  these  it  appears,  that  early  in  the      i4gg^ 
year  1488,  the  pope,  who  had  not  before  re- 
ceived any  additional  members  into  the  col-  ^  Mt^&d 
lege,  had  formed  the  intention  of  making  a  wppwaM 
promotion  of  cardinals,  and  had  communica-  *"'*"»^ 

ted 


f^J  Mwr^riy  jlmuUid'  ttdia*  ix*  566. 
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CHAF*   ifid  iiii^  purpose  to  Lorenzo,  to  whom  he  had 
_  also  transmitted  a  list  of  names  for  hw  re- 


M.D.im.   marlos  and  approbation.     Such  however  was 

A.  MX*  1& 

the  inactivity  of  the  pontiff,  that  he  delayed 
from  time  to  time  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

• 

From  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  pope, 
Lorenzo  was  fearful  that  this  measure  might 
be  wholly  frmtrated ;  and  as  he  had  alresKJly 
fioisned.  the  des^n  of  procuring  the  name- of 
his  >  son  to  be  included  among  those  of  the 
new  cardmah,  he  directed  his  envoy  at  Rome, 
Giovanni  LanBredini,  to  *  lose  no  tfme  in  pre- 
vailing  upon  the  pope  to  carry  his  intentions 
into  effect  ^  I  observe,"  says  he,  in  ^  letter 
which  bears  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
1488/aj  ^  what  you  mention  respecting  the 
f'  promotion  of  ^pardinals,  to  whith  I  shall 
V  briefly  repty,  that  this  event  ought  not  to 
<^  be  delayed  longer  than  can  possibly  be  a« 
*'  voided  ;  for  when  his  holiness  has  com- 
'^  pleted  it,  he  will  be  another  pope  thin  he 
^'  has  hitherto  been — ^because  he  is  yet  a  head 
**  without  limbs,  surrounded  by  the  creatures 
^^  of  others ;.  whereas  he  will  then  be  sur- 
*•  rounded  by  his  own.  You  will  therefore 
^  importuiie  and  exhort  him  to  adopt  this  de- 
^  termination  as   soon  as  possible,   because 

"  there 


/a J  M$S.  FlorenU  v.  App,J(o.  /A 
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^  there  is  diuiger  in  delay.    *    ♦    As  to  dbie   ^M  a  p. 

^^  fi^rson  nominated,  I  approve  all  those  whoM  __.^ 
names  are  qoarked  with  a  point;  they  are   ^^^^ 
the  same  as  you  before  mentioned  to  mfu 
It  seems  better  to  lay  before  ham  many^  that 
he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seleotioo* 
He  may  also  gratify  me  if  he  thuika  pror 


44 


A^JIti  Up 


"per." 


A  few  months  afterwards,  when  a  promos 
tipn  of  cardinals  was  positively  determined 
oni  X^renzo  became  more  strenuous  in  his  ex* 
ertions,  and  cnnitted  no>  solicitations  or  per* 
suasions  which  might  obtain  the  favour,  not 
only  of  the  pontiff  himself,  but  of  the  cardi* 
nals,  ivhose  concurrence  was,  .it  appears,  in* 
dispensable/o^  In  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which 
bears  date  the  first  day  of  October,  I488,  he 
most  .earnestly  entreats,  that  if  he  is  ever 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  holiness,  it 

may 


(a)  In  the  sutides  or  concessioiis  signed  by  Innocent  on 
bis  eketion,  he  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  raise  any  per* 
son  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardnial  who  had  not  attained  thirty 
years  of  age,  that  such  promotion  should  never  be  made  in 
secret,  that  he  would  not  create  more  than  one  from  his 
own  family,  that  the  number  should  not  in  the  whole  exr 
ceed  twenty-four,  and  that  he  would  not  name  any  new 
ones  till  the  college  should  be  reduced  to  that  number, 
Burcard*  Dioriwa,  up%  JMica  4u  MSA  du  BoL  i.  75* 
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CH  Aft   may  be  gnnted  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and* 

^ requests  his  fevour  with  no  less  fervency  than 

A.  D.  1488.  ji^  ifrould  from  God  the  salvation  of  his 
souLfa;!  With  6qual  eagerness,  and  Xo  this, 
or  ,a  similar  eflfect,  he  addressed  himself  to  alt 
the  members  of  the  sapred  college,  whose  in'-' 
terest  he  thought  essential  to  his  success/^^ 
Where  he  could  not  obtain  an  absolute  pro- 
mise of  support,  he  considered  it  as  of  great 
importance  to  have  prevented '  opposition. 
•*  You  appear  to  me,*'  says  he  to  Lanfredini/<r/ 
^  to  have  done  no  little  in  removing  the  ob- 
•*  jections  of  *  *  *.  If  you  cannot  induce  him 
**  to  proceed  further,  I.  wish  you  to  thank 
**  him  for  this ;  and  assure  him,  that  know- 
^^  ing  his  inclination,  I  shall  owe  to  him  the 
*'  same  obligation  for  it,  as  I  shallto  ethers 
**  for  their  positive  favours.  At  the  same 
"  time,  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  be  highly 
*'  gratified  by  his  assistance."  On  this  im-* 
portant    occasion    Lorenzo    availed  himself 

greatly 


■  >    ■ 
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(a)    Fabr»   in  viia  Leon.  x.  adnoi.  245.  et  v.  4pp% 
Xo.  111. 

(h)  or  these,  his  letter  to  Battbta  Zen,  Cardinal  of  S. 
Maria  in  Portico,  and  nephew  of  Paul  II.  may  serve  as  a 
sufiBcient  specimen.     MSS.  Fiortni.  App.  Ho.  IF. 

(c)  MSS.  Ficreui.  App.  Jfo.  V, 
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greatly  of  the  senriceftof  thedirdinal  Asoa^  chap. 
nio,  brother  of  Lodovico  Sfbrza,  and  of  Ro-  ' 
derigo  Borgia,  then  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  >**  p.  Mea. 
Me.  ^*  I  reply,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Lanfredini/o^  ^^  in  a  letter  under  my  own 
^'  hand  to  the  vice<hancellor  and  Monsig. 
^  Ascania  The  letter  which  they  have 
"  writteh  me,  and  the  trouble  which,  as  yoK 
*^  inform  me,  Mdnsig.  Ascanio  takes  every 
^^ .  day  on  my  behalf,  merit  other  returns  than 
^^  words.  I  will  know,  both  from  your  iit* 
"  formation  and  my  own  reflections,  where 
"  my  honour  and  my  hopes  would  have  re- 
'^  mained,  had  they  not  been  brought  to  life 
'^  by  him,  and  by  those  whom  his  relationship, 
^^  friendship,  and  connexions,  have. obtained 
**  for  me.  The  difficulty  of  this  business, 
"  and  his  constant  diligence  and  attention, 
"  render  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  us 
"  so  important,  that  they  oblige  not  only  me 
^^  and  M.  Giovanni,  but  all  those  who  belong 
^^  to  us ;  for  I  consider  this  favour  in  no  other 
^  light  than  if  I  were  raised  from  death  to 
^<  life."  He  expresses  himself  respecting 
the  vice-chancellor  with  equal  gratitude^ 
desiring  Lanfredini  to  assure  him  of  the 
tense    he  entertains    of  his  favours,  which 

he 


{aj  MSS.  floreni*  App.  Mo.  Vh 
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CHAR    he  cannot  do  himself,  ^^  because  in  effect 

•  "ihe  feels  the  obligation  too  strongly,  and 

A.D.Mai.    «  ig  more  desirous  of  repaying  it,  when  in 

"  his    power,    than    he   can    possibly  ex* 

"  press." 

•  * 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  eTcry  hout 
was  pregnant  with  expectation,  the  hopes  of 
Lorenzo  were  cnielly,  though  unintentionally, 
disappointed  by  Lanfnedini,  who,  having  si 
confidence  of  success^  wished  to  be  informed 
by  Lorenzo  in  what  manner  he  should  axi* 
nounce  the  great  event.  To  this  end  he  in- 
closed to  Lorenzo  the  form  of  a  public  letter, 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  send,  on  such  an 
Occasion,  for  the  inspection  of  the  citizens 
at  large*  Lorenzo  replies/aj  "  you  will 
*'  have  time  enough  to  send  for  the  form  iti 
•*  which  it  may  be  proper  to  announce  the 
**  newsr  The  method  you  took  had  howevei^ 
**  nearly  given  rise  to  a  great  error  5  for,  a# 
**  I  read  your  inclosure  before  you)r  letter, 
**  and  there  did  not  appear  either  the  word^ 
•*  copy^  or  any  other  indication  to  that  effect; 
^*  I  thought  the  information  true,  and  was 
^  very  near  mkking  it  public.  It  seemd  to  me 
*^  of  little  consequence  in  what  manner  yoti 

^^  communicate 

/aj  MSS.  ftorent.  App.  Jf9.  Vlh 
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^^  commuaicate  it.     The  busineBS  ishera  go    chap« 
**  publicly  spoken  of,  that  it  cannot  be  more        ^ 
'*  so.    You  can  therefore  send  no  intelligfiiice   A.T).i4ftt* 
"  that  is  not  expected  by  every  one  except 
*^  myself ;  for,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  have 
^^  never  been  able  to  confide  in  the  event/' 

This  however  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
agony  which  Lorenzo  had  to  sustain  in  this 
long  conflict,  for,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
same  montht  he  received  the  consolatory  in-% 
telligence,  that  his  son  waa  elevated  to  the 
dignity  pf  a  cardinal,  under  the  title  of  S. 
Maria  in  Domenica/a^  His  feelings  on  this 
occasion  are  beat  ex^Nressed  in  his  own  words, 
addressed  to  hia  envoy  at  Rome./?^^  ^^  Thanks 
*'  be  to  God  for  the  good  news  which  I  re* 
^*  ceived  yesterday  at  the  ninth  hour,  respect^ 
'^  ing  Messire  Giovanni,  and  which  appeared 
*^  to  me  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  was  the  less 
^  expected ;  it  seeming  so  far  above  my  merits, 

w  and 


»■»  1  pi  t  I  ■— — ^^^i^<i 


faj  Thi»  ^ent  was  communicated  to  hia  in  a  letter 
fffom  the  catdinal  oF  Ahjou,  yet  preserred  in  the  Florentine 
Archives.  Jpp*  JfQ.  VIU*  It  is  also  adverted  to  in  the 
Latin  versei  of  Philomuaus,  who  haa  there,  in  a  spirit  of 
poetic  prophecy,  foretold  the  future  honours  of  his  patron, 
which  he  also  lived  himself  to  celebrate,     App*  Jfo.-  ipc. 

(hi  nd$  i/r/r«  Ko.  X. 
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« 

OH  A  p.    «  and  gQ  difficult  in  itself,  as  to  be  esteemed 

,  "  impossible.  I  have  reason  to  hold  in  remem- 

A.D.M8i.    u  trance  all  those  who  have  assisted  me  iil 

A.  iBt.  IS.  ^  ^ 

"'  this  business,  and  shall  leave  a  charge  that 
"  they -be  not  forgotten  by  those  who  may 
"  succeed  me ;  this  being  (he  greatest  honour 
"  that  ever  our  house  experienced."  *  *  *  "I 
^  know  not  whether  his  holiness  may  be  dis- 
'*  pleased  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
"  festivity  which  have  taken  place  in  Florence 
**  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  never  saw  a  more  ge- 
^^  neral,  or  a  more  sincere  exultation*     Many 
^  other  expressions  of  it  would  have  occurred^ 
"  but  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  them, 
**  although  I  could  not, wholly  succeed.     I 
•*^  mention  this,  because  the  elevation  of  M, 
^*  Giovanni  was  intended  to  have  remained  for 
^^  the  present  a  secret ;  but  you  have  made  it 
'^  so  public  in  Rome,  that  we  can  scarcely  in* 
"  cur  blame  in  following  your  example ;  nor 
^'  have  I  been  able  to  decline  the  congratula- 
"  tions  of  the  city  even  to  the  lowest  ranks. 
^'  If  what  I  have  done  be  improper,  I  can  on- 
^^  ly  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pre- 
'  '^  vent  it,  and  that  I  greatly  wish  for  instruct 
*^  tions  how  to  conduct  myself  in  future,  as  to 
*•  what  kind  of  life  and  manners  M-  GioVanni 
"  ought  to  observe,  and  what  his  dress  and 
^^  his  attendants  ought  to  be ;  for  I  should  be 

•   "  extremely 
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"  extremely  sorry  to  begin  to  repay  this  im«    chap. 

"  mense  debt  by  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  

^  the  intentions  of  his  holiness.     In  the  mean    a.  d.  imb. 

**  time  M.  Giovanni  remains  with  me  in  the 

*^  house,  which  from  yesterday  has  been  con- 

^  tinually  full  of  people.     Advise  me  there* 

^^  fore  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.    Inform 

''  me  also,  when  you  next  write,  what  signa^ 

^'  ture  or  seal  he  ought  to  use.    In  expediting 

^^  the  bull,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  use  all  due 

^^  diligence,  and  will  transmit  it  as  soon  as 

'^  possible  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends. 

"  I  send  you  herewith  the  measure  of  his 

'^  height,   but  in  my  eyes  he  appears  to  have 

**  grown  and  changed  since  yesterday.    I  trust 

^*  in  God  you  will  receive  due  honour  for 

^^  your  exertions,  and  that  his  holiness  will  be 

"  pleased  with  what  he  has  done.     I  wish  for 

^^  your  opinion  whether  I  should  send  my  son 

^^  Piero,  as  I  intended ;  because  it  seems  to 

*^  me  that  a  favour  of  this  magnitude  calls  for 

*^  no  less,  than  that  I  should  pay  a  visit  to 

••  Rome  myself." 

Politiano,  tQ  whom  the  early  education 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  had  been  intrusted, 
thought  it  also  incumbent  on  himself,  upon 
this  occasion,  to  address^ to  the  pope  a  letter, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  character 
VOL.  I.  P  and 
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and  early  acquirementt  of  his  pupil  in  a  Tery 
favourable  light.  Some  allowance  must  how- 
ever be  made  for  the  partiality  of  the  tutor, 
and  perhaps  for  the  blandishments  of  the  cour- 
tier ;  nor  are  we  implicitly  to  believe,  either 
that  Louis  XL  was  the  most  pious  of  kings, 
or  that  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  although  from 
various  circumstances  his  proficiency  was  be* 
yond  his  years,  had  realized  in  himself, 

^'  That  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw." 

Agnolo  Politiano  to  the  supreme  Pontiffs 
Innocent  VIIL(a) 

'    "  Although  the  mediocrity  of  my  fortune^ 

Utter        *i  and  the  insignificance  of  my  station  in  life, 

tianotoUie  "  ™ght  justly  deter  me  from  addressing  my- 

pope.         *^  self  to  your  holiness,  the  vicar  of  God,  and 

<'  chief  of  the  human  race ;  yet,  amidst  the 

^^  public  exultation  of  this  city,  and  the  pe- 

^^  culiar  satisfaction  which  I  myself  experi* 


"  ence 


faj  In  the  preceding  year  Politiano  had  inscribed  to  the 
ppp^  his  elegant  translation  of  Herodian,  in  return  for 
which  Innocent  had  not  only  written  to  him,  but  had  pre- 
sented him  with  200  pieces  of  gold.  PoliU  £p.  lib.  viiir 
ep.  1,  2,  3,  4c  Politiano  had  also  addressed  to  the  pope, 
soon  after  his  elevation,  a  fine  Sapphic  ode.  Mit.  op.  Aid. 
1498. 
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"  ence^  I  cannot  refrain  frcwn  expressing  my   <^haf. 

"  joy,  and  returning  thanks  to  your  holiness,  

"  for.having  adopted  into  the  sacred  college,  a.d.i4«. 
*^  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
*'  and  the  deserved  favourite  of  his  country ; 
^  and  for  having  thereby  conferred  on  this 
^^  flourishing  community,  and  on  so  npble  a 
^*  family,  such  high  honour  and  dignity.  Al« 
"  low  me  also  to  congratulate  your  holiness, 
"  that  by  this  exertion  of  your  own  discrimi- 
•*  nating  judgment,  you  have  added  to  your 
*^  other  great  distinctions  immortal  honour. 
'^  Not  to  mention  Lorenzo  himself,  whose  fa- 
^  vour  you  have  perpetually  secured  by  this 
"  instance  of  your  regard,  where  shall  we  find 
^^  a  person  more  accomplished,  in  every  re- 
*^  spect,  than  our  young  cardinal  ?  I  shall 
'^  neither  indulge  my  own  feelings,  nor  flatter 
^^  the  choice  of  your  holiness.  What  I  shall 
^^  say  is  known  to,  and  testified  by  all.  He 
*'  has  had  the  happiness  to  be  so  bom  and  con- 
*^  stituted  by  nature,  so  educated  and  directed 
*^  as  to  his  manners,  so  instituted  and  taught  as 
'^  to  his  literary  acquirements,  that  in  his  geni- 
*'  us  he  is  inferior  to  no  one,  neither  is  he  sur- 
**  passed  by  any  of  those  of  his  own  time  of 
"  life  in  industry,  by  his  preceptors  in  learn- 
"  ing,  or  by  mature  age  in  gravity  and  seri- 
**  ousness  of  deportment.     The  native  good- 

P  3  "  nei» 
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A,  D.  1488.      a 
A.  ALU  IS. 


Q  HA  P.  u  Qggg  qI*  y^  disposition  has  been  so  industri- 
ously  cultivated  by  his  father,  that  he  has 
never  incurred  censure  by  the  slightest  levi- 
ty or  impropriety  of  speech.  In  his  whole 
"  conduct  and  deportment  there  is  nothingthat 
^^  it  is  possible  to  blame.  At  his  early  period 
^^  of  life  he  has  attained  such  a  maturity,  that 
^^  the  aged  recognize  in  him  the  genius  of  the 
<«  venerable  Cosmo,  whilst  we,  who  are  youn- 
^^  ger,  acknowledge  in  him  the  very  spirit  of 
^^  his  father.  His  disposition  to  religion  and 
'^  piety  he  may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  with  the 
"  milk  that  nourished  him.  From  his  cradle 
^'  he  has  meditated  on  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
<^  church,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his- 
^^  provident  father,  even  before  his  birth ;  and 
^^  the  hopes  fentertained  of  him  have  been 
^  encouraged  by  many  favourable  presages. 
^^  Such  was  the  specimen  which  he  had  given, 
^^  whilst  yet  a  child,  of  his  virtues  and  talents, 
*^  that  the  reputation  of  them  induced  that 
^^  most  wise  and  most  pious  king,  Louis  XL 
^*  to  judge  him  not  unworthy  of  the  high  dig* 
*'  nity  of  an  archbishop.  You  have  there- 
^^  f  jre  the  king  as  your  precursor  in  the  fa* 
^^  vours  you  have  bestowed.  He  began  the 
*^  web  which  your  holiness  has  thought  proper 
"  to  finish.  *  *  *  ♦  It  is  not  requisite  that 
*^  you  should  number  his  years.     He  has  at- 

^  tained 


A.  At.  n. 
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•*  Uined  his  virtues  before  his  time.     Doubt    chap. 

**  not  but  he  will  fill  the  august  piu*ple.     He 

**  will  not  faint  under  the  weight  of  the  hat,    a.d.im. 

^*  nor  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor  that  sur- 

^*  rounds  him.     You  will  find  in  him  a  per- 

**  son  not  unqualified  for  such  a  senate,  not 

^^  unequal  to  such  a  burthen.     Already  he 

**  appears  in  full  majesty,  and  seems  to  ex- 

"  ceol  his  usual  stature. '//i^    ♦    ♦    «    * 

Whatever  credit  the  foregoing  letter  may 
confer  on  the  rhetorical  talents  of  Politiano, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  calculated 
to  increase  our  favourable  opinion  of  his 
judgment;  as  in  attempting  with  too  much 
earnestness  to  convince  the  pope  of  the  rec- 
titude of  his  conduct,  it  betrays  a  suspicion 
that  such  conduct  stands  in  need  of  justifica- 
tion. Lorenzo  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
garded this  laboured  production  with  no  great 
approbation.  In  one.  of  his  letters  to  Lan 
fredini  he  thus  adverts  to  itfbj  ^'  Messire 
^^  Agnolo  da  Monte-Pulciano  writes  an  epis- 
**  tie  to  his  holiness,  which  is  sent  herewith, 
"  superscribed  by  Ser  Piero,  returning  him 

"  thanks, 

(a)  PoWU  Ep.  lib.  y'uu  Ep.  B. 
fb)  MSS^  fforent.  App.  Ko.  XI. 
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QUA  P.  «  thanks,  See.  It  is  pretty  long-^He  would 
^^^^___^  "  have  been  glad,  had  it  been  received  in 
A^D.un,  «  time,  to  have  had  it  read  in  the  consistory, 
'^  and  not  merely  to  his  holiness.  I  think  we 
^^  should  proceed  cautiously  in  delivering  it 
'^  to  the  pope,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest.  I 
^'  submit  it  however,  to  your  judgment." 
As  no  answer  to  this  letter  appears  in  the 
works  of  Politiano,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  suppressed,  in  consequence  of  these 
cautionary  and  well  fotxnded  remarks./^ay 


1489. 


It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  if 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  indefatigable  in  ob* 

Educatioii    (aining  for,  his  son  the  honours  and  emolu* 

ni  de*  Me-  ^^^^   ^^  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  dts* 

did.  played  an  equal  degree  of  assiduity  in  'reh-* 

dering  him  iYorthy  of  them.    The  early  do* 

cility  and  seriousness  of  Giovanni,  the  pro-> 

ficiency  which  he  had  made  in  his  studieSi 

and  the  distinctions  with  which  he  had  b^en 

honoured^ 


faj  The  public  thanks  of 'the  government  of  JFlorence 
were  also  transmitted  to  the  pope,  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  that  city  by  the  adoption  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  into 
the  sacred  college.  The  letter  on  this  occasion  was  written 
by  Bfttolommeo  Sella,  then  chancellor  of  the  rqpublic,  and 
is  given  in  the  CoHeclio  vttehun  oliquol  monumentorum^  of 
Bandini.— ifrena,  17M. 


^•<      ^^PW^       W^M 
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hoDOuredy  entitled  him  to  rank  as  an  associate  chap. 
in  those  meetingis  of  men  of  genius  and  learn-  ^ 
ingi  which  continually  took  place  in  the  pa*  JLn.u§$. 
lace  of  the  Medici.  Amoi^  the  professors 
of  the  Platonic  philosophyi  the  chief  place 
was  held  by  Marsilio  Ficlno ;  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  supported  by  his  countryman 
and  warm  admirer,  Joannes  Argyropylus ;  in 
classical  and  polite  literature,  Politiano  had 
reived'  the  age  of  Augustus ;  faj  whilst  Giot 
vanni  Pico  of  Mirandula,  united  in  himadf 
the  variouB  kinds  of  knowledge  which  were 
allotted  to  others  only  in  distinct  portions. 
COnvtf  sant  as  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was,  with 
thtm  m^n^  and  residing  under  the  eye  of  his 
iather;.to  whom  every  production  of  litera- 
ture  and  of  art  Was  submitted  as  to  an  infalli- 
ble judg^,  it.  was  impitoslble  Ihlt  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  of  taste,  if  indeed  they 
existed,  should  not  be  early  developed  in  his 

mind. 


» 

faJ  **  Nimirum  ad  optimum  indolem  optima  accessit 
iottittttip,  et  -fcliciaaimi  ingeoii  tui  solo,  Umge  bdlissimui 
o^igit  alitor,  politissimus  iUe  iWc^idiuii;  cujus  opera  Aon 
spinosis  iatb  ac  rixosis  Uteris,  sed  Yeris  iliis,  nee  sine  causi 
bonis  appellatls,  ac  mansuetioribus,  ut  vocant,  musis  es  ini- 
tiatos,  6cc."  Erasm.  £p.  lib.  ii.  £p.  1.  ad.  Lemi.  x.  To 
the  inst^ces  of  confideoce  and  friendship  between  Lorenzo 
de'  Modici  and  Pplitiaao,  I  shall  add  a  letter  from  the  )at^ 
ler,  net  before  published*     App*  No.fXU. 


A,  Ml  14. 
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c  H  A  p.    mind.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  business  of 

education  was  to  him,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be 

A.  D.  14^  to  every  young  person,  the  highest  amusement 
and  gratification;  and  that  he  never  expe* 
rienced  those  restraints  and  severities  which 
create  a  disgust  to  learning,  instead  of  pro- 
moting it.  Amidst  the  extensive  collections  of 
pictures,  sculptures,  medals,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  ancient  and  modern  art^  acquired  by 
the  wealth  and  long  continued  attention  of  his 
ancestors,  he  first  indi^ibed  that  relish  for  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature,  and  that  discrimi* 
nating  judgment  of  their  merits,  which  ren-^ 
dered  him,  in  his  future  life,  no  less  the  ai1>i^ 
ter  of  the  public  taste  in  works  of  art,  tbm  he 
was  of  the  public  creed  in  matters  of  religion* 

The  youthful  mind  of  Giovanni  de*  Me- 
dici was  not|  howeveir,  wholly  left  to  the 
chance  of  promiscuous  cultivation.  Besides 
the  assistance  of  Politiano,  who  had  the  chief 
direction  of  his  studies,  he  is  said  to  have 
received  instructions  in  the  Greek  language 
from  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Petrus 
iEgineta,  (a)  both  of  whom  were  Greeks  by 

birth. 


» 

/aj  Menth.  nta  PbVii.  p^  98.     Letires  de  Langius. 
mpM  Bayhj  Did*  Art.  Leo.  x.'    Many  other  persons  are 

me&tioiied 
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\ 

birth.     His  education  was  also  promoted  by    chap, 

Bernardo  Michelozzi,  who  was  one  of  the  

wirate  secretaries  of  his  father,  and*  emi-  A»-i*«»- 
nently  skilled  both  in  ancient  and  modern  li« 
terature  ;faj  but  his  principal  director  in  his 
riper  studies,  was  Bernardo  Dovizi,  better  Bemunig 
known  by  the  name  of  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena.  ^^^ 
This  elegant  scholar  and  indefatigable  states* 
man,  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Bib- 
biena, in  the  year  1470,  and  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Flo« 
rence.  His  family  connexions  introduced 
him  into  the  house  of  the  Medici,  and  such 
was  the  assiduity  with  which  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  there 
afforded  hnn^  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
had  attained  a  great  facility  of  Latin  coiKipo- 
sition,and  was  soon  afterwaids  selected  by 
Lorenzo,  as  one  of  his  private  secretaries. 
When  the  honours  of  the  church  were  be- 
stowed on  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  priikipai 
care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns  was  intrusted 
to  Bernardo ;  in  the  execution  of  which  em- 
ployment he  rendered  his  patron  such  impor- 
tant 


'menti<Hied  by  different  authors  as  having  been  his  instnicton, 
but  perhaps  without  sufficient  bundation. 


faj  Aminii^  in  vUa  Lion*  x. 
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€HAP.  tant  services,  and  conducted  himself  with  SO 
___^  much  vigilance  and  integrity,  that  some  have 
A.D.i4ai.  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him»  in  a  consi* 
derable  degree,  the  future  eminence  of  his 
pupil.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  occupa* 
tions  in  which  Bernardo  was  engaged,  in  his 
temper  and  manners  he  was  afiable,  and  even 
facetiouij,  as  appe^s  by  the  representation 
given  of  him  by  Gastiglione,  in  his  Libra  del 
Ctrtegwno^  in  which  he  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the'  interlocutors^.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his 
literary  studies,  of  which  he  ^ve  a  sufficient 
^roof  in  his  celebrated  comedy,  La  Calandra^ 
which  altbou^  not,  as  some  have  assertedp 
the  earliest,  comedy  which  modern  tiknes  hgve 
produced,  deservedly  obtained  gr^at  reputa? 
tion  for  its  atithor,  and  merits,  eveh  at  thi$ 
day,  no  small,  share  of  approbation.  The 
high  rank  which  Bernardo  obtained  in  the 
church, 'and  the  distinguiAhed  part  which  he 
toled  in  the  political  tninsactions  of  the  timesi 
will  frequently  present  him  to  our  notice^ 
Of  his  character  and  talents,  different  opinions 
have  indeed  been  entel^tftined,  but  his  title  to 
eminent  merit  myst  be  admitted,  whilst  he 
claims  it  under  the  sanction  of  AriostcfaJ 

But 


faj  Orland.  furioso.  Can(.  xvtU  sU  48. 
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But  whilst  it  maybe  presumed,  that  the   <5haf. 
cubsequent  honours  and  success  of  Giovanni         ' 
de'  Medici  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  de-    *  ^  ^^ 
gree  to  his  early  education,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages which  he  possessed  under  his  paternal 
roof,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  those  defects  in  ^  ^ 
his  ecclesiastical  character,  which  were  after^  ^«™i  ^* 
wards  so   apparent,   were  probably  derived 
from  the  same  source.    The  associates  of  L6- 
fenzo  de'  Medici  were  much  better  acquamCiNl 
with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  and  the  doo^ 
trines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  than  wiA 
the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.     Of  the 
followers  of  Plato,  Lorenzo  was  at  this  time 
considered  as  the  chief.     He  had  himself  ar^^ 
ranged  and  methodized  a  system  of  theology 
which  inculcates  opinions  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Romish  churdi,  and  in  a  forci^ 
ble  manner,  points  out  the  object  of  supreme 
adoration  as  one  and  indivisible./^ii/    Hence  •k 
is  i  not  unlikely,  that  the  young  cardmal  wad 
to  regard  with  less  reverence  tho«0 

doctrinal 


^^ 


faj  r.  V AliereaxioMj  CapUoU*  Thit^  togvther  wiUi 
other  pocmi  of  Lorenso  de'  Medici  and  several  of  his  coa- 
ftmporaries,  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Nar^ 
dini  and  Buonaiutt,  in  an  elegant  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  PoisiB  DEL  Mag.  Lorenzo  oe'  Medici,  b  di  altri 
**  svoi  AMici  e  coNTEMFORANEi."    Lcndro^  1801.    4io. 
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CUAP. 
I. 


doctrinal  points  of  the  estaUisked  creed,  the 
belief  of  which  is  considered  as  indespensa«^ 
1  jEt^  hie  to  the  clerical  character;  and  hence  he 
might  have  acquired  such  ideas  of  the  Su-^ 
preme  Being,  and  of  the  duties  of  his  intel- 
ligient  creatures,  as  in  counteracting  the  spirit 
of  bigotry,  rendered  him  liable  to  die  impu>> 
ftation  of  indifierence  in  matters  of  religion. 
A  rigid  economy  in  his  household  was  cer- 
Jtainty  not  one  of  the  first  qualifications  of 
Loreazo,  and  the  example  of  the  father  might 
perhaps  counteract  his  precepts  in  the  esti* 
nuition  of  the  son ;  whose  liberality  in  future 
life,  too  often  carried  to  profusion,  reduced 
him  to  die  necessity  of  adopting  those  mea- 
sures for  the  supplying  his  ex^ences,  which 
pve  rise  to  consequences  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Christian  world.  From  the 
splendid  exhibitions  which  were  frequently 
displayed  in  the  city  of  Florence,  hej>rofaa- 
Uy  derived  that  relish  for  similar  entertain- 
toents  whkh  he  is  supposed  to  have  carried^ 
during  his  pontificate,  to  an  indecorous,  if 
not  to  a  culpable  excess ;  whilst  the  freedom 
and  indecency  of  «the  songs  with  which  the 
spectacles  of  Florence  were  accompanied,/a^ 

of 
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fif  nuo&y  of  which  Lorenzo  ytbb  himself  the   ^^  ^  ^^ 
author,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  banish  , 

at  intrevals  that  «avity  of  carriaKe  which  the   ^-  ^-  ^*^ 
young  cardinal  was  directed  to  support,  and 
to  sow  those  seeds  of  dissipation,  which  after*  ^ 
wards  met  with  a  more  suitable  climate  in  the 
fervid  atmosphere  of  Rome. 


A.  MIU  14^ 


The  nomination  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  was  accompanied  R«pu»  <• 

the  m  " 
my  at 


by  a  condition  that  he  should  not  assume  the  ^^ 


insignia  of  his  rank,  or  be  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
This  restriction  was  considered  by  Lorenzo 
as  very  unfavourable  to  his  views.  His  re- 
monstrances were  however  ineffectual ;  ^  and 
as  the  pontiff  had  expressed  his  wishes,  that 
during  this  probationary  interval,  Giovanni 
should  pursue  the  studies  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  the  young  cardi« 
nal  left  Florence,  and  repaired  to  Pisa,  where 
by  the  exertions  of  Lorenzo,  the  academy 
had  lately  been  .  re-established  with  great 
splendour.  At  this  place  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  instructions  from  Filippo 
Decio  and  Bartolommeo  Sozzini,   the  most 

celebrated 


of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  dt ' 
Medici,     i.  301,  107.  4io.  td. 
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ceiehrated  professors  of  civil  and  pontifical 
law  in  ltAy.fa)  Whilst  a  resident  in  Flo^ 
rence,  he  had  frequently  visited  the  monas* 
tery  of  Gamaldoli,  where  he  fornied  an  inti- 
'macy  with  Pietro  Delfinio,  and  Paullo  Jus^ 
tiniano ;  the  former  of  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  model  and  instructor,  the  latter  as  a  se* 
cond  parent.  The  advantages  which  he  re- 
ceived in  his  youth  from  this  society,  were  not 
forgotten  in  his  riper  years,  when  he  con- 
ferred many  favours  on  the  monastery,  ac* 
knowledging  with  great  satisfaction,  that  ^^  he 
had  not  only  spent  much  of  his  time,  but 
had  almost  received  his  education  there/ //r^ 


4i 


ii 


Whilst  Giovannf  de'  Medici,  by  a  constant 
His  fiitfaer  intercourse  with  men  of  rank,  talents,  and 
10  diortoi  l^^irning,  was  thus  acquiring  a  fund  of  infor- 
hk  pioU-  mation,  and  a  seriousness  of  deportment  mucb 
beyond  his  years,  his  father  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to 
shorten  the  period  of  his  probation.  Piero  Alar 

manni,  one  of  the  Florentine  envoys  at  Rome^ 

• 
m 
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AdolescentiaB  sua;  tempore,  non  solum 


vorsatus,  sed  pene  educatus  fueriu"    Fabr,  in  vita  Leon.  x. 
/.  10. 
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In  a  letter  which  hears  date  the  eighth  day  of  ^^^^' 
January,  1 4  90 /a/ thus  addresses  Lorenzo.  "I  __..^, 
*'  made  my  acknowledgments  to  his  holiness  ^/^^^^ 
*'  for  the  favours  received  from  him  in  the 
^  person  of  M«  Giovanni,  giving  him  to  un- 
**  derstand  how  agreeable  they  were  to  all  the 
'^  citizens  of  Florence,  and  how  highly  they 
"  esteemed  the  obligation.  I  then  ventured, 
*'  In  terms  of  the  utmost  respect  and  civility, 
^  to  touch  upon  that  part  of  the  business,  the 
**  accomplishment  of  which  is  so  earnestly 
**  desired,  the  public  assumption  of  M.  Gio* 
^  vanni ;  alledging  all  the  reasons  which  you 
^  suggested  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  as- 
•*  suring  him  that  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
"  you  in  particular,  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
^  fied  with  his  determination.  In  reply  he 
^  spoke  at  considerable  length ;  in  the  first 
^  place  observing,  that  the  mode  which  he 
^  had  prescribed  was  intended  to  answer  the 
^  best  purposes,  as  he  had  before  explained 
^  by  means  of  Pier  Fillppo  (Pandolfini).  He 
**  then  entered  on  the  cdnmendation  of  M. 
^  Giovanni,  and  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  had 
*^  been  his  own  son,  observing,  that  he  un- 
*•  derstood  that  he  had  conducted  himself 
"  with  great  propriety  at  Pisa,  and  had  ob* 

"  tained 

{41 J  Fabr,  in  vi(a  Latir.  Med.  in  adnof.  p.  301. 
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CHAP,    u  tained  the  superiority  in  some  disputatioRf 
■  *'  which  seemed*  to  give  his  holiness  great 

A.D.i4go.  a  pleasure.  At  last  he  expressed  himsielf 
^^  thus :  Z^oi'^  ^A^  fortuMj  of  M.  Giowanni  to 
me^  for  I  consider  him  as,  v^  own  son^  and 
shall  per/iaps  make  his  promotion  public  when 
^^  you  least  expect  it ;  for  it  is  my  intention  to 
,*'  do  much  more  for  his  interest  than  I  shall 
*^  now  express.''  In  order  to  promote  this  bu* 
siness,  and  to  try  the  tempe;r  of  the  cardinals, 
Lorenzo  dispatched  to  Rome  his  kinsman  Ri- 
naldo  Orsini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  but 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  this  measure ; 
and  indeed  from  the  letters  of  the  good  pre- 
late on  this  subject,  it  appears,  that  he  was 
but  ill  qualified  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court/a^ 
The  motives  which  induced  Innocent  to  per- 
severe in  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribedi. 
are  more  fully  disclosed  in  a  letter  from  Pan- 
doifini  to  Lorenzo,  dated  the  nineteenth  day 
of  October,  1490  \fbj  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  pope  could  not  admit  Giovanni  into 
the  college  of  cardinals  without  either  giving 
offence  to  others  *who  had  not  been  receivedf 

or 
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fb)  Fabr.  vita  Lour,  in  adnot.  p.  30iy  cl  v.  App.  No* 
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Or  I'eceiving  the  whole,  which  he  did  not   ^^ap- 

think  proper  to  do ;  as  he  considered  the  state  

of  suspense  in  which  the  college  was  kept,  as    ^*  ^^^^' 
favourable  to  his  views  and  interests. 

During  the  esirly  years  of  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  he  had  a  constant  companion  and  <><ni>o  de* 
fellow  student  in  his  pousin  Giulio^  the  natu-  p^orof  c»- 
ral  soti  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici^  who  had  been  pua. 
assassinated  in  the  horrid  conspiracy  of  the 
PfLZzufaJ     The  disposition  of  Giulio  leading 
him  when  young  to  adopt  a  military  life,  he 
had  been  earty  enrolled  among  the  knights  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  as  this  profession  united  the 
characters  of  the  soldier  and  the  priest,  he 
was  soon  afterwards,   at  the  solicitation  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  endowed  by  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  with  the  rich  and  noble  priory 

VOL.  l4  £  of 


faj  Ammlrato  fOpusc.  iii.  106</  places  the  birth  of 
Giulio  one  month,  and  Macchiavelli,  fSior.  fior.  lib.  viii.y 
several  months,  after  the  death  of  his  father*  It  appears, 
however,  from  yet  more  authentic  documents,  that  he  was 
bom  a  year  before  that  event,  viz.  in  1477 ;  and  was  con- 
sequently two  years  younger  than  his  cousin  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  Lift  of  Lorenzo  de'  Mediciy  v.  I.  196.  4io.  ed* 
Panvinius,  the  continuator  of  Platina,  m  his  life  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  has  followed,  in  this  respect,  the  erroneous  ac- 
counts of  |he  Italian  historians  4 
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CHAP,   of  Gapua.|^a/   Grave  in  his  deportment,  steady 
'        in  his  family  attachments,  and  vigilant  in  bu- 

A.  D.  1490.  siness,  Giulio  devoted  himself  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  fortunes  of  Giovanni,  and  be^* 
came  his  chief  attendant  and  adviser  through-- 
out  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life.  On 
the  elevation  of  Giovanni  to  the  pcmtifkate^ 
the  services  of  Giulio,  who  was  soon  after^ 
wards  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  became 
yet  more  important;  and  he  is,  with  gre^t 
reason,  supposed  not  only  to  have  carried  in- 
to  execution,  but  to  have  suggested,  many  of 
the  political  measures  adopted  by  Leo,  and 
to  have  corrected  the  levity  and  prodigality  of 
the  pope  by  his  own  austerity,  prudence,  and 
regularity.  It  did  not  however  appear,  on 
the  subsequent  elevation  of  Giulio  to  the  pon- 
tificate by  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  that  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  those  quali- 
ties for  which  the  world  had  given  him  cre- 
dit ;  and,  perhaps,  the  genius  and  talents  of 
Leo  had  contributed  no  less  towards  establish^ 
ing  the  reputation  of  Giulio,  than  the  indus^ 
try  and  vigilance  of  the  Utter  had  concurred 
in  giving  credit  to  the  administration  of  Leo  X. 

The 


(a)  Ammiraib  Opusc.  v.  iii.  103.   MSS.  Fl^enL    Jpp. 
ho.  \V. 
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The  long  expected  day  at  length  arrived,  ^  R  A  P. 
which  was  to  confirm  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici         ' 
bh  high  dignity,  and  to  admit  him  among  the  ^  ^-  ^^0^ 
princes  of  the  christian  church.    The  ceremo- 
nial of  the  investiture  was  intrusted  to  Matteo 


faj  The  original  is  given  fnmi  the  JRecuperationes  Ftsur 
tana  of  Matteo  Bosso — in  App.  to  the  Lift  sf  LoreipBo  de' 
Medici*  ya(,  ii.  Ai^.  65. 
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fiosso,  superior  of  the  monastery  at  Fiesole,  ^  |^^^ 
whose  probity  and  learning  had  recommended  neeimtiM 
him  to  the  favour  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  /?'•*  ^ 
who  has  thus  recorded  the  particulars  of  the 
investiture^ii^  which  took  place  on  the  ninth 
day  of  March,  1499«  /^  On  the  evening  of 
^^  the  preceding  day,  Giovanni  ascended  the 
^^  hill  of  Fiesole  to  the  monastery,  simply  clad, 
^^  and  with  few  companions.  In  the  morning, 
**  being  Sunday,  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandula, 
^-  and  Jacopo  Salviati,  who  had  married  Lu** 
*^  cretia,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lorenzo,  u^ 
>*  rived  at  the  monastery  with  a  notary,  and 
^  accompanied  the  young  cardinal  to  the  cele^ 
**  bration  of  tnass,  where  he  took  the  holy 
*^  sacrament  with  great  devotion  and  humility. 
^  The  superior  then  bestowed  his  benediction 
**  on  the  sacred  vestments,  and  receiving  the 
''  bull  or  brief  of  the  pope,  declared  that  the 
^  time  therein  limited  for  the  reception  of  the 

E  i  *^  caurdinal 
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€iiAP»   (c  cardinal-  was  expired;    expressing  at  the 
.  "  same  time  his  most  fervent  vows  for  the  h<^ 

A.  P.  M93.   u  jiQuf  Qf  ^i^g  church,  and  the  welfare  of  the 

<(  cardinal,  his  father,  and  his  comitry.  He 
^^  then  invested  him  with  the^  pallium^  or 
<(  'maniie,  to  which  he  added  the  birelum,  or 
*^  capi  usually  worn  by  c?.rdinals,  and  the 
^  galerusj  ox  hat,  the  distinctive  emblem  of 
^^  their.' dignity,  accompanying  each  with  ap 
f*  propftaie  exhortations,  that  he  would  use 
'!S  thein  tothe  glory  of  God  and  his  own  sat- 
^  *  vatidn ;  after  whict  the  friars  of  the  monas-- 
f*  fery  chaunted  at  the  altar  the  hymn,  Fern 
^'  Creator.''  The  cardinal  having  thus  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  apostolic  powers,  im- 
mediately tried  their  efficacy,  by  bestowing 
.an  indulgence  on  all- those  who  had  attended  at 
the  ceremony,  and  on  all  who  should,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day,  visit  the  altar  at  Fiesole. 
•The  company  retired  to  a  repast ;  after  which, 
f  iero  de'  Medici,  the  elder  brother  of  the  cai^ 
dinal,  arrived  from  the  city,  accompanied  by 
a  party  of  select  friends,  and  mounted  ona^ 
horse  of  extraordinary  size  and  spirit,  capam 
risoned  with  gold.  In  the  mean  time  an  im^ 
mense  multitude,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on 
foot,  had  proceeded  from  the  gate  of  S.  Gallo 
towards  Fiesole;  but  having  received  direc* 
'tions  to  stop  at  the  bridge  oh  the  Mugnone* 

th^ 
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iJiey  were  there  met  by  the  cardinal,  who  was  ^^  A  i^ 
43ondilcteid  by  the  prelates  and  chief  magistrates 
•f  the  city  ^  towards  the  palace  of  the  Medicf • 
On  his  arrival  at  the  church  of  the  Annufuiata^ 
ke  descended  from  his  mule,  and  paid  his  de^ 
▼otions  at  the  altar.  In  passing  the  chuMh  of 
the  Reparaia^  he  performed  the  same  ceremo* 
ny,  and  proceeded  froni  thence  to  his  paternal 
roof.  The  crowds  of  spectators,  the  accla^ 
mations,  illuminaitions:,  and  fire*works,  are 
aU  introduced  by  the  good  abbot  into  his 
faithful  picture;  and  the  rejoicings  on  this 
event  may  be  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
which  celebrate,  with  equal  delist,  a  royal 
marriage,  a  blood-stained  vi(:£ory,  oralong** 

wished  for  peace.  ^ 

» 

On  the  tif  elfth  day  of  March,  I492,  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  quitted  JFlorence,  for  die 
purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  pope, 
and  establishing  his  future  residence  at  Roma 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  city  by  a  great  nnmber  of  the  mide  at 
principal  inhabitants,  and  on  the  evening  d[  ^^^'°^' 
the  same  day  he  arrived  at  his  abbey  of  Pasi^ 
nano,  where  he  took  up  his  abocfe  for  the 
night.  His  retinue  remained  at  the  neighs* 
bouring  town  of  Poggibonzo,  whence  they 
proceeded  the  next  morning,  before  the  cax> 

dinal, 
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CHAF.  diiui,  to  Siena.    The  inhtdkitants  of  that  place 
.  being  thus  apprized  of  his  approach,  sent  a 

^m!v0  deputation  to  attend  him  into  the  city,  whtre, 
for  several  days,  he  experienced  every  possi- 
ble mark  of  attention  and  respect ;  which  he 
returned  with  a  degree  of  urbanity  and  kind* 
nest  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
6f  all  who  saw  him.  From  Siena  he  proceed* 
ed  by  easy  stages  towards  Rome,  having  on 
his  way  been  entertained  by  his  relatiocis  of 
the  Oitiini  family.  At ' Viterbo  he  was  met  fay 
his  brother*in-law^  Francesco  Gibo,  son  to*the 
pope,  who  with  many  attendants,  had  waited 
faisapproach,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome^ 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  March,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  abundant 
shower  of  rain.  Notwithstanding  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  he  was  met  by  many 
persons  of  rank,  who  attended  him  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Maria  in  Papolo^  where  he 
feposedthe  first  night  after  his  arrival.  On 
the  following  morning,  all  the  cardinals  then 
in  Rome  came  to  visit  him,  and  immediately 
led  him  to  the  pope,  who  received  him  in 
full  consistory,  and  gave  him  the  holy  kiss; 
mfter  which  he  was  greeted  with  a  similar 
mark  of  respect  from  each  of  the  cardinals, 
«nd  his  attendants  were  permitted  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  pope.    On  his  return  to  his  resi* 

dence. 
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dencCt  t,be  ran  still  continued  to  pour  down   <^  ^  ^  <*• 
in  copious  *  torrents,    and  as  the  luxurious         ' 
conrenience  of  a  modern  chariot  was  then  A.D.i4g«. 
unknown,  the  cardinal  and  his  numerous  at- 
tendants, were  almost  overwhelmed  in  their 
peregrinations.     In  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies,   we  are  assured  by  one  of  his 
countrymen/o/  that  he  surpassed   the   ex- 
pectations of  the  spectators;  and  that  in  his 
person  and  stature,  no  less  than  by  the  deco- 
rum of  his  behaviour,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
language,  he  displayed  the  gravity  of  a  man, 
and  supported  the  dignity  of  a  prelate.    Such 
are  the  authentic  particulars  of  the  first  entry 
into  Rome,  of  one  who  was  destined  to  revive 
her  ancient  splendour.  The  dignity  of  history 
may  perhaps  reject  the  unimportant  narrative 
of  processions  and  ceremonials ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual  is  often  strongly  mark- 
ed by  his  conduct  on  such  occasions ;  and  the 
interest  which  that  conduct  generally  excites, 
is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  is  considered  by 
the  public  as  no  improbable  indication  of  his 
future  life  and  fortunes. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  avocations 

which 
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whith  engaged  the  cardinal  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate  to  his 
father  every  particular  vrhich  occurred/o^ 
In  reply,  Lorenzo  transmitted  to  him  that  tx* 
cellent  and  affectionate  letter  of  paternal  ad- 
vice, which  may  with  confidence  be  referred 
to  as  a  proof  of  the  great  talents,  and  uncom* 
mon  sagacity  of  its  author;  and  which,  as  hav-^ 
ing  been  written  only  a  Very  short  time  before 
his  death,  has  been, '  not  inelegantly,  com-- 
pared  to  the  last  musical  accents  of  the  dying 
swan/iy) 

At  the  time  when  Giovanni  de*  Medici 
took  his  seat  in  the  sacred  college,  it  was  fiU 
led  by  many  men  of  acknowledged  abilities, 
but  of  great  diversity  of  character ;  several  of 
whom  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.     The  eldest  member  of 

the 


«^-?i 


(a)  One  of  these  letters,  preserved  in  the  Floctntine  Af« 
chives,  and  not  before  printe4,  wiU  ht  found  in  the  Appen-. 
dix,  No.  XVII.  As  this  is  probably  the  earliest  produc- 
tion now  extant  of  its  illustrious  author,  and  was  wptten  in 
an  unpremeditated  manner,  on  his  first  entrance  into  public 
Rfe,  it  cannot  be  perused,  unadorned  as  it  is,  without  pe^ 
culiar  interest. 


(b)  Fabr.  in  vita  Lour.  Med.     App.  p.  312;  ami  for 
ihis  letter^  v,  Hfi  of  l^r,  it'  Med,  ii,  140« 
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Ac  college  was  Roderigo  Borgia,  who  had  en-  chap. 
joyed  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  the  dignity  ' 
df  the  purple,  to  which  he  had,  for  a  long  ^^  ^'  *^' 
time  past,  added  that  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
holy  see.  He  was  descended  from  the  Len* 
zuoli,  a  respectable  family  of  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia in  Spain,  but  on  the  elevation  to  the 
pontificate  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Alfonso 
Borgia,  by  the  name  of  Galixtus  III.  he  was 
called  to  Rome,  where,  changing  his  name  of 
Lenzuoli  to  that  of  Borgia,  he  was  first  ap« 
pointed  archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  after* 
wards  cardinal  of  S.  Nicolo,  being  then  only 
twerrty-five  years  of  age.  The  private  life  of 
Roderigo  had  been  a  perpetual  disgrace  to  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  In  adhering  to  his 
vow  of'celibacy,  he  had  alleviated  its  severity 
by  an  intercourse  with  a  Roman  lady  of  the 
name  of  Vanozza,  who,  by  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  and  the  attractions  of  her  manners, 
had  long  possessed  the  chief  place  in  his  af* 
fections.  His  attachment  to  her  appears 
however  to  have  been  sincere  and  uniform, 
and  although  his  connexion  was  necessarily 
disavowed,  he  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate 
wife.  By  her  he  had  several  children,  to 
whose  education  and  advancement  he  paid 
great  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  irregu* 
larity  of  his  private  life,   his  acquaintance 

with 
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CHAP,    ^ith  the  civil  law,  and  with  the  politics  of  the 

times^  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  many 

A.  D.  14P8,   important  embassies,  on  one  of  which  he  had 

A*  JEt*  1T« 

been  deputed  by  the  pope,  to  accommodate 
the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the 
kings  of  Portugal  and  of  Aragon,  in  respect 
of  their  claims  on  the  crown  of  Castile.  Ro- 
derigo  was  not,  however,  formed  by  nature  for 
a  mediator,  and  returning  without  having  ef* 
fected  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  had  nearly 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa, 
one  of  the  vessels  which  accompanie<i|  him 
having  been  wholly  lost  in  a  violent  storm, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on 
board,  among  whom  were  three  bishops,  and 
many  other  men  of  rank  and  learning.  If  the 
character  of  Roderigo,  who  afterwards  became 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI.  is  to  be  taken  on  the  implicit  credit  of 
contemporary  historians,  this  calamity  was  not 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  escape  of  the  cardinal ; 
on  the  contrary,  had  he  shared  the  same  fate, 
his  destruction  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
compensation  to  the  world  for  the  loss  of  all 
the  rest. 

Another  member  of  the  college  was  Fran- 
cesco Piccolomini,  the  nephew  of  Pius  II.  the 
celebrated  i£neas  Sylvius.     He  had  long  en- 
joyed 


; 
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joyed  his  dignity,  having  been  created  cardinal    chap. 

by  hi^  uncle  in  the  year  14  60,  when  only  se-  ^^J 

▼eQteen  years  of  age.  The  purity  of  his  life,  ^-^^  m^- 
the  regulsurity  of  his  conduct,  and  his  zeal  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  station,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  profligacy  and  effron- 
tery of  Roderigo  Borgia,  and  occasioned  him 
to  be  chosen  by  his  coUeaguas  to  heal  those 
wounds  which  Roderigo  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  pontificate,  inflicted  on  the  christian  world; 
but  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  he  ad- 
ministered the  afiairs  of  the  church,  under  the 
name  of  Piua  III.  frustrated  the  hopes  which 
had  been,  fonped  on  his  elevation.  Among 
those  who  had  been  nominated  by  Sixtus  IV. 
was  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  cardinal  of  Si. 
PUtro  in  VincoUi.  The  ambition  and  military 
spirit  of  this  prelate  seemed  to  have  marked 
him  out  for  a  different  employment ;  but  in 
those  days  the  crozier  and  the  sword  were  not 
incompatible,  and  Giuliano  made  his  way  by 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  to  the  su* 
preme  dignity  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  by 
the  name  of  Julius  II.  By  the  same  nomina* 
tion  there  still  sat  in  the  college,  Raffaelle 
Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio^  who,  under 
the  directions  of  his  great  uncle  Sixtus  IV* 
had  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  bloody  con- 
spiracy of  the  PazzL    In  assuming  his  seat 

among 
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CHAP,  among  the  fathers  of  the  christian  cliarcht 
'        Giovanni  de'  Medici  therefore,  found  himself 

iLftf  n!^  dissociated  with  one  who  had  assisted  in  the 
murder  of  his  uncle,  and  attempted  the  life  of 
his  father;  but  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
Riario,  had  alleviated  the  enormity  of  a  crime 
perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  suprdne 
pontiff,  and  subsequent  transactions  hadoc-* 
curred  between  the  families  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  Medici,  which  might  have  obliterated 
the  remembrance  of  this  event,  had  not  the 
pallid  countenance  of  the  cardinal  occasionally 
'  recalled  it  to  mind.(aj  Among  those  of  royal 
'  or  of  noble  birth,  the  principal  rank,  afler  the 
death  of  Giovanni  d'  Aragona,  son  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Naples,  was  due  to  Ascanio, 
brother  of  Lodovico  Sfor^k,  who  supported 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  great  splendor. 
The  families  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Golonna, 
generally  maintained  a  powerful  interest  in 
the  consistory,  and  the  noble  family  of  the 
Garaffa,  which  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  also 
a  representative  in  the  person  of  Oliviero  Ga^^ 
raffa,  who  bad  been  nominated  by  Paul  IL 
and  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  members 

in  the  college. 

Among 

■  '  ■  I  ■     t  III.      I 

faj  V.  Lift  of  Lor.  A'  Mtd.  i.  189. 
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Among  the  cardinals  who  had  been  nomi-  chap. 
nated  by  Innocent  VIII.  at  the  same  time  with         ' 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  Pierre  d*Aubusson.  ^-^-^^fi*- 
grand  master  of  Rhodes,   upon  whom  that 

honour  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  ?™' ^ 

having  surrendered  into  the  custody  of  the  suittn  Ba* 

pope,  an  illustrious  Turkish  fugitive,  who  J««^  *«"- 

.had  been  compelled,  by  the  rage  of  fraternal  tkeiundiof 
resentment,  to  seek  for  safety  among  those  of  «be  pope. 

a  different  nation  and  a  different  faith.     On 

* 

the  death  of  Mahomet,  in  the  year  I48S,  that 
ferocious  conqueror  left  his  extensive  domi- 
.nions  to  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim.  Ba* 
jazet  was  tempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pow* 
.erful  plea  of  primogeniture,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brother,  who  had  endeavoured  by  per- 
sonal merit,  to  compensate  for  the  pretensions 
of  seniority.  The  principal  leaders  of  the 
Turkish  troops  were  divided  in  their  attach* 
ments  to  the  two  brothers,  and  perhaps  that 
circumstance,  rather  than  the  courage  or  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  delivered  Italy 
from  the  devastation  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Turks,  when  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Otranto.  After  a 
struggle  of  some  years  and  several  bloody 
engagements,  victory  declared  for  the  elder 
brother,  and  Zizim,  to  avoid  the  bow-string, 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  grand 

master 
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CHAP*    master  of  Rhodes,  whilst  his  wife  and  childrefl 

sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  under  the  protect 

A.D.Mg«.    tiQn  of  the  Sultan.     The  reception  which  he 

A     JCt    IT 

met  with  was  highly  honourable  both  to  him* 
self  and  his  protector;  but  the  grand  master, 
conceiving  that  his  longer  continuance  at 
Rhodes  might  draw  down  upon  the  island  the 
whole  power  of  the  Turkish  state,  sent  him 
to  France,  whence  he  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred  to  Rome,  into  which  city  he  made 
his  public  entry  on  *  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March,  I489.  Considerations  of  policy,  if 
not  of  humanity,  induced  Innocent  to  receive 
'  him  with  great  kindness ;  and  Francesco  GibOf 
with  a  long  train  of  nobility,  was  deputed  to 
attend  him  into  the  city.  On  his  being  ad** 
mitted  to  an  audience  of  the  |>ope,  in  full 
consistory,  he  deranged  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremony;  for  notwithstanding  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received,  to  bend  his  knees^ 
and  kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  he  marched 
firmly  up  to  him,  and  applied  that  mark  of 
respect  to  his  shoulder.  A  chamber  in  the 
apostolic  palace  was  allotted  for  his  residence, 
and  a  guard  appointed,  which,  under  the  pre^ 
text  of  doing  him  honour,  was  directed  to 
prevent  his  escape.  In  this  situation  an  at« 
tempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
prince,  by  Gristoforo  Castagno,  a  nobleman 

of 
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of  the  Marca  d'Ancona^  who  having  entered  chap. 
into  stipulations  for  an  immense  reward,  by  * 
the  terms  of  which,  aniong  other  advantages,  a-  ^  **^' 
he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  island  of  Negroponte,  repaired  to  Rome, 
with  the  design  of  executing  his  treacherous 
purpose.  Some  suspicions,  however,  arose; 
and  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  recently 
returned  from  Constantinople,  he  was  appre*- 
hended  by  order  of  the  pope,  and  confessed, 
tipon  the  rack,  his  atrocious  intentions.  Those 
apprehensions  which  Bajazet  could  not  extin^* 
guish  whilst  his  brother  wasliving,  he  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  hy  prevailing  on  the  pope 
to  retain  him  in  secure  custody,  for  which  he 
repaid  him  by  the  bribery  of  Christian  relicks, 
and  the  more  substantial  present  of  consider*^ 
able  sums  of  money;  and  Zizim  accordingly 
remained  a  prisoner  at  Rome  until  the  ensuing 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  (a) 

Notwithstanding 


(aj  On  this  occasion  the  Turkish  emperor  transmitted  to 
the  pope  the  head  of  the  spear  which  /nerced  the  side  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  This  relick,  accordmg  to  an  ancient  chronicle, 
had  been  preserved  at  Constantinople  before  the  capture  of 
diat  place  by  the  Turks,  where  it  had  been  Concealed  by  a 
citisen,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  for 
70,000  ducats  <     Some  doubts  arose  among  the  members  of 

the 
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CHAP.      Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  Italy 
'        had  for  some  time  enjoyed,  the  rumours  erf 
approaching  calamities  were  not  unfrequent. 
Those  alarms  and  denunciations  which  have 
^'^^T*^  generally  preceded  great  public  commotions,* 
nitiet*        although  they  may  not  arise  from  any  super- 
natural interposition,   are  not  alws^ys  to  be 
wholly  disregarded^    On  the  approach  of  the 
storm^  the  cattle,  by  a  mdivt  instinct,  retire 
j       to  shelter;  and  the  human  mind  may  expert- 
!       encea  secret  dread,  resulting  from  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  which  although  not 
amounting  to  demonstration,  may  aSbrd  strong 

conviction 


tbe  college,  2s  to  the  authemkitf  of  this  rellcl:,^  it  beii^ 
eontended  by  some,  that  the  true  spear  was  at  Nuremberg, 
and  by  others,  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  SainU  Chapelle 
at  Paris;  but  Innocent  disregarded  their  objections,  anddl« 
rected  that  the  present  should  be  received  in  a  solemn  pro-* 
cession,  in  which  k  was  carried  by  the  pope  hhnself,  on  the 
day  of  Ascension,  indosed  in  a  case  of  crystal.  He  was, 
lioweTery  s#  finiguai  wkh  the  labour,  and  so  oppressed  by 
the  tumults  of  the  crowd,  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  che 
ceremony.  Burchard,  Dior,  ap*  ffolices  des  MSS,  dti 
Roi.  i.  94.  The  r^e  for  collecting  relicks,  seems  at  this 
period  to  have  been  at  its  height.  In  the  official  letters  of 
Bartolommeo  Scala,  as  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Repub- 
lic, we  find  one  addressed  to  the  grand  Turk,  requesting  his 
interference  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ragvsa,  .to  induce  them 
to  deliver  up  the  left  arm  of  Sl^  John  Ikt  Baptist^  which 
they  had  intercepted  in  its  way  to  Florence.  Band^  Mcnn* 
ment,  p.  17. 
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conviction  of  approaching  evils,  to  a  person  chap. 
of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  temperament.  ' 
Those  impressions  which  he  is  ready  to  im-  ^  ^  "••• 
part,  the  public  is  prepared  to  receive ;  and 
the  very  credulity  of  mankind  is  itself  a  proof 
of  impending  danger.  Whilst  the  city  of 
Florence  trembled  at  the  bold  and  terrific 
harangues  of  Savonarola,  who  was  at  this  time 
rising  to  the  height  of  his  fatal  popularity,  a 
stranger  is  said  to  have  made  his  appearance 
at  Rome,  who  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant) 
and  with  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  ran 
through  the  streets,  bearing  a  crucifix,  and 
foretelling,  in  a  strain  of  forcible  eloquence, 
the  disasters  that  were  shortly  to  ensue;  par- 
ticularly to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan. 
With  a  precision,  however,  twhich  a  prudent 
prognosticator  should  always  avoid,  he  ventur- 
ed to  fix  the  exact  time  when  these  disorders 
were  to  commence ;  and  had  the  still  greater 
folly  to  add,  that  an  angelic  shepherd  would 
shortly  appear,  who  would  collect  the  scat- 
tered flock  of  true  believers  into  the  heaven- 
ly  fold.  But  the  prescribed  period  having 
elapsed,  the  predictions  of  the  enthusiast  were 
disregarded;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
sink  into  his  original  obscurity,  without  having 
experienced  that  fate,  which  has  generally  at- 
tended alike  the  prophets  and  pseudo-pro- 
phets of  all  ages  and  all  nations*. 

VOL.     I.  F 


CHAP.  11. 

A.  D.   1492. 

State  of  literature  in  Rome — Pomponius 
Lj:tus  —  Gallimaghus  Experiens — 
Paolo  Gortese — Serafimo  D*Aq.uila 
— &ate  of  literature  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
— JYeapolitan  academy — Giovanni  Pon- 
TANO — His  Latin  poetry  compared  with  that 
of  Politiano — Giacopo  Sanazzaro — His 
Arcadia — And  other  writings — Enmity  be- 
tween  the  Neapolitan  and  FloretUii^e  scholars 
— C  A  R I T  E  o — Other  numbers  of  the  JVeapoli- 
tan  academy — &ate  of  literature  in  Ferrara — 
The  two  Strozzi — ^Boi  ardo — Ariosto — 
Francesco  Giego — ^Nigolo  Lelio  Gos- 

.  MIGO — ^GuIDUBALDO  DA  MONTEFELTRI 

dukeofUrbino — ^FRANCEscoGoNZACAifar- 
quis  of  Mantua — ^Battista  Mantuano— ^ 
LoDOVico  Sforza  encourages  men  of  ta- 
lents— LiONARDO  DA  ViNCi — Eminent 
scholars  at  the  court  of  Milan — 71^  Ben** 
TivoGLi  of  Bologna — Godrus  Urgeus — 
Petrus  Grinitus — ^Aldo  Manuzio,.  his 
acquaintance  with  Alberto  PiOy  lord  of  Carpi, 
and  Pico  of  Mirandula — His  motives  for  un- 
dertaking to  print  and  publish  the  works  of  the 
ancients — Establishes  his  press  at  Venice  and 
founds  an  academy  there — Progress  and  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking. 


F8 


^. 


t    . 


(69) 


CHAP,   a 


Although  many  causes  concurred  to  ren-    chap. 
der  the  Ciiy,    as   Rome  was  then  emphatl-  ' 

cally  called,  the  chief  place  in  Italy,  yet  it   ^  i>- 1«9^ 
was  not  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber or  proficiency  of  those  scholars  whom  it  ^^^  £ 
produced  or  patroni&ed.      An  attempt  had  R«n^ 
been  made  in  the  pontificate  of  Fauji  II.  to 
establish  an  academy,  or  society  for  the  re- 
search of  antiquities,  but  the  jealousy  of  that 
haugjbty  and  ignorant  priest  had  defeated  its 
object^  and  consigojed  the  wretched  scholars  to 
the  dungeon  or  the  rack.     Among  those  who 
had  survived  his  barbarity  was  Julius  Pompo- 
nius  Laetus,  who  by  his  various  writings  and 

indefatigable 
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OHAF.  indefatigable  labours,  had  at  this  early  period 
-  been  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  cause 

A.i^M0c   Qf  literature.     To  the  testamentary  kindness 

Ptomponkis  of  JBiartolommeo  Platina^  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  his  studies,  and  his  fellow-suf- 
ferer in  his  misfortunes,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  148I,  Pomponius  was  indebted  for  a  com* 
modious  and  handsome  residence  in  Rome, 
surrounded  with  pleasant  gardens  and  plan- 
tations of  laurel,  where  he  yet  lived  at  an 
advanced  age,  devoted  .to  the  society  of  his 
literary  friends/o^  His  associate  Filippo 
Buonaccorsi,  better  known  by  his  academical 

^^■^lU^  name  CaUimachus  Experiensj  had  quitted  Italy 
under  the  impressions  of  terror,  excited  by 
the  cruelty  of  Paul,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Po- 
land ; 


'  faj  Pomponius  derived  his  origin  from  Calabria,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  illegitimate  birth;  but  his  paren- 
tage, and  ev^n  his  real  name,  have  escaped  the  reaearchei 
of  his  admirers*  The  appellation  of  Julius  Pomponius- Laetus, 
he  doubtless  assumed  as  an  academical  or  scholastic  distinc- 
tion; but  the  name  of  Lsetus  was  soipetimes  exchanged  for 
that  of  ForlunaiuSf  or  Infortunaius^  as  the  circiimstahces  of 
hit  situation  seemed  to  require:  and  Vossius  supposes  that 
JuUus  Pomponius  SaUnus  is  no  other  than  the  same  person. 
fde  Hishr.  Lalinis^  lib,  tli.  p*  61 5, J  From  the  letters  of 
Politiano,  it  appears,  that  a  frequent  communication  subsisted 
between  these  two  eminent  scholars,  and  that  Pomponius 

was 
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land;  where  nnder  Gasimir  and  John  Albert,    cbap. 
the  successive  sovereigns  of  that  country,  he  _____^ 


enjoyed 


was  accustomed  to  furnish  his  learned  friend  with  such  cu- 
rious monuments  of  antiquity  as  his  researches  supplied. 
We  also  leam  from  Grinitus,  that  Pomponlus  transmitted 
to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  an  antique  marble,  which  exhibited 
the  order  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar; and  the  frequent  commemoration  of  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  in  the  letters  of  Pomponius,  manifest  the  good  un- 
derstanding that  subsisted  between  them,  which  was  proba- 
bly increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal  in  Rome.     The 
works  of  Pomponius  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
have  frequently  been  reprinted ;  but  his  most  useful  produc- 
tion is  his  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.     Eras- 
mus commends  the  unaffected  elegance  of  his  style.     *'  Pom- 
*'  ponius  Laetus,  elegantid  Romand  contentus,  nihil  afiecta- 
"  vit  ultra."    Bartolommeo  Martiano /^/)i55.  Foss.  ii.  242.y 
has  justly  appreciated  the  merits  of  this  early  scholar,  whom 
he  ranks  with  Tortelli  and  Blondo.     '*  Scrips^re  nullo  pene 
'*' discrimine,  vera  pariter  et  falsa,  apta  atqueinepta;  ta- 
"  men  eos  qui  primi  omnium  banc  scribendi  proviuciam 
"  aggressi  sunt,  ob  eam  causam  non  indignos  laude  existi- 
*'  mavimus,  quod  ad  plura  utilioraque  invenienda  viam  pos- 
"  teris  ostendisse  videmus."  To  Pomponius  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  the  earliest  editions  of  several  of   the  Roman 
classics,  and  among  others,  Tertnlius  Varro^  Fen,   1474. 
fo,  Silius  Ilallcusj    Roma^   1471,  fo.      Quintus  Curlius 
Xom€gj   per  Georgium   Laver^    absque  anni  nota.     Colui 
mellOf  published  with  the  Hei  Rustiat  Scriptores^   Bonon, 
1494,  where  he  styles  himself  Pomponius  Fprtunatus,  iu 
consequence  of  which  he  is  cited  by  the  -  bibliographer,  de 
Bure,  as  a  distinct  author.     Bibliogr,  Instr*  J^o,  1527. 


A.  JEt.'f«:^ 
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CH  AT.    ehjoyed  for  several  years  some  of  the  chief 


n. 


oflSces  of  the  state.  The  distinguished  favours 
a;  ©  i«g«.  bestowed  on  him  by  those  princes,  could  not 
fail  of  excitinor  the  resentment  of  their  sub- 
jects,  who  were  jealous  of  the  interference 
of  a  foreigner  and  a  fugitive ;  but  the  virtue 
or  the  good  fortune  of  Gallimachus  were  su- 
perior to  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  he 
retained  his  eminent  station,  with  undiminish- 
ed honour,  to  the  close  of  his  dscys.faj 

t 

But  although  the  misfortunes  which  had 

befallen 


^aj  This  illustrious  scholar  was  bom  at  San  Gemignano, 
of  a  noble  family,  in  the  year  1437*  On  associating  him- 
self with  Pomponius  in  the  Roman  academy,  he  relinquish- 
ed his  family  name,  and  adopted  that  of  CaUimachus^  which 
he  probably  thought  expressed  in  Greek  the  same  idea  as 
Buonaccorsi  in  Italian.  His  addition  of  Experiens  is  con« 
jectured  by  Zeno  to  have  arisen  from  the  vicissitudes  which 
he  met  with  in  life  ;  but  this  is  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not 
assume  it  till  after  those  vicissitudes  had  taken  place.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  merely  meant  to  infer,  that  all  true 
knowledge  must  be  founded  on  experience.  His  flight  to 
Poland  is  thus  adverted  to  by  Cantilicio,  a  contemporary  poet, 
and  prelate  of  the  church.  It  must  be  premised,  that  the 
name  of  Paul  II.  was  Pietro  Barbo. 

'<  Gallimachus,  Barbos  fugiens  ex  urbe  furores, 
'<  Barbara  quae  fuerant  regna,  Latina  facit." 

S  Hif 


n 


befalieii  this  early  intliaition)  liakl  confridet   CHAP. 

rabiy  dxifiped  the  spirit  of  improv«tnent'  at  ^ 

RoBoe,  yet  the  ciiBaster  ww  in  some  Aegfet  A.D.M9ft^ 
repaured  by  the  talents  of  Paolo  Gortese;  who, 
at  ail  eavly  period  iof.  life,  had  sigoaiizad*  him*  '^^'^ 
self  by  his  dlaAo^t 'J)thomnUnu  ddctis,  wihich 
he  had  inscribed  to  Lorenso  de*  MeAmifa;} 
The  apprefaation  wtuch  Politiano  esxipressed 
of  this  yotitfafiil  firodoctioii^  was  such  as^  that 

-'great 


'  I 


His  histoiy  of  die  affairs  of  Hungaryi  which  he  wrote  it 
the  instance  of  the  great  Mattia  Gorvinoy,  is  preferred  by^ 
Jovius  to  any  historical  work  which  had  appeared  since  .the 
days  of  Tachiis.  Vcss.  de  Hist.  Lot.  lib.  iii.  p.  61^.  Ht 
4ied  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  149(^.  His  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  a  tomb  of  bronze,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Philippus  Gallimachua  Expebiens,  nalione  fthuscus^ 
rir  daclissimus^  utriusque  foriuna  eumplum  inuton- 
dumj  atqiu  omnis  virtuiis  cuUor  pntcipuuSf  divi  olim 
Gazimiki  ei  JoHANNis  Albieti,  PolcnUt  regum^  se- 
cretarius  aecepiissimuSf  Rtliciis  ingeniiy  t^c  rerum  a  se 
geslarum^  pluribus  monununiiSj  cum  summo  omnium 
bonorum  marore^  et  regia  domus^  atque  hujus  reipub. 
incommodoj  anno  salulis  nostra^  MCCCCXCVL  salen  ■ 
dis  Xoyembrisj  vUa  decedens^  hie  sepulius  esi. 

fa)  He  dedicatory  epistle,  is  as  honourable  to  the  ta- 
lents of  the  author,  as  to  the  character  of  the  patron.    The 
work  itself  met  with  great  applause;  and  the  friends  of  Cor- 
tese  advised  him  to  publish  it ;  notwithstanding  which  it  re- 
mained 
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CHAP,   great  scholar  was  seldom  induced  to  bestow; 
____  not  because  he '  was  jealous  of  the  talents  of 

A.  D.  iiQf.   others,  but  because  lie  was  sincere  in  his  com* 
A.  At.  ir.  . 

mendation  of  their,  works^  and  was  enabled, 
by  his  own  proficiency,  to  judge  of  their 
merits  and  defects.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  Gortese  was  appointed  one  of  the  apos- 
tolic notaries,  a  new  institution  was  formed 
by  him,  the  members  of  which  met  under  his 
own  roof,  and  passed  their  time,  without  for- 
mal restrictions,  either  in  the  perusal  of  such 
works  as  his  elegant  library  supplied,  or  in 
conversation  on  literary  topics.  Besides  his 
treatise  before  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 
of  majiy  other  yrorks  ;faj  but  his  premature 

death 


mained  in  MS.  till  the  year  1734,  when  it  wu  given  t^ 
the  public  by  Manni,  from  a  copy  found  by  Alex,  Politi, 
at  S.  Gemignano.  ' 

faj  Among  these  are  his  treatise  De  Cardinalafu^  and 
several  theological  works.  Tirab.  Sloria  delta  Lett.  Ilal.  vol. 
y'upar,  1,  p,  85,  232.  In  another  department  of  letters,  he 
was  however  excelled  by  his  brother  Alessandro,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  poets  of  that  period,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  heroic  poem,  entitled  Laudes  bt^licm  Matlhi€t 
Corvini  Hun^aria  regis.  Carm*  illuslr.  Poel.  Hal.  iii.  157. 
From  this  piece  it  appears,  that  Alessandro  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  this  great  prince,  who  was  not  excelled  in  b» 
love  of  literature  by  any  monarch  of  his  time. 
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death  prevented  the  world  fr(»n  reaping  the    chap« 
full  fruits  of  his  talents  and  his  labours. 


A.  p.  14011 
A.  A.  17. 


Among  those  who  attended  the  literary 
meetings  of  Gortese,  was  the  poet  Serafino 
d'  Aquila.  At  a  time  when  the  Italian  Ian-  t^!^^ 
guage  was  yet  struggling  to  divest  itself  of  its 
impurities  and  defects,  the  works  of  Serafino 
were  not  without  some  share  of  merit.  He 
was  bom  at  Aquila,  in  Abriizzo,  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  and  passed  a  part  of  his 
youthful  years  in  the  court  of  the  count  of 
Potenza,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  music.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he 
applied  himself  for  three  years  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarca,  after 
which  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  Ascanio 
Sforza  to  Rome.  During  his  whole  life  Se- 
rafino seems  to  have  changed  the  place  of  his 
residence  as  often  ^  as  the  favours  of  the  great 
held  out  to  him  a  jsufficient  inducement. 
Hence  we  find  him  successively  in  the  service, 
or  at  the  courts,  pf  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  finally  of  Cs^rar  Borgia. 
Nor  must  we  wonder,  that  Serafino  was  sought 
for  as  a  companion,  to  alleviate  the  anxiety, 
or  banish  the  languor  of  greatness ;  for  he  su- 
peradded to  his  talent  for  poetical  composi- 
tion. 


A.SuliQS. 
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CHAP^  tkm,  that  of  g*ngiyig  extempore  verses  to  the 

^  lute,  and  iras  one  of  the  most  celebrated  /«- 

prowisatori  of  his  time.  This  circwnstance 
VQXf  sufficiently  explain  the  reason  of  the  su- 
perior degree  of  reputation  which  he  obtained 
during  his.  life-time,  to  that  which  he  has 
siiice  enjoyed/o/ 

Such  was  the  state  of  literature,  and  the  ta« 

State  of  li-  leuts  of  its  chief  professors,  in  the  city  of 

••«*««  "  Rome,   at  the  time  when  the  cardinal  de* 

^i^^^i'^  Medici  took  up  his  residence  there ;  and  it 

must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstandii^  the 

laudable  exertions  of  the  few  distinguished 

•  scholars 


(aj  The  worb  of  S^rafino  were  often  reprinted  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Rome,  1503;  but  that  of  theGiunti,  1516,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  correct.  Amidst  the  hasty  effiisfons  of  Serafino,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  passages  which  pnnre  him  to  haive  been 
a lemdnt  poet ;  as  in  the  opening  of  his  Gapitolo  to  Shep: 

"  Piacido  sonno,  che  dal  ciel  in  terra 

*'  Tacito  scendi  a  tranquiUar  la  mentCi 
<*  E  de'  sospir  a  mitigar  la  guerra ! 

'^  Ben  fai  tu  spesso  i  miei  desir  content!. 

"  Che  in  iieto  sonno  a  me  conduci  queila, 
*(  Che  pasce  il  cor  de  si  hmghi  tormenti." 

These 
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scholars  before  mentioned,  that  place  had  not   ^  ^  ^  ^* 
hitherto  brought    forth    those  fruits  which         * 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  munifi*   ^^^ 
cence  of  Nicholas  V;  and  the  example  of  Pius 
II.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  thai  in  almost  every 
other  city  of  Italy,  the  interests  of  letters 
and  of  science,  were  attended  to  with  more 
assiduity  than  in  the  chief  place  in  Christen*^ 
dom.     At  Naples  an  illustrions  band  of  scho* 
lars  had,  under  better  auspices,  instituted  an 
academy,  which  had  subsisted  for  many  years 
in  great  credit.    Of  this  the  celebrated  Pon* 
tano   was    at  this  time    the    chief  director, 
whence  it  has  usually  been  denominated  the 

Academy 


These  lines  seem  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  celebrated 
Giovanni  della  Gasa,  in  the  sonnet  beginning, 

'*  O  SQono,  o  della  queta,  umida,  ombrosa, 
«<  Notte»  placido  figUo/' 

And  more  evidently  b}  Filicaja,  the  finest  modern  lyric  poet 
of  Italy,  about  the  year  1700,  in  his  terzine,  Al  Sonno. 

*^  Cafa  Morte  de'  sensi,  oblio  de'  mail." 

Serahno  died  in  1500,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year*  On  his 
tomb,  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  inscribed  the  following 
hyperbolical  cuiogium,  byhisfriead  Bernardo  Accohi : 

*'  Quigiace  Serafin:  partirti  or  puoi; 

*^  Sol  d'aver  visto  il  sasso  che  lo  serra 
^*  Assai  sei  debitor  agli  occhi  tuoi." 
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CHAP.   Acaiemy  of  Pont(mo.(a)     It  was,  however, 
^ originally  established,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso 


A.D.i49t.  I.  by  Antonio  Beccatelli,  Bartolonuneo  Fa* 
cio,     Lorenzo    Valla,    and    other    eminent 

VeqMiiiia  j^^j^^  whom  that  patron  of  letters  had  attract* 
ed  to  his  court.  The  place  of  assembly  was 
denominated  the  Portico,  and  being  situated 
near  the  residence  of  Beccatelli^  that  distin* 
guished  scholar,  and  favourite  of  Alfonso, 
was  its  earliest  and  most  constant  visitor,  (bj 
After  the  death  of  Beccatelli,  his  friend  and 
disciple  Pontano,  was  appointed  chief  of  the 

academy. 


fa)  On  entering  the  Neapolitan  academy,  Pontano 
changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Giewmni  for  Jayimuts. 
This  custom  i$  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Ariosto,  in  his  sixth 
satire,  inscribed  to  Pietro  Bembo. 

'*  II  nome,  che  d'  Apostolo  ti  denno, 

"  O  d'  alcun  minor  santo,  i  padri,  quando 
*'  Ghristiano  d'  acqua,  non  d'  altro  ti  fenno, 

^'  In  Cosmico^  in  Pompcnicyu mutando; 
'*  Altri  Pietro  in  Fleric^  altri  Giovanni 
^*  In  Joit^e  in  J^uw  viriconciando; 
li  che'i  nome  i  buon  giudicj  inganni, 
**  £  che  quel  meglio  t'abbia  a  far  Poeta 
*'  Che  non  fiui  lo  studio  di  molt'  anni/' 

fBJ  For  some  account  of  Beccatelli,  v.  lift  of  lor.  die' 
MedicL  u  51. 
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academy,  and  under  his  direction  it  rose  to  a   ^  H  A  p. 
considerable  degree  of  respectability.  * 


A.  mu  If. 
Few  scholars,  who  have  owed  their  emi- 
nence merely  to  their  talents,  have  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  respect  and  dignity  equal  to  Pon- 
tano.  His  writings,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  oiofWBi 
are  extremely  numerous;  but,  as  they  are  Fsatsao. 
wholly  in  the  Latin  language,  he  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  those,  who,  at  this  period, 
laboured,  with  so  much  assiduity  and  success, 
in  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongue. 
The  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  the  extent 
of  his  scientific  acquirements,  are  chiefly 
evinced  by  his  works  in  prose  /o^  in  which 
he  appears  successively  as  a  grammarian,  a 
politician,  an  historian,  a  satirist,  and  a  natu* 
lal  and  moral  philosopher.  These  writings 
are  now,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  con* 
signed  to  oblivion ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ac-. 
count  for  the  neglect  which  they  have  experi- 
enced. His  grammatical  treatise  De  Aspira- 
tianij  in  two  books,  instead  of  exhibiting  a 

philosophical 


faj  First  collected  and  published  under  the  directioos  of 
Pietro  Summonte,  by  Andrea  d'Asola,  at  Venice,  vol:  L 
1518»  Vols,  iiy  and  iii.  1619,  Byo,  afterwards  published  at 
BasUf  1638. 
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CHAP,   phUosophiqtl  investigation  of  general  rules, 

degenerates  iijto  an  ill-arranged  and  ti^scHne 

A. ».  U9S.  catalogue  of  particular  examples.  Nor  do  we 
feel  more  inclined  to  indulge  such  a  trial  of 
our  patience,  on  account  of  the  instance 
which  he  allec%es  of  the  orator  Messala, 
who  wrote  «  whole  book  on  the  letter  s.  In 
natural  philosophy  his  writings  chiefly  relate 
to  the  science  of  astronomy,  in  which  he  ap^ 
pears  to  have  made  gre^t  proficiency;  Imt 
they  are  at  the  same  time  disgraced  by  a  fre- 
quent mixture  pf  judicial  astrology ;  apd  af- 
ford a  convincing  proof  that,  wh^n  an  authoi" 
builds  on  false  grounds,  and  reasons  on  false 
principles,  the  greater  his  talehts  ate,  the 
greater  will  be  his  absurdities.  J^is  moral 
treatises,  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  of  his 
writings;  but  they  are  injured  by  the  un^ 
bounded  fertility  of  his  imaginatioix,  and  exhi- 
bit rather  all  that  can  be  sidkl  on  the  subject, 
than  all  that  ought  to  be  iaid.  From  some 
scattered  passages,  it  appears,  however,  that 
he  had  formed  an  idea  of  laying  a  more  sub* 
Ktantial  basis. for  philosophical  inquiries,  than 
the  world  had  theretofore  known ;  and  had 
obtained,  though  in  dim  and  distant  prospect, 
a  glimpse  of  tha,t  nobler  edifice,  which  about  a 
century  afterwards,  was  more  fully  displayed 

to 
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to  the  ioimortal  Bacon,   and  in  comparison  ^^^^^ 

with  which,    the  fabrics  of  the  schoolmen,  

like  the  maeic  castles  of  romance,  have  va*  ^*  ^*  ^^' 
nished  mtp  zir.faj 

Of  the  satyrical  talents  of  Pontano,  if  we 
take  his  Annus  as  a  specimen,  no  very  favou- 
rable opinion  can  be  entertained/^^  His  poe*  m,  |^^ 
try  is,  however  entitled  to  great  approbation,  poetorcom- 
and  will  always  rank  him,  if  not  the  first,  at  ^[J^^  p^ 
least  in  the  very  first  rank  of  modern  Latin  itiano. 

VOL.  I.  G  Poets. 


faf  **  De  spe  iu  quidetn  mihi  penuadeo,  brevi  fore  i)iiod 
dixi,  ut  et  philosophia  clariorem  fomuun  induat,  cumque 
.una  sit  et  certa  Veritas,  mmime  fiitura  sit  tarn  varia  et  lu- 
brica,  et  qui  eloquentiam  sequiintur  habeant  tinde  iaciltus 
hauriamt,  ipiod  eKoniare  verbis  possint."  Poni.  de  Obtdi- 
mtiam 

(bj  This  is  a  kind  of  drama,  in  which  a  traveller,  an  inn- 
keeper, and  a  courier,  are  introduced,  rejoicing  in  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  which  the  courier  attributes  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Pontano.  The  blessmgs  of  peace  are  then  chanted 
by  a  chorus  of  priests,  after  which  Altilio,  Pardo,  and  Ca- 
riteo,  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  lament  together 
the  insanity  of  Pontano;  who  has  of  late  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  feeding  and  decorating  an  ass*  Pontano  soon 
afterwards  appears,  accompanied  by  his  gardener,  with 
whom  he  holds  a  long  and  serious  conversation,  on  the  graft* 

ing 
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CHAP.   Poete,    Under  his  control,  that  language  dis* 

plays  a  facility,  a  grace,  to  which  it  had  been 

A.^*tT  *^^  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  a  stranger ; 
and  in  the  series  of  Latin  writers,  his  works 
may  be  placed  next  to  those  of  the  Augustan 
age,  which  they  will  not  disgrace  by  their 
proximity.  They  display  a  great  variety  of 
elegiac,  lyric,  and  epigrammatic  productions ; 
but  his  Hendicasyllabi  are  preferred  to  the  rest 

of 


ing  of  trees,  and  the  improvement  of  his  garden.  A  boyr 
then  brings  in  his  favourite  ass^  and  Pontano  determines 
to  wash  and  comb  him;  but  beginning  at  the  tail,  is  mo- 
lested by  a  very  natural  circumstance.  He  then  under-' 
lalces  to  perform  that  operation  on  the  head;  when  in  return 
ibr  his  kindness,  the  stupid  animal  seiies  and  hkti  him  by 
the  hand,  and  Pontano  finds,  too  late,  thai  Uuy  who  ai- 
iempi  lo  wash  the  face  of  an  ass^  lose  both  their  soap  ami 
their  labour.  *'  Asino  caput  qui  lavent,  eos  operam  cum 
^*  sapone  amittere."  This  piece  has  been  said  to  refer  to 
the  duke  of  Gahbria,  who,  as  Pontano  thought,  did  not 
sufficiently  repay  the  services  which  he  had  performed,  in 
efifecting  a  peace  with  the  pope,  in  the  year  1486;  but  if 
Pontano  was  capable  of  this  gross  abuse  <tf  the  son  of  his 
great  patron  and  benefactor,  whom  he  constantly  celebrated 
with  the  most  open  flattery,  he  deserves  as  much  censure 
for  the  malevolence  of  his  purpose,  as  for  the  imbecility  of 
its  execution* 
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of  his  writjngs/ayl  Au  en^iaenjt  crixjyc  b;^  ,,^^^^' 
not  mdced  hesitated  to  give  Pontan^^  tftie  pre-  _  -' 
lerence  in  ppint  of  el^g^nce^  to  Politianp  ^*$/J^' 
Jbimself/ir^  Nor  will  a  c^^id  judge,  be  in-  ' 
clinch  to  oppose  this  opinion,  a^  fgr  ^  re- 
laMs^  tQ  ease  itad  fluenoy  of  style ;  thi^  of  Fcvh 
tano  bcin^  uniformly  graceful  and  Mul^un- 
ed,  Whilst  m  that  of  PoUtiano,  an  attempt 
4Daay  at  times  be  perceived  to  force  the.genius 
of  the  language  to  the  expression  of  }m  own 
ideas.  But  if  an  inquiry  were  to  be  instituted 
into  Che  respective  merits  of  these  great  men, 
diis  circumstance  alone  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  decide  the  i)uestion.  The  subjects  on 
which  Pontano  has  treated,  are  mostly  of  a  ge* 
neral  nature :  amatory  verses,  convivial  invita* 
tf  ons,  or  elegiac  effusions.  Even  in  his  Urania^ 
or  poem  on  the  stars,  and  his  Hortus  Hesperir 
dum^  or  poem  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange, 
he  seldom  treads  at  any  great  distance  from 
the  track  of  the  ancients.     His  sentiments  are 

oS  therefore 


1 

faj  The  poetical  remains  of  Pontano  were  published  la 
2  vob*  l^mo.,  the  first  by  Aldo,  in  1513,  the  second  by 
Andrea  d*  Asola,  the  associate  and  successor  of  AldO|  in 
1618. 

ftj  '*  Politiano  adhuc  politior."  BorrichiuSf  depoiiisj 
^p*  Blounif  Censara  auihorum.  602 
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CHAP*  therefore  rather  aceominodated  to  the  language^ 
-   than  the  language  to  his  sentiments.  But  with 

A.  D.  1402.  PoUtiano  the  case  is  reversed :  with  a  more  vi- 
gorous mind,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought,  he 
disdained  to  be  limited  to  prescriptive  modes 
of  expression,  and  in  embodying  his  ideas, 
relied  on  his  own  genius.  Hence,  whilst 
Pontano  is  at  one  time  an  imitator  of  Virgil, 
and  at  another  of  Horace,  Catullus,  or  Pro^ 
piertius,  Politiano  is  himself  an  original,  and 
owns  no  subservience  to  any  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity ;  whom,  however,  he  has 
shewn  that  he  was  capable  of  imitating,  had 
he  chosen  it,  with  great  exactness.  Pon<- 
tano  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  take  the 
precedence  of  Politiano,  with  respect  to  the 
gtace  and  facility  of  his  verse,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  that 
sound  scholar  and  very  extraordinary  man/o^ 

Gmfiopo       Not  less  celebrated  than  the  name  of  Pon- 
tano, is  that  of  his  friend  and  countryman, 

SanazzarO) 


/aj  The  political  and  literary  labours  of  Pontano,  and  the 
chief  circumstances  of  his  public  and  private  life,  are  com- 
memorated in  a  beautiful  elegiac  poem  of  his  friend  Sanax- 
zaro.    £t^.  lib.  u  EL  9.  Ed.  Comin.  1731. 

*<  Qui  primus  patrios  potuit  liquisse  penates«" 


\ 


A.  JKt.  iZ, 
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Sanazzaro,  who  is  equally  distinguished  by  <;hap. 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin  and  Italian  compo- 
sitions.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  year  a.d.u9s. 
1458,  of  a  respectable  family,  which  claimed 
consanguinity  with  San  Nazzaro,  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  chuTch.(a)  Under  the 
instructions  of  Giuniano  Majo,  Sanazzarp 
chiefly  acquired  the  knowlec^e  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  the  latter  of  which  he 

cultiTated 


faj  By  a  singular  ooincidenoe,  Sanaxxaro  was  bom  on  the 
very  day  devoted  to  that  saiot,  being  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  July,     Of  the  opulence,  the  rank,  and  the  achievements 
of  his  ancestors,  he  has  left  in  his  writings  many  memorials. 
From  these  it  appears,  that  his  family  was  originally  of 
Spain,  and  that  Niocolo,  one  of  his  ancestors,    followed 
Carlo  Durano  in  a  high  military  capacity,  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    His  services 
were  repaid  by  the  princely  reward  of  the  castle  of  Mondra- 
gone,  and  an  extensive  territory  in  the  province  of  Lucania, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  Ciacopo,  his  son,  the  grandfather 
of  the  poet,  till  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  his  opposition 
to  the  dissolute  conduct,  and  oppressive  measures,  of  Jo- 
anna, the  sister  and  successor  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples. 
From  that  period  the  possessions  of  his  family  were  consi- 
dered as  inferior  to  their  rank ;  and,  although  they  still  en- 
joyed an  honourable  independence,  their  reduced  state,  and 
lost  honours,  are  a  frequent  subject  of  the  poet's  complaint. 
Arcadia^  prosa  7  Crispo  vita  di  San,  p.  9.     His  nativity, 
en  the  feast  of  San  Nazzaro,  is  commemorated  in  the  foU 

lowing 
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^VaP:   cultivated  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  entering 

. into  the  Neapolitan  academy,  he  relinquished 

A.  D.  i49e:  his  appellation  of  Giacopo,  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Actitis  Syncenis^  by  which  he  is  usu- 
ally known.  The  friendship  of  Pontano,  and 
his  own  merits,  recommended  him  at  an  early 
age  to  the  favour  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  his  sons,  Alfonso  and  Federigo, 
to  whom,  throughout  all  their  calamities,  he 
maintained  an  unshaken  attachment.  For  the 
amusement  of  these  princes  he  is  said  to  have 
written  several  dramatic  pieces  in  the  NeapO' 
litan  dialect,  which  highly  delighted  the  po- 
pulace ;  (a)  but  perhaps  the  earliest  assignable 

date 


riog  iascrtptiv^  linesi  on  dedicating  a  chapel  to  that  taintt 
aiid  io  many  othek'  parts  of  his  works : 

**  Divo  Nazario. 
*' Natali  quod,  Dive,  tuo,  lucem  editus  hausi ; 

^'  Quod  tua  nascenti  lux  mihi  prima  fuit ; 
^'  Actius  hoc  riguo  parvum  cum  fonte  saceUum 

*'  Dedico;  tu  nutu  fac  rata  vota  tuo ; 
'^  Ut  quae  Sextiles  lux  venerit  ante  calendas 

**  Quarta^sirliic-gencri  bis  celebranda  mco; 
*'  Et  quo<jrsolennes  revocat  tua  fcsta  per  aras ; 

<'  £l  quod  natalem  contigit  esse  meam." 

(a)  «  N^  put  oggi  k  fatto  antico  in  Napoli,  fra  gli  aliri 
i(  suoi  componimenti,  uno,  detto  dal  volgo  di  essa  Gitti, 

Gllowuro^ 
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<latetoany  of  his  works,  is  the  year  149i,   ^^n  ^* 

when  the  great  events^and  changes  which  oc-  ' 

curred  in  the  world,  by  the  expulsion  of  the   ^'  ^'  *^- 
Moors  from  Grenada,  and  the  discovery  of   ^•**'^' 
Hispaniola  by  Columbus,  attracted  in  a  high 
degree  the  public  attention  in  every,  part  of 
Europe.     It  is  indeed  a  singular  coincidence,  1 
tlMt  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Spanish  so-:  \ 
vereigns  freed  their  country  from  the  oppro- 
brium of  a  foreign  yoke,  they  should  them- 
selves have  commenced  a  similar  invasion  on 
the  natural  rights  of  others.     The  discovery 
of  the  new  world  g^ve  rise  to  many  singular 
and  extravagant  notions,  which  are  striking 
proofs  of  the  credulity  of  the  age/o^    But  the 
conquest  of  Grenada  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Christendom  -/ij  and  with  particular 

splendor 


'*  GUcmerCi  nome  coaYeniente  ail'  opera,  in  cui  si  raccolgono 
'*  tutte  sentenze,  e  voci  goffe,  del  parlare  antico  Napoli- 
*'  tano,  con  digression!  molto  ridicole,  segni  non  oscuri 
*'della  fertilitd  dell'  ingegno  di  essopoeta."     Crispo,  in 

vita  San,  p.  9. 

« 

faj  Mcnaldesckiy  Comnuniarii  Ksiorieiy  lib.  xvi.    £d. 
Ven.  1784.     Bemboy  Isioria  Veneta^  lib.  vi. 

(b)  An  account  of  the  rejoicings  in  London,  on  this  octa* 
slon,  may  be  found  in  Hollingshead's  Chronicle. 
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CHAP,  splendor  at  Naples,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
..^___  were  so  nearly  allied,  both  by  blood  and  mar- 
A.D.i40t.    riage,  to  the  reigning  family  of  Spain.     On 


ir. 


this  occasion  Sanazzaro  produced  a  dramatic 
poem,  which  was  performed  before  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Calabria,  at  Naples,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  I498.faj  Nor  was  it  only  by 
the  labours  of  the  pen  that  Sanazzaro  obtained 
the  favour  of  his  great  patrons.  The  contests 
which  arose  in  Italy  had  called  forth  the  mi- 
litary talents  of  Alfonso,  who  after  having 
expelled  the  Turks  from  Otranto,  fought  the 
battles  of  his  country  with  various  success* 
In  these  expeditions  he  was  accompanied  by 
Sanazzaro,  who  in  his  Latin  poems  frequently 
adverts  to  his  warlike  exploits,  with  the  con* 
sciousness  of  one  whose  services  have  been 
neither  unknown  nor  unimportant. 

Us  ArciP        Qf  tijg  writings  of  Sanazzaro  in  his  native 

dia.  - 

language, 

faj  The  plan  of  this  piece  is  extremely  simple.  Maho- 
met first  appears  lamenting  his  defeat,  and  flying  before  the 
Christian  army;  after  which,  Faith  and  Jfoy  successively 
enter  the  stage,  in  appropriate  habiliments,  and  exult  in 
his  defeat,  and  the  representation  terminates  with  a  mas* 
querade  and  a  dance.  This  Farscj  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  entitled  by  the  author,  remained  in  MS.  till  the  year 
1719,  when  it  was  published  at  Naples,^  and  has  since 
been  usually  annexed  to  the  Italian  writings  of  Sanazzaro, 
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language,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Arcadia,    ^^  P* 
which)  for  purity  of  sty le,  and  elegance  of  ■■ 

expression,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all   1^^ 
that  Italy  had  before  produced.    This  perfor* 
mance-is  also  a  species  of  drama,  in  which  the 
interlck^utors  express  themselves  in  verse ;  but 
every  dialogue  is  preceded  by  an  introduo* 
tion  in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose,  the  supposed 
dialect  of  Arcadian  shepherds.     If  the  ap* 
plauses  with  which  this  piece  was  received, 
and  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  author,  be  considered  as 
inadequate  proofs  of  its  merit,  the  numerous 
editions  of  it,  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  century,  are  a  more  unequivo- 
cal testimony  of  its  excellence ;  and  the  latest 
historian  of  Italian  literature  acknowledges, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  Ar* 
cadia'  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  ele* 
g^t  compositions  in  the  Italian  language/o/ 
It  must    however   be    confessed,    that   this 
piece  is  not  now  read  without  some'  effort 
igainst'that  involuntary  languor,  which  works 
of  great  length,  and  little .  interest,  never  fail 
to  occasion.    This  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  alternate  recurrence  of  prose  and  verse, 

a  species 


faj  firab.  vii.  par.  3.  p,  74.    About  00  editions  of  ths 
Arcadia  appeared  before  the  year  1000. 
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/ 


OH  A  P.  a  species  of  compoaidon)  which  has.  new  scic- 

'       oeeded  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  and 

A.  D.  1498.   which  even  the  eentus  of  La  Fontaine  could 

iL  JSt.  17.  ,        ,  ^        ^ 

not  raiae  into  c^Arity;  fa)  to  the  use  of  poe* 
tical  prose,  that  hermaphrodite  of  literaturqt 
equally  deprived  of  masculine  vigour  and  of 
feminine  grace ;  to  the  repetition  of  the  rersi 
sdnudoHy  which  terminate  every  line  with  a 
rapidity  approaching  to  the  ludicrous,  and 
prevent  that  variety  of  pauses  which  is  essen* 
tial  to  numerous  composition*  If  to  these 
causes  we  add  the  very  inartificial,  and  al<y 
^  most  unconnected  plan  of  the  poem,  and  the 
total  want  of  variety  in  the  sentiments  and 
characters,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  present  neglect  of  a  work,  which  may 
however  be  esteemed  as  a  production  of  un« 
common  merit  at  the  time  when  it  appearedf 
and  as  having  contributed  in  an  eminent  dfrr 
gree  to  form  and  to  refine  the  Italian  tongue. 

And  otiier  If,  however,  the  Arcadia  of  Sanazzaro  bad 
^"'***"^  never  been  written,  his  sonnets  and  lyric 
pieces  would  have  secured  to  him  the  distinp? 
tion  of  one  of  the  chief  poets  that  Italy  has 
produced.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  that 
if  the  increasing  celebrity  of  Pietro  Bembo, 

had 


itk   -  ■  ■ ■-  ■■ -1 11       ]>■     II 

/a  J  Lu  J  mows  de  Psyche  if  di  Cupidon. 
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had  not  deprived  Sanazzaro  of  the  hope  of    ^hap. 


It 


being  considered  as  the  principal  restorer  of  «. 
Italian  literature,  he  would  have  pursued  that  ^-  ^-  *^' 
object  with  still  greater  energy  and  success/ay 
The  rivalship  of  these  two  eminent  men^ 
whilst  it  rather  cemented  than  relaxed  the 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  them,  even* 
tuaUy  led  them  to  pursue,  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
consent,  each  a  different  path  to  fame ;  and 
whilst  Bembo  persevered  in  cultivating  his  na* 
tive  tongue,  Sanazzaro  turned  all  his  powers 
to  the  improvement  of  his  talents  for  Latitl 
poetry,  in  which  department  his  productions 
will  occur  to  our  future  notice. 

When  We  advert  to  the  great  degree  of 
attrition  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  let- 
ters, both  in  Naples  aind  on  Florence,  at  this 
period,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  so 
little   intercourse,  subsisted  between  the  scho*- 
lars  in  those  places*     In  the  Epistola  of  Poli-  Enmity  be- 
tiano,  we  find  indeed  a  letter  from  him  to  tween  the 
Pontano  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  ^^^^ 
written  in  the  moit  respectful  and  nattering  tine  scbo- 
tenns  \(b)  but  no  answer  to  this  letter  appearb  lan. 

in 


faj  Crispc.  Vila  di  San.  p.  24.  ei  not.  63. 
fb)  M.  Ep.  lib,  «,  ep.  7. 
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CHAP,  jn  the  collection,  and  as  it  was  customary  for 
,^__  Politiano  to  insert  the  replies  of  his  friends, 
A.  D.  a^gk   ^^  jg^y  |jg  assured,  that  either  none  was  re- 

A.  A.  17.         '  ^  ' 

turned,  or  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  do 
much  honour  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  It  also  appears,  that  Pontano 
had,  on  some  former  occasion,  excused  him* 
self  from  the  task  of  correspondence;  to 
which,  Politiano,  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
condescension,  replies,  **  you  have  my  full 
*'  consent,  as  long  as  I  know  you  honour 
*^  me  with  your  esteem,  not  only,  not  to 
'*  reply  to  my  letters,  but  even  not  to  read 
^^  them.**  This  indiiference  on  the  part  of 
Pontano,  who  has,  on  no  occasion  introduced 
the  name  of  Politiano  in  his  works,  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  no  equivocal  indication  of 
his  disregard,  whilst  his  intimacy  with  Scala 
and  Marullus,  the  avowed  enemies  of  Politi* 
ano,  may  serve  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 
But  the  works  of  Sanazzaro  afford  examples 
of  more  direct  hostility.  In  the  year  1489) 
Politiano  published  his  Miscellanea^  in  which 
he  conjectures,  that  Catullus,  under  the  em- 
blem of  his  sparrow,  concealed  an  idea,  too 
indecent  to  be  more  fully  expressed.(^a/  Why 

this 


^aj  Thia  he  infers  from  the  concliuioii  of  an  epigram  of 

Martial; 

"  Da 
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this  observation  should  excite  the  resentment   CHAP. 

of  the  Neapolitan  scholars,  who  were  by  no  ^ 

means  remarkable  for  the  moral  purity  of  their  a.  d.  i^$. 
compositions,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  ;/a^ 
but  among  the  epigrams  of  Sanazsaro  are  some 
verses  addressed,  Ad  Ptdicianum^  (a  term  of 
reproach  of  which  Scala  had  set  the  exam* 
pie)  in  which  he  with  great  severity  al- 
ludes to  this  criticism,  which  he  treats  with 
the  utmost  ridicule  and  coniempt.fbJ  Not 
satisfied  with  this  attack,  he  returns  to  the 
charge ;  and,  in  another  copy  of  "verses,  be« 
stows  on  the  object  of  his  resentment  the  most 
unqualified  abuse.fc^     In  other  parts  of  his 

works 


'*  Da  ml  basia,  sed  Gatulliana, 
^*  Quae  si  tot  fuerint  quot  ille  dixit, 
*^  Donabo  tibi  passerem  Gatuili." 

Polii,  MisciL  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

fa)  Pontano  had  himself  not  only  commented  on  the 
works  of  Catullus,  as  appears  by  an  epigram  of  Sanazzaro, 
Dt  tmendaiiofu  CaiuUi;  ad  Jovianum^  but  had  adopted 
9bdA  ampUfied  the  idea  of  Politiano  in  an  epigram,  which  he 
entitles  Cid  donaiurus  sit  suam  colwnbam.  Op.  pott.  i.  259. 

fb)  Samattarm  Epig*  iib.  u  Ep.  61. 

'*  Ait  nescio  quis  Pulicianus/' 
A  piece  much  more  remarkable  for  its  indecency  than  its 
wit,  and  Infinitely  more  reprehensible  than  the  passage  to 
which  it  adverts. 

(c)  ib.  Ep.  61. 
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CHAP«   mrorkfl  he  inveighs  a^iuft  certaMi  ^lithorsi 


n. 


who  contaminate  the  {Mredotcts  of  PaFnsifi9)ui» 
A.p.249e.  by  their  envy  and  maUgoity;  among  WI1O01  k 
is  highly  probable  that  he  meant  to  indktde 
the  Florentine  whoiar/o^  As  Politiano  was, 
of  all  men  living,  the  most  milikely  to  wh- 
mit  to  these  insults,  without  a  reply,  we  may 
he  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  these  hostile 
tpieces,  at  whatever  time  they  were  written, 
were  not  made  public  till  after  his  death. 

Another  member  of  the  academy,  and 
distinguished  literary  ornament  of  Naples, 
was  the  poet  Gariteo,  whose  family-name  has 
been  lost  in  his  poetical  appellation.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and 
it  appears  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  was 
connected  by  consanguinity  with  Massimo 
Gorvino,  bishop  of  Massa,  who  also  held  a 
place  in  the  academy /A^  Of  his  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  first  scholars  and  chief  nobi- 
lity of  Naples,  and  even  with  the  individuals 

of 


Gviteo. 


faj  Eleg\  lib.  u  £1.  11.  In  maledicos  dilraeUns* 

(b)  '*  £  tu,  Gorvino  mio,  poi  ch'io  ti  mostrQ, 

'^  Che  di  sa^gue  e  d*amor  son  leoo  giuuto, 
^^  Parla  di  me  con  penna,  e  con  inchiosUoJ' 
CariieOf  conira  i  malevoli^  ia^Jint, 


A.  £t  If. 
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of  the  reigning  family  there,  htsworfatar-    chat. 
ford  iiummeMhle  instances,  whilst  in  those  of         ' 
Sanazzaro  and  Pontano,  he  is  frequently  men-    a*  ^-  >^' 
tioned  with  particular  affection  and  comment 
dation.  faj    His  writings,  which  are  wholly 
in  the  Italian  tongue,  are  characterized  by 
a  vigour  of  sentiment,   and  a  genuine  vein  of 
poetry.     Without  rivalling  the  elegance  of 
the  Tuscan  poets,  they  possess  also  a  const- 
derable  share  of  ease  and  harmony.     Some  of 

these 


faJ  Thus  Sanazzaro: 

*^  Quin  ct  rite  ^uos  genio  Chariteus  honores 
**  Praebeat,  et  festas  coxu:met  ante  dapes. 

£1^.  lib.  u 


t$ 


And  Pontano  addresses  Ad  Chariteum^  his  Hendecasyilabt, 
in  -which  he  celebrates  the  baths  of  Baia.  Gariteo  himself 
thus  anticipates  the  applause  of  his  friends : 

*^  Parle  di  me  il  Ponlan^  quel  bel  tesoro 
^'  D'  Apollo,  e  delle  Aonide  sorelle, 
<<  Che  con  la  lingua  sparge  un  fiume  d'oro. 
^'  Depinto  io  son  nel  opre  eteme  e  belle 
'*  Del  mio  bel  Sanazar^  vero  Syncero, 
<<  Ch'  allora  io  giugnero  fin  a  le  stclle." 

Cariieoy  contra  i  malevoli. 
He  also  attributes  the  name  by  which  he  is  now  known,  to 
the  favour  of  Sanazzaro^ 

<'  Q^iando  di  quel  liquor  Parthenopeo 

^*  Sj^ncero  mi  pascea,  dolce  cantando, 
**  Con  lecharite,  ond'  io  fui  Chariteo." 
CariieOf  Fascha,  Cant,  6.  in  Jin* 


A.  D.  140S. 
A.  Mi.  IJ. 
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CHAP,  these  compositionfl  refer,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  to  the  characters  of  the  principal 
persons,  and  to  the  political  events  of  the 
times.faj  The  animosity  of  the  Neapolitan 
scholars  ag^st  those  of  Florence,  is  further 
evinced  by  the  writings  of  Gariteo.  In  one  of 
his  Camoni  he  insinuates,  that  the  splendoj 
of  Dante  and  of  Petrarca  has  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  all  their  countrymen,  an  observation 
evidently  intended  to  humiliate  the  present 
race  of  scholars,  under  a  pretext  of  paying 
homage  to  the  past  '/bj  and  in  his  Risposta 
contra  i  matevoli^  to  whomsoever  he  meant  to 
apply  that  appellation,  he  has  exceeded  Sa- 
nazzaro  himself  in  expressions  of  his  resent- 
ment and  abuse. 

The 


faj  They  were  collected  and  published  by  his  surviving 
friend,  Pietro  Summonte,  at  Naples,  1500,  4to*  From 
this  edition,  a  Canzone  consecrated  to  the  praise  of  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  and  of  his  literary  friends,  and 
€ontaini^g  some  passages  of  great  merit,  is  given  in  the 
Ai^)endix.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  pre-^ 
dictions  of  the  poet  were  speedily  reversed,  by  the  entire 
niinofhis  great  patrons,  v.  Appendix^  No.  XVUL 

'  Ch)  ^^  Se  i  due  soli,  di  cui  1'  Amo  si  gloria 

'^  Onde  Beatrice  e  Laura  hot  son  dtvinc, 
<*  Oiiuscan  1'  altre  stelle  Florentine, 
*'  Non  torran  a  Sebelc  la  sua  gloria. 
**  Vivan  le  muse." 
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The  ether  members,  who  coitifKised  the    cHAt>.» 
literary  institution  of  Naples,  were  arranged       "' 
according  to  the  different  districts  of  the  city,   a.  v.  t^, 
or  the  realm,  and  the  society  also  associated  to       '^  ^^' 
itself,  as  honorary  members,  the  most  eminent     ^^^^ 
scholars  in  other  parts  of  Europe/a^   Among  "*^*"®' 
those  who  contributed  at  this  time  to  its  credit,  utm  aca- 
was  Andrea  Matteo  Acquayrra,  duke  of  Atri,  ^^y- 
on  whom  all  the  academicians  of  Naples  have 
bestowed  the  highest  honours. /^^      Pontano 
dedicated  to  him  his  two  books  De  rebus  Cales^ 
Hbus;  Piero  Summonte  inscribed  to  him  all 
his  works.     He  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of 
VOL.  I.  H  SanazzarOy 


faj  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Neapolitan  historians 
have  supplied  us  with  little  more  than  the  names  of  tho9C 
eminent  men,  who  at  thb  early  period  did  so  much  honour 
to  the  literature  of  their  country;  and  eVen  these  lists  are 
not  correct,  as  they  contain  the  names  of  several  persons 
who  flourished  at  a  later  period.  We  are  indeed  informed 
hj  Apostolo  Zeno,  (Disser,  Foss.  cap,  78,y  that  Bernardo-- 
Cristoforo,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  had  written  the  history 
of  this  early  institution,  in  a  work  entitled  Acddemia  Poni 
ianij  sive  vitm  illusirium  virorutn^  qui  cum  Jo.  Joviano 
Pontano  ^tapolifiorutn ;  but  the  manuscript  has  been  irre- 
coverably lost.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  these  illustri- 
ous names,  without  giving  such  particulars  respecting  them 
as  have  fallen  in  my  way* 

fb)  '*  Principem  virum,"  says  Pontano,  "  et  in  mediis 
*'  philosophaalem  belli  ardqribus,    Pgnian.  di  Magnanim. 


A.  JEt.17. 
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CHAR    Sanaezaro,  no  less  for  his  warlike  exploits, 

than  for  his  literary  accompUshments/o/  Ales- 

A.  D.  i4ot.  sandro  de*  Alessandri  dedicated  to  him  the 
first  book  of  his  Geniales  dies^  aod  Gariteo  enu- 
merates him  among  his  particular  friends/ifi^^ 
Of  his  wirtings  there  yet  remain  his  commen- 
taries, called  by  Paulo  Giovio  his  Etuyclopsfdiaj 
and  according  to  the  last  mentioned  author, 
four  books  of  moral  disquisitions,  which,  as 
he  says,  contain  Di  bellissime  SoUilezze ;  but 
these  are  the  same  work,  published  under 
different  titles,  (c)  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  distinguished  himself,  with  various 
success,  in  the  wars  which  soon  after  this  pe- 
riod, desolated  his  country.  His  example 
descended  to  his  posterity ;  and  the  dukes  of 
Atri  are  celebrated  as  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  great  and  learned  men.     His  brother,  Be- 

lisarlo 

(a)  '*  Dt  Andrea  Matlhao  Aquivivo 

^^  Geriiis  ut  exsultet  patriis  Aquivivus  in  armis, 

«<  Puraque  spumanti  frena  relaxet  equo  ? 
^'  Quis  mites  ilium  Pennessi  hausisse  liquores 

*'  Gredat,  et  imbelles  excoluisse  iyras  ?" 

San.  Epig.  lib.  ii.  £p.  2. 

fbj  Caritto^  Xisposia  contra  i  Maleyoii.  i 

fcj  CommerUarii    in    iranslaiionem  libdli  FUUarchi 

Charonaij  de  virluie  morali.  ICeap.  ex  Off.  Ani.  de  Friliis, 

1526. 

This 
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liftario  Acquaviva,  duke  of  Nardi,  was  also   chap, 
a  member  of  the  society ;    and,  as  appears  by  * 

his  writings,  attained  great  proficiency  in  those  ^  ^'  '^^ 
studies,  to  which  he  had  been  incited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  near  and  illustrious  relative,  (a) 
whom  be  also  rivalled  in  his  military  talents^ 
and  towards  whom  he  displayed  ah  act  of 
ms^nanimity,  which  confers  lasting  honour 
on  his  memory,  (b) 

H  St  These 


TUs  was  printed  at  the  author's  own  press,  at  Naples ;  it 
was  afterwards  republished  by  his  son,  Antonio  Donkto, 
and  entitled  Iliustrium  et  exfuisUissimarum  disputtUionum 
libri  quaiuerj  quibus,  amnes  Dirina  ei  htmanm  sapMiim'f 
pr^sgriim  mm  pnadtrairiiis^  musical  aiq.  astroleguf  or" 
€ana,  in  FUdarchi  Charonai  dt  virtuie  morali  practptioni^ 
bus  recondiiaj  summo  ingenii  acumint  reUcta  pai^fiuntj  H 
fguriSj  s9io  quaqut  loc0^  iilusiranlur.  HelionopoH.  ap* 
Jo.  Theodobddumj  1609,  Alo. 

faj  The  principal  work  of  Belisario  consists  of  his  trea- 
tises De  Fenaiione^  et  de  Aucupio  ;  de  re  milUari  el  singu- 
lari  ctrlamine ;  de  insiilutndis  principum  liberis^  Para* 
phrasis  in  Econemica  Aristotelis.  First  printed  at  Naples, 
1510,  folio,  afterwards  at  Basil,  1578,  8vo.  Sanazzaro, 
in  one  of  his  Epigrams,  lib,  ii.  38.  De  Lauro^  ad  Jferi- 
linorum  ducem^  has  celebrated  his  munificence  in  re- 
establishing, in  his  city  of  Nardo,  the  academy  Del  Laura. 

« 

(b)  On  the  descent  of  Charles  Vltl«  into  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Atri,  being  suspected  of  havmg  favoured  the  cause 

of 


ni 
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CHAP.         Tfaeae  noblemen  were  of  the  district  of 
_  Nido  \(a)  as  was  also.  Trojano  Gavaniila,  count 

^^^  of  Troja  and  Montelia,  another  splendid 
emament  of  the  Neapolitan  academy,  tQ 
^hQHi  Sa9azzaro  has  inscribed  his  poem,  en« 
tMed  Salices;fAJ  and  who,  although  not  enu-» 
meiftted  by  tfaisi  Itelian  historians  among,  their 
authors,  appears  to  have  signalized  himself 

by 


•r  the'  FreoAf'im  deprived,  by  his  sovereign,  of  the  fee 
tf  Gomersanoy  from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  comity 
which  was  conferred  on  his  hrother  Bdisario;  but  tio  sooner 
had  these  commotiitas  suhsMed,  than  Belisario  vohmtftril|r 
lelinquished  his  new  possessions  in  bvour  of  his  brother,  tm 
whom  they  were  restored  fay  the  hing;  and  Belisario  was 
created  odunt,  and  afterwards  duk^  of  Nardi. 

MaxzucheUi  Scrilhri  if  Halm,  i.  190^ 

» 

/a J  The  origb  of  these  divisions  of  the. city  of  Naples, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Seggij  is  (uUy  explained  by  Gian? 
none  in  his  history  of  Napiesi  lib,  xz«  cap.  4.  to  which  I 
must  refer. 


fij 


^  Accipe  flumineas  properatum  carmen  ad  undasji^ 
O  mihi  non  dubia,  Cabanilij  co^ite  fama; 
Sed  longe  varios  rerum  spectate  per  usus: 
Nam  tibi  me  doctae  sic  devinxere  sorores, 
Sic*  mea  felid  ptf  rmulcmt  pecMa  cura, 
^  Ift  vix  uUa  queam  meliorifl  tempwTt  vitSB 
^*  Te  sites  vixplacidoB  pemoctemcarpere  somnos. 


r$ 
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by  his  researcbeff  into  antiquity,  (a)  From  the   0  «  A  n 
tanii  district  was  also  Giovanni  di  Sangr<>,  a       ^ 


NeapoUtan  patriciati,    to    wkdmj  SanaziaDOK»  ^»*tw- 
dyiag  of  unsuccessful  love,  connnits  the  care 
of  his  poetical  rites,  (h) 


the  departineift  of  Capua  were  Giro- 
lamo  Gartione,  Jcndwn  to  the  world  by  hib 
poetical  writings/^:/ and  frequently  me&ti* 
oned  with  particular  applause  by  Positano, 
Sanazzaro,  and  Gariteo ;  (d)  and  Tristano  Gar- 

raccioHt 

fa)  *^  Ipse  suae  referat  Cabanilius  ardua  Troja 
*^  Moenia,  et  antiquos,  Appula  regna,  krct«'- 

S(maz^  Eleg.  IH.  u  «/.  11« 

(kj  '*  Prohsuperi,  tcnues  ibk  Synceiyi  in  auras? 

<^  Nee  potent  nigri  vincere  fato  rogi? 
**  At  tu^quandoquidem  Nemesis jubetpOpcinieliSimr^ 

^'.  (Nee  fas  est  homini  viocere  posse  deamj 
*^  Accipe  concussae  tabulas  atque  anna  carinae, 

**  Naufragiique  mei  coliige  reliqoias 
**  Eirantesque  cie  quoqunque  in  littore  manes ; 

*'  Taliaque  in  tunmlo  cannina  caede  meo: 
*^  Actiushicjaceoy  spes  mecumextinctaquicscit; 

"  Solus  de  noBtro  fimere  restat  amor*" 

Sanax.  Eleg.  iik.  u  el.  10. 

fej  Sondti^  Sesiinf^  tdjUtre  potsit  di  GirolamoMa^'- 
tone  J  Cavalitro  J{apMtano.    /Tapoli.  15(A{,  in/o^ 

(dj  "  At  tu  castaliis  non  inficiande  choieis 

'^  Castalidos,  Carbo,  nunc  cane  regna  tuas/' 

S^MX. EHib^UTtl.  IK 

p.  v. 
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€BAV.   raccioli,  who  is  commemorated  by  Sanaxxaror 

^       m  his  Arcadia/o^  and  who  has  left'  a  brief 

A.i>.'MSk   memoir,    in  Latin,   of    his  pztxon/b)    with 

whom  he  appear^  to  have  lived  on  terms  of 

great  intimacy ./V^ 

No  one  of  the  academicians  was  held  {in 
higher  esteem  for  his  judgment  in  matters  of 
•taste,: than  Francesco  Poderico,  or  Puderica, 
of  the  district  of  Montagna.  To  him  Ponta* 
•ao  and  Sanazzaro  inscribed  many  of  their 
works, .  and  Pietro  Summonte  addressed  to 
hilQy  after  the  death  of  its  author,  the  dia* 

..logue 


£i  V.  'Fbntani  Hendec.  p.  US.  Dt  Sermmuj  p.  d3U 
Eriddn,  p.  106,  also  the  beautiful  elegy  of  Pontano,  invito 
ing  him  to  a  rustic  supper.  Eridan,  U  120,  and  tho 
•onoetofCariteo, 

«    ^*  Garbone,  in  cui  scintillan  bragie  acccse." 

faj  ^^  Ma  a  guisa  d'  un  bel  sol,  fra  tutti  radia 
'*  Carracpol,  ch'in  sonar  sampogne  e  cetere, 
**  Non  troYarebbeil  pari  in  futu  Arcadia." 

But  perhaps  some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this 
passage  may  not  relate  to  Glan- Francesco  Garraccioli,  who 
lived  at  this  period,  and  whose  poems  were  prmted  at  Na«  , 
•pies,  in  1500.    v,  iffadrio  \u  2SS. 

fb)  Printed  by  Roberto  de  Sarao,  at  the  end  of  his 
life  of  Pontano.    Xapoli.  1761. 

fc)  Fcnlanij  de  Sermone,  lib.  iv.  p^  331, 
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logue  of  Pontano,  entitled  AeHus.     AlthougU  c  H  A  »• 


IL 


deprived  of  sight,  the  talents  of  Poderico 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  all  his  literary  A.D.i49t. 
{riends.fa)  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his 
opinion  by  Sanazzaro,  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  celebrated  poem  De  partu  Virginis^ 
which  he  was  twenty  years  in  completing,  he 
is  said  to  have  consulted  him  upon  every 
verse,  and  frequently  to  have  expressed  the 
same  verse  in  ten  different  forms,  before  he 
could  please  the  ear  of  this  fastidious  criticYii;^ 

Among 


{a)  Fmtanif  Hendec.  lib.  i.  p.  200. 

fbj  In  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re* 
mains,  Sanazzaro  solicits  the  favour  of  his  friend* 

<<  Tuque  ades,  o  nostri  merces  non  parva  laboris, 
^*  Quern  Phoebus  mihi,  quem  doctae,  mea  turba,  pudlae 
**  Gonciliant ;  dumque  ipse  ratem  de  litore  pello, 
«  Da  vela  insiouans,  pelagoque  excurre  patent! 
'*  Pars  anims,  Puderice,  meae." 

Sanazn  Op.  Ed,  Comino^  91. 

And  in  celebrating  the  day  of  his  nativity,  he  has  the 
following  passage : 

**  Adde  tuos,  Puderice,  sales ;  adde  inclyta  patris 
''  Eloquia ;  adde  animo  tot  bona  parta  tuo." 

Sanaz.  EUg.  lib.  ii.  «/.  2. 

Which,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  is  addressed  to 
Alberico,  the  son  of  Frances^io,  of  whom  Pontano  relates 
the  following  anecdote :  De  Sermone^  lib.  iv.  /r.  231 ,  <<  Gar* 

*•  riebat 
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CHAP. \A.mong  the  Tumuli  of  Pontano,  which  his 
'        officious  kindness  frequently  devoted  to  his 

A.  D.  140S.  living  fViends,  is  one  inscribed  to  Poderico, 
from  the  title  to  which  it  appears,  that  h^ 
ranked  among  the  nobility  of  Naples/a^ 

Of  the  district  of  Porto  were  Pietro-Ja* 
copo  Gianuario,  of  whom  an  Italian  poem, 
in  manuscript,  has  been  preserved/bj  and  his 
son,  Alfonso  Gi^nu^rio,  of  Port9inpv2|. 

■ 

The  only  member  of  the  academy  from 
the  district  of  Porto,  if  we  except  Sanaz-* 
zaro,  was  ^lessandro  de*  Alessandri,  author 
of  the  GeniaUs  Dies,  a  work  which  has  been 
esteemed,  and  frequently  commented  pn,  as 
one  of  the  classical  productions  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  of 
Naples,    abput   (he  year   I46I,    and  in   the 

early 


-m^t 


^<  riebat  quispiam,  nostra  in  porticu,  queid  ferre  Albericus 
**  Pudericus  Francisci  nostri  filius  cum  non  posset,  nuliodato 
**  responso,  manu  sublata,  monuit,  nasum  ut  emungerit; 
M  quo  e  signo  mirificus  inter  astantes  exortus  est  risus." 

faj  J^nfanif  Tutfud,  whei«  lie  is  called  ^*  ex  nobili* 
**  tate  Ncapolitana." 

fbj  Vila  di  Sofuuzar.  da  Crespo.  Ven,  1752,  p.  8* 
where  it  appears,  that  this  poem  was  formerly  in  the  pos* 
session  of  Matteo  £gizio  an  Italian  lawyer. 
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m 

^arly  part  of  his  life,  exercised  with  reputa*  -O^A?. 
iion»  the  profession  of  an  advocate^  at  Naples  . 
^d  at  Roine ;  but  his  intimacy  with  the  learn*  ^  »•  i^- 
ed  nien  of  his  time,  seduced  him  from  his 
employment,  and  led  him  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature*  Besides  his  principal  work, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several 
dissertations  €m  dreams,  spectres^  and  on 
houses  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  proofs  of  childish  crtdnUty ;(aj 
but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  these  are  any 
other  than  his  chapters  on  those  subjects  in 
his  GimaUs  Dies.  Of  that  collection  very 
different^  opinions  have  been  entertained,  and 
he  has  been  accused  of  having  stolen  even 
the  plan  of  his  work  from  Aulus  Gellius. 
But  what  is  there  peculiar  in  a  plan;  which 
consists  only  in  dividing  a  certain  number  of 
unconnected  observaticms  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  books  ?  In  truth,  his  works  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading, 
great  industry,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
critical  ability,  and  he  was  perhaps  as  little 
tinctured  with  superstition,  as  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  age  in  which  he  \iyed.(b) 

Among 

fa)  tirab.  Stcria  dMa  Leii.  Jial.  vU.  par.  9.  p.  MO. 


fbj  Tht  Gihiahi  DUs  were  fint  puUiihed  at  Naples,' in 


.A.JEt.i7. 
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CHAP.         Among  those  who  resided  beyond  the  di- 

tricts,  were  Antonio  Garbone,  lord  of  Alise; 

A.D.aigi.  Giovanni  Elio,  called  also  Elio  Marchese  ;|^a/ 
Giuniano  Majo,  the  preceptor  of  Sanazza^ 
ro/b)  and  who  has  left  a  monument  of  his 
singular  learning,  in  his  treatise  De  friscorum 
proprittate  verborum;(c)  Luca  Grasso;  Gio- 
vanni Aniso,  whose  Latin  poems  are  pub* 
lished  under  the  name  of  Janus  Anysius,  and 
author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Proiogonos  ;(d) 

the 

1623.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  is  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  manner  in  which  Sanazzaro  was  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  his  literary  friends. 

faj  ''  iElius  at  blandae  fretus  duloedine  linguas 
'*  Facunda  totos  content  arte  dies." 

Sanaz,  EL  lib.  i.  e/.  11» 

(bj  '*  Nectat  honorata  Majus  sua  dicta  corona, 

•*  Tamque  pias  ferulas  regia  sceptra  vocet/* 

ibid. 
Gariteo  abo  commemorates, 

^<  Musefiio  et  Majo,  anime  argute, 
^*  Giascune  Quintiliano  al  secol  nostro, 
**  Moderator  de  I'aspra  gioventute." 

Contra  i  malevoli^ 

(c)  First  printed  at  Naples,  in  1475,  and  again  in 
1480;  it  was  also  printed  at  Treves,  1477  and  1480,  and 
at  Venice,  1482. 

■ 

(d)  Jam  Anysii  varia  poemala  el  Saiyra^  Ifeap.  1531, 
Alo.  Ejusdtm  Anysii  Tragedia  cui  liluli^^   Protogqnos, 

Jfeap^ 
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the  poet  Car iteo ;  Pietro  Compare,  frequent*    chap. 


n. 


XT. 


ly  addressed  by  Pontano  as  his  associate  in 
the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus ;j^a^  Pietro    ^^^}^ 
Summonte,  himself  an  elegant  writer,  and  to 
whose  pious  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  works  of  many  of  his  learned 

friends; 


^eap.  1530.  4io.    Caslio  Calcagnini  thus  adverts  to  the 
writings  ofAnisOy 

'^  Quis  turn  Anysii  dulce  carmen,  et  Musai 
"  Exosculetur  ?  quae  adeo  dulce  dictarunt 
**  Carmen;  cui  invidere  plurimi  possint; 
'*  Quod  aemulari  aut  alter,  aut  queat  nemo." 

Com*  iliusln  PoeU  Hat.  iii.  08. 

(a)  JPaiian.  Hendee.  p.  189,  213.  Epigr.  983;  s<Kne 
of  which  rival  Catullus,  both  in  elegance  and  indecenqr. 
That  Piero  was  distinguished  by  his  own  writings,  appears 
from  the  beautiful  and  a&ctionate  lines  of  Sanazzaro,  on 
his  death.  Epigr.  lib,  ii.  15.  He  is  also  enumerated 
by  the  poet  among  his  particular  friends,  and  celebrated  for 
Ills  wit  and  vivacity : 

*^  Nee  minus  et  Musee  repetens  numimenta  jocosa 
*'  Compater,  argutos  ingerat  ore  sales." 

Sanflz.  EUg.  lib.  u  el.  11. 

Pontano  dedicated  to  him  a  monument  in  his  chapel  at 
Naples,  with  the  following  inscription. 

^*    PeTRO  CoMPATI^I,    VIRO  OFFICIOSISSIMO 
*'   PONTANUS  POSUIT,   CONSTANTEM  OB  AllICITIAM. 


lot  THE.  LIFE   ^y 

CHABi   ttienAi\fa)   Tomasb  Fusco;/2r;   Rutilio  Ze« 

.  none  ;(c)  Girolamo  Angeriano,  whose  poems 

A.D.i49t.   liave  been  published  with  diose  of  Marulius 

and 


^aj  For  which  he  is  celebrated  in  the  followiog  exquisite 
rcrses  by  Sanazzaro; 

*^  Excitat  obstrictas  tumulis  Summontius  umbras; 

«  Impleat  ut  sanctae  munus  amidtias :         -     • 
**  Utque  prius  vivos,  sic  et  post  fata  sodalef 

**  Observat ;  tristes  et  sedet  ante  rc^os : 
**  Nee  tantum  violas  dneri,  ac  beneoletitia  ponit 

*V  SerUf  ted  et  lachrymis  irrigat  osia  piU*. 
**  Parva  liquor:  cultis  reparat  mooimiema  libellis; 

**  Cum  po^sint  longam  sata  timert  dieitf.  ' 
^*  At4u,  vivaci  quae  fulcis^nomina  FanU} 

*^  Poscenti  gratas,  Musa,  repende  vices ; 
^^  Ut  queniam  dulces  optat  sic  vivere  amicos, 

*^  Vivat^  et  in  libris  sit  sacer  ille  meis/* 

Sanaz.  Epigr.  liBm  n*  9. 

To  Summonte,  Gariteo  has  also  addressed'  the  highlj 
commendatory  sonnets,  beginning,  *     * 

**  Summontio,  in  dubbio  sono  ove  nascesti/' 
andi 

*'  Summontio  mio,  dal  summo  Aonio  monle/' 

fbj  To  Tomaso  Fusco,  Sanazzaro  has  addressed  hit 
Elegy  on  the  calends  of  December,    lib.  iii.  el.  3. 

(e)  ((  Certent  ^Karaticis  Zenonis  tcripu  libellis; 
''  Cujus  apis  vemos  intulit  ore  favos." 

Samx.  £kg.  lid.  I  el.  11. 


A.JBcl^ 
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and  Jdhantaes  Secundus ;jfa^  Antonio  Tdbal-*  chap. 
deo  an  Italian  poet,  of  consideraUe  eminence,  ___^ 
who  chiefly  resided  at  Ferrara,  and  whose  ^^^^ 
writings  will  occur  to  our  future  notice ;  Gi«> 
rolamo  Bor^a,  a  Latin  poet  ;fBJ  and  Massimb 
Corvino,  bishop  of  M^ate,  who  had  in  hia 
youth  distinguished  hSjsidelf  by  his  poetical 
compositions/^;/ 

Of 


faj  Paetm  ires  eleganiissim  ;  sciiicttj  Michael  Morula 
IttSf  Hieronpnus  Angerianus^  et  Joannes  Seamdus.  Pa^ 
ray  1582.  Many  of  hia  works  are  also  inserted  ia  the 
Carmina  illusir*  Poet,  Italorunu  the  merits  of  which  ho 
lias  himself  well  appreciated  in  the  fbllo^jring  iines^  entitledi* 
tibellum  ad  Lectorem. 

'<  Doctrinam  si  forte  cupit;  si  forte  kpens 
'*  Pierios,  Domini,  ne  lege  scripts  mei  $ 

''  Dum  nimis  igne  calet,  solum  describit  inertes 
*'  Guras,  et  quanta  est  Celia,  quantua  amor/'  . 

Can%.  iibtsir.  JPdei.  Hal*  u  308* 

(h)  A  faYOurable  qMcimen  of  his  writings  is 'given  ift 
die  Qarm.  iUustn  FM.  Ilal.  lu  427.  One  of  the  Ekgies 
of  Pontano  is  addressed  Ad  HUronymum  Borgiufn^  poeiam 
elegqniissimum.  Amores,  p.  129,  from  which  we  learn, 
that  the  family  of  Borgia  was  qriginallf  of  Spam,  and  that 
hb  ancestors,  having  visited  Italy,  on  a  ^arlilce  expedition, 
had  thejre  taken  up  their  abode. 

(tj  **  Quique  velut  tenera  surgit  novu^  arbore  ramus 
**  GorvinuSf  quavis  iiurt)>roband;i  canat/' 

San.  £leg.  i.  11. 


ir. 
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CHAP.  Of  the  Regnicoli  were  Gabriele  Akiliof 
_____  bishop  of  Polycastro,  author  of  tlie  celebrated 
▲.0.149S.  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Gian-Ga« 
leazzQ  Sforza  with  Isabella  of  Aragon,  and 
the  frequent  subject  of  the  panegyric  of  his 
contemporaries  \(a)  Antonio  Galateo  of  Lecce, 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  in  his  pro* 
fession,  as  a  physician,  and  whose  attainments 
in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  were  mudi 
beyond  the  level  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  \(bj 

and 


faj  This  Epithalamium  is  publbhed  in  the  Catml 
illustr,  Foei,  Hoi.  i.  129.  And  is  also  printed,  with  a 
few  other  pieces  of  the  same  author,  at.  the  dose  of  the 
works  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Gomino,  JMav.  1731,  4to.  where 
numerous  testinumies  are  collected  of  the  merits  of  Altilius* 
Some  of  these  pieces  had,  however,  before  been  printed  with 
the  works  of  Sanazzaro,  Daniel  Geretl,  and  the  brothers 
of  the  Amalthei,  illustnted  by  thtaotes  of  Peter  Vlamingii, 
Amsi,  1728,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  which  may  be  united  with 
the  variorum  editions  of  the  classics.  The  Epithalamiura 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giovanni  Battista  Ganninati, 
a  Venetian  nobleman;  and  published  by  Gomino,  in  the 
year  1790,  after  the  deathof  the  translator.  Quadrio  it. 
587. 

fOj  Galateo  is  said  to  have  indicated  the  possibility  of 
the  navigation  to  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
his  treatise  De  situ  EUmenlorwny  published  in  1501,  but 
written  some  years  prior  to  that  period.  Tirab^  vi.  1.  L65y. 
In  his  moral  writi^gSi  he  combated,  with  sound  reason, 

the 
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and  Giovwni   fiiiseo,  of  Anfratta,  in  Apu-    chap, 
lia,  better  known  as  a  Latin  poet,  by  the  name 


of  Elysius  Galentius/oJ  a.  d.  us^ 

The  associated   strangers,    whose  names 
have  been   preserved  to  us,  were  Lodovico 

MontaltOy 


the  prevuliDg  notions  of  superaatural  agency.  Tirade  y'u 
1.  29G*  He  also  illustrated  the  topography  of  his  native 
country  with  accurate  maps  and  descriptions.  Gim'io^ 
hcritl.  21k  Galateo  is  not  only  celebrated  in  the  works 
of  the  poets  of  the  time,  for  his  great  acquirements  and 
amiable  qualities,  but  was  himself  also  a  poet  of  consider- 
able merit. 

faj  His  worls  were  prmted  at  Rome,  m  1603,  under  the 
title  of  Opuscula  Elysii  Caieniii^  Potta  clarissimij  i^r. 
This  volume  is  extremely  rare ;  having,  as  it  is  supposed, 
been  suppressed,  althol^h  sanctioned  by  a  privilege  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  v.  de  Sure,  2^02.  This  author  has  ob- 
tained a  place  among  the  unfortunate  sons  of  literature, 
whom  Tollius  has  enumerated  in  his  Appendix  to  Valeri- 
anus,  ^.11.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  misfortunes 
were  occasioned  by  his  amorous  propensities,  which  en- 
grossed both  his  talents  and  his  time.  To  this  the  following 
elegant  lines  of  Angelo  Colocci  refer. 

^*  Sumpserait  Elysius  calamum  scripturus  amoris 
<^  ^aevitiam,  tenuem  risit  amor  calamum : 

<^  Pectus  et  arrepta  transfiKit  arundine,  dicens, 
"  Judice  te,  die,  quis  fortior  est  calamus." 

Colocciiriia,  aUbaldln0-  Rom,  1673. 
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Monfalto,  of  Syracuse  ;|^a^  Pietro  Gravma,  a 
canon  of  Naples,  and  a  Latin  poet  of  the  first 
celebrity  ;^ift^  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio,  of  Si- 
cily, a  distinguished  scholar,  hut  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name,  a  native  of  Serravtdle ;  Egidio, 
afterwards  cardinal  of  Viterbo  ;fcj  Bartolom- 
meo  Scala,  of  Florence  ;|^(/y/  Basilio  Zanchi, 
of  Bergamo,  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 

his 


t^*^^ 
\ 


(a)  His  praises  are  warmly  celebrated  by  Sanazzaro. 
tl^»  M»  ii*  ^*  G. 

fbj  The  Epigrams  of  Crayina  are  preferred  by  Sanaz* 
faro  to  those  of  all  his  contemporaries.  His  4>oems  were 
printed  at  Naples,  in  1532,  4to«  A  few  of  them  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Carm.  illuslr.  Poet.  Hal.  v.  366.  Among 
the  Hendecasyilabi  of  Pontano  b  jui  invitation  to  Cravina, 
to  partake  with  him  the  voluptuous  retreat  of  Baja.  PorUm 
Op.  p.  208. 

r 

fc)  A  disciple  of  Mariano  Genazzano,  and  said  by 
Giovio  to  have  far  excelled  his  master  in  learning  and  elo- 
ipience.  iscrit.  Ul»  In  his  youth  he  cultivated  Italian 
poetry,  and  his  itanze,  entitled  Caccia  dt  Jmore,  evinct 
considerable  poetical  talents.  They  have  often  been  printed, 
particulairly  with  the  works  of  Glrolimo^  Benivieni,  Fen» 
1626,  and  with  sundry  poems  oC  Benivieni  and  Bojanb. 
Vut.  1637* 

fdj  JLife  qf  LorwiQ  d^  Midici,  ii-  9C,  M* 
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his  Latin  compositions/o^  and  whose  beautiful  chap. 
verses  on  the  death  of  Sanazzaro  were  trans*         * 


latcd  into  Italian,  by  the  great  Torquato  Tas-  a.  d.  U99. 
so;  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  afterwards  sefrretary  to 
Leo  X.  and  who,  at  s^  iQore  advanced  period 
of  life,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  purple*; 
Giovanni  Gotta,  of  Verona,  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  Gene- 
ral Bartolommeo  d'  Alviano,.  and  whose  La- 
tin poems  may  aspire  to  rank  with  those  of 
Navagero,  Fracastoro,  and  Aniso,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  -/b)  Matteo 
Albino  ;fcj  Pietro  Bembo  ;  Aiitonio  Michele, 
of  Venice ;  Giovan-Pietro  Valeriano,  of  Bel- 
luno  '/dj  Nicolas  Grudius,  of  Rohan  ;fej  Gia- 

como 

faj  Published- at  Rome,  1540,  4to.  and  again  at  Basil, 
1565,  8vo. 

^bj  The  poems  of  Gotta  are  printed  in  the  scarce  volume 
of  the  Carmina  v«  illusiriuni  Jbeiarunif  sciiicei^  Fttri 
Bembij  And*  Muigerii,  Balih*  CasUUoni,  jfoannis  Coliee^ 
el  M.  Ant.  FlaminiL  Fen,  Valgrisiy  1548,  8vo.  Some  of 
them  also  appear  in  the  Carm.  illustr.  PoeL  RaL  iii.  490,  ^ 

and  in  other  collections. 

(cj  *<  £t  qui  Pleriis  resonat  non  ultimus  antris, 
*^  Albinusj  referat  principis  acta  sui." 

fdj  Author  of  the  treatise  De  LUeraiorum  infelicitaiej  and 
a.  distinguished  Latin  poet,  to  whose  works  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert. 

fej  Probably  the  father  of  the  poet  Joannes  Secundua, 

and 
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cotno  Latino,  of  Flanders;  Giovanni  Pardo, 
often  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Sanazzaro 
and  Fontzno  ;{aj  and  Michaele  MaruUus  of 
Constantinople,  who  excelled  all  his  country- 
men in  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  composi- 
tions/bj 

Of 


CHAP. 

n. 

A.  D.  1499- 

A.  At.  ir. 

and  his  two  learned  brothers,  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  Marius, 
whose  works  were  publbhed  together  tt  Leyden,  by  Vulca- 
nius,  ap,  Elz,  1612* 

(a)  A  few  scattered  productions  of  Pardo  appear  in  the 
works  of  Pontano,  and  Sanazzaro;  which  shew  that  he  had 
imbibed  the  same  elegance  of  Latin  composition  that  distin- 
guished the  other  members  of  the  Neapolitan  academy. 
Cariteo  denominates  him 

'^  Pardo  insigne,  e  chiaro, 
_  ^^  Per  gemino  kiioma  al  mondo  altera." 

Contra  i  malevoli. 

(b)  His  works  were  published  at  Florence,  1497,  un- 
dcr  the  title  of  Hymni  el  Epigrammaia  Maruliiy  4io.  The 
commendations  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  younger  Bero- 
aldo,  arc  highly  honourable  both  to  the  Creek  and  Italian, 
whose  countrymen  were  too  often  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
the  eastern  fugitives,  '*  Hie  homo  transmarinus  nostrates 
(«  versu  provocavit ;  atque  in  hoc  stadio  ita  enituit,  ut  cum 
^*'  quolibet  non  suae  modo  aetatis  vati,  sed  etiam  antiquorum 
'*  conferri  possit.  Epigrammata  scripsit,  quibus  humanos 
'*  affectus,  mores,  actionesque,  mire  complexus  est;  ete- 
«  cutus  jucunda  lepid^,  gravia  sever^,  mcesta  flebiliter, 
**  taxanda  mordaciter,  grandia  audacter,  sententiosa  sapi- 

"  enter; 
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Of  (hk  numerouA  catalogue  it  is  tnit  justice  ^*^^ 
to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indivi-  ^ 


dual  who  has  not,  by  the  labours  of  the  sword  ^  »•  *JJ- 
or  of  the  pen,  entitled  himself  to  titie  notice 
of  the  biographer,  and  the  approbation  of 
posterity.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make 
considerable  additions  to  it,  if  the  foregoing 
account  were  not  amply  sufficient  to  demoa- 
strate  the  ardour  and  success  with  which  po<* 
lite  letters  were  cultivated  at  Naples,  under 
theprinces  of  the  house  of  Angon^faJ 

I  a  Next 


**  emer ;  oomiaque  faac  pari  ingenio*  Hymnos  vero  priinus 
H  apud  Romanos,  eteo  quidem  spiritu  conscripsit,  ut  ab 
*^  ipsis  Diis  quos  celcbravit,  quodam  numine  a£Batus  esie 
**  videatiir."  Beroald.  Ep.  ad  Herm*  MeniivMum*  in 
Op.  Godri  ifrctL  p.  285. 

faj  To  this  enumeration  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  must,  however,  be  tUowed 
to  add  the  name  of  Fillgnio  Gallo^  of  Montesano ;  of  whoss 
writittgs  a  MSf  copy,  of  this  p^iod,  is  in  my  possession. 
Pauilo  Ciovio,  who,  with  a  laudable  curiosity,  coUected  the 
portiaits  qi  many  of  the  emin^  men  of  hi^  own,  and  pre- 
ceding time^  e^uoierates  at  tjie  close  of  the  first  book  of 
his  JSt^gfh  the  names  of  several  distinguished  persons,  of 
whoo»  he  fa^d  ajready  obtained  portraits,  and  whose  charac* 
ters  he  irit^ded  for  his  second  book — >**  clie  essendo  anoon 
"  in  vlu^^godono  I'eccelsa  g)oria  de' lor  fecondi  ingegni/^ 
Among  these,  he  enumerates. ^y/ondir^  Galh^  ivho  tDXfj 

....  pcrbajjt, 
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GHAB.  Next  to  the  cities  of  Naples  and  riorcncc, 
___^  perhaps. BO  place  in  Italy  had  fairer  preten- 
^^*^  Bions  toJiteraryemmencethan  Ferrara.  Dur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
;  'family  of  ^iste,  who  had  held  the  sovereignty 
tmtmt  in  -^  ^^*^  place  for  many  generations,  hid  dis- 
played anJiivariable  attention  to  d^.  cause  of 
4ctterSy^  and  had  rewarded,  their  professors 
with  a  munificence  that:  attracted  them  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  and  rendered  Ferrara  a 
flourishing  theatre  of  science/,  and  of  arts. 
iAt  the  close  of  the  century,  that  city,  with  its 
dependent  states  of  Modena  and  Reggie, 
were  under  the  government  of  Ercole  I.  the 
successor  of  Borso,  wiioito  the  fivoiit  of  the 
populace  had  preferred  to  his  nephew  Nicolo 
,d*£ste,/.thit  son  of  the  celebrated  Lepnello. 
^The  succession   to  the  scepti^e  of  Ferrara, 

exhibits 


V 


perhaps,  be  presumed'  to  be  the  samfe  person  who  is  abote, 
arid  in  hk  dwn  writings,  called  fiilenlo^  '  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  doubtfu!  reference,  I  find  no  account  of  this 
iuthor  in  any  of  the  records  of  Italian  literature.  ^  That  Ke 
lived  tovrards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  abulEidantly 
appears  fik>m  his  writings;  which  consist  of  Eclogues,  Son- 

'nets,  Sestini,  and  other  lytic  compositions.  Hb  style  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  that  of  Serafino  d'Aquila  than  any  other 
author.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  may  be 
found  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  none  of  which  have  before 

•^iecn  printed,  v.  App.  Ko*  XIX. 
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exhibits  indeed  a  striking  instance  of  the  dis-    ^  ^^  ^• 
regard  which  was  then  paid  to  the  laws  ge-  - 

nerally  established  on  that  subject,  and  of  "*-^**f" 
the  great  attention  bestowed  on  personal  me- 
rit. By  Ercole  the  University  of  Ferrara 
was  maintained  in  high  respectability;  the 
library  of  his  family  was  increased ;  a  superb 
theatre  was  erected  for  the  representation  of 
dramatic  performances,  in  which  the  first 
piece  acted  was  the.  Meruechmus  of  Plautus, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Ita- 
lian for  that  purpose  by  the  duke  bkaatU.fa) 

When 


^aj  We  learn  from  a  Latin  elegy  of  Battista  Guarinoi 
that  the  representation  of  this  piece  in  the  year  1486,  at- 
tracted the  attention,  and  excited  the  wonder,  of  all  Italy. 
.After  describing  the  splendid  preparations  made  for  that 
purpose  by  the  duke,  he  adverts  to  the  great  concourse  of 
people  which  it  induced  to  visit^Ferrara — 

**  Venit  et  ad  magnos  populosa  Bononia  ludos, 

^^  £t  cum  finitimis  Mantua  principibus ; 
**  Euganeis  junctae  properaruut  collibus  urbes, 
^'  Quique  bibunt  lymphas,  Ame  vadose,  tuas ; 
.  ^'  Hinc  plebs,  hinc  equites  plausenmt,  inde  senatus, 
'^  Hinc  cum  Virgineo  nupta  caterva  choro." 

Pandolfo  Collenucio  of  Pesaro,  who  excelled  not  only  as  a 
professor  of  the  civil  law,  but  in  other  departments  of  li- 
terature, as  appears  from  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Poiiiiano,  ffl$L  Ep.  lib.  vii.  Ep.  t%.  U.\  produced 

two 
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CHAR   Vi^en  such  was  the  character  of  the  sovereign, 

___  we  shall  not  be  surprized  at  the  nuniber  of 

il  «t^    learned  men  who  frequented  his  court,  and 

who  dignified  his  reign  by  the  acknowledged 

excellence  of  their  productions/o^    Not  to 

dwell  on  the  merits  of  OtUvio  Cleofilo,  Luca 

Riva,   Lodovico  Bigi,   Tribraco  Modonese, 

Lodoyico  Garro,  and  others,  who  cultivated 

Latin  poetry  with  various  success ;  the  works 

of  the  two  Strozzi,  Tito  Vespasiano,  the  fa-* 

tber,  and  Ercole,  the  son,  are  alone  sufficient 

to  plac^  Fertara  high  in  literary  rank  among 

•     the  cities  of  Italy. 


fke  t«0 


These  distinguished  Latin  poets  were  of 
stiwL     the  illustrious  family  of  the  same  name  at 

Florence, 


two  dramatic  pieces  for  the  thesire  of  Ferrara,  The  Jn* 
JUricniy  printed  at  Venice,  1550,  and  Joupk^  in  15S4« 
Girolaxno  Berardo,  of  Ferrara,  the  Count  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo,  and  Battista  Guarino,  also  exerted  their  talents  oo 
this  occasion,    v,  firoA,  Sloria  delta  Lett,  iial,  vi,  )•  187. 

faj  A  contemporary  writer  assures  us,  that  poets  were 
as-plendfiil  in  the  city,  as  frogs  m  the  territory,  of  Ferrara. 

"  Nam  tot  Ferraria  vates, 
**  Quot  ranas,  tellus  Ferrariensis,  habet/' 

Sariph  Bag.  Piriffiani.  of.  tirai.  Storia  ddla  LttL  liet^ 
^u  i.  218. 
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Florence,  whence  Nanna  Strozzi,  the  father   chap, 

...  *  n 

of  Tito,  passed  to  Ferrara  in  the  military  ser-  ' 
vice  of  Niccolo  III.  in  which  he  acquired  A.D.i4g«. 
great  hono\xr.faJ  The  rank,  the  talents,  and 
the  learning  of  Tito,  rendered  him  a  fit  per- 
son to  negotiate  the  afiairs  of  Ercoie,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  with  foreign  powers,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly employed  as  his  ambassador  on  se- 
veral important  missions.  He  also  occa- 
sionally held  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the 
state ;  in  the  execution  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  incurred,  at  times,  no  small  share  of 
popular  odium.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
the  occupations  and  storms  of  his  public  life, 
he  cultivated  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  with 
unremitting  attention,  and  has  even  endea- 
voured to  render  his  compositions  the  vehicle 
of  his  justification  to  posterity./^ii^^  The  writ- 
ings of  Tito  are  distinguished  by  their  sim- 
plicity 

faj  Til.  Vesp.  Sirozza  Epitaph,  pro  ^anne  patre^  in 
9p.  145. 

fbj  The  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  thought  it  as 
necessary  to  have  an  adversary,  on  whom  they  might  lavish 
their  abuse,  as  a  mistress,  to  whom  they  might  address  their 
amorous  efiusions.  The  satirical  talents  of  Tito  are  directed 
against  some  person,  whom  he  denominates  Gorelius,  and 
who,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet, 

"  civilibus 
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CHAP,   plicity,  and  purity  of  diction,  rathe^  than  by 
^^___  their   strength  of  sentiment,   or  energy  of 
A.  D.  14^.   style. fa)  .  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  has  cele- 
brated the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  the 
opulence  and  achievements  of  his 'ancestors  ; 
whilst  in  others,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  ac- 
quaint posterity  with  some  particulars  of  his 
own  life  aiid  character.    Ercole  Strozzi  stands 
yet  higher  in  the  annals  of  literature,  than  his 
father.     Eminently  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,   he  had  not  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  wrote  with 
uncommon  elegance.     By  his  fellow-citizen, 
Celio  Galcagnini,  he  is  celebrated  for  his  in- 
tegrity, 


*^  civilibus  armb 

"  Expulsu^patria,  jam  quatuor  exolat  annoa, 

*^  Damnatus  Romae  furtii  se  carcere  fracto 

**  Eripuisse  cruci  fertuTi  Senamqqe  profcctus, 

^^  Dumcauti,  atquemanu  prompt!  L€noiil8,aiiiicaiii 

**  PoUicitus  maria  ac  montes,  abducere  teotat, 

**  Tuq>iter  amisit,  truncatis  naribus,  aures." 

He  afterwards  enters  into  a  justification  of  his  public  coi^ 
duct.    F.  Serm.  ad,  Bonav.  JPislophilum.  Op,  142. 

faj  We  are  Informed  by  Tiraboschi,  that  many  unpub- 
lished poems  of  this  distinguished  scholar  remain  in  the  du» 
cal  library  at  Modena  ''  ed  alcune  assai  ftta  eleganti  di 
*'  quelle,  che  han  vedute  la  luce."  SUria  delta  Lit.  Hat^ 
vi.  par.  iU  p»  209. 


n 
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tegrity,  his  magnanimity,  and  his  filial  piety ;    chap. 
and  for  all  those  qualities  which  endear  a  man   • 


to  his  friends,  and  to  his  country /o^  A  short  ^^^i^^s- 
time  before  his  deat^,  Tito  Strozzi  had  begun 
a  Latin  poem,  in  praise  of  Borso  d'Este,  of 
which  he  had  completed  ten  books,  and  which 
he  requested  his  son  to  finish  and  publish, 
with  a  correct  edition  of  his  other  poems ; 
but  Ercole  did  not  survive  long  enough,  either 
U>  complete  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  by 
the  publication  of  his  father's  writings,  or  to 
correct  his  own ;  having  been  assassinated  in 
the  year  I508,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
a  nobleman  who  had  unsuccessfully  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  lady  whom  Ercole  had  mar* 
tied.fbj  That  task  was  therefore  intrusted  by 
Guido  and  Lorenzo,  his  surviving  brothers, 
to  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio,  who 

in 


faj  Calcagninij  Orotic  in  Furure  Herculis  Slrozne^  in 
fine  Strozz.  Op.  p.  148» 

^dj  In  one  of  his  elegies,  lib.  i.  p.  6fl.  lie  seems  not  U 
hive  been  wiUumt  apprehensions  of  his  untimely  fate;  after 
indulging  in  the  idea  that  his  mistress  would  lament  his 
death,  he  adds — 

*^  Sed  jam  summa  venit  fatis  urgbti&us  hora, 
**  Ah !  nee  amica  mihi,  nee  mihi  mater  adest; 

'*  Altera  ut  ore  legat  properae  suspiria  vits, 
*^  Altera  uti  condat  lumina,  et  ossa  tegau" 
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CHAP*   in  the  year  1513»  gave  these  poems  to  the 


u. 


A.  D.  149t. 
A.  £t.  17* 


public  in  an  elegant  and  correct  edition. 


In  enumerating  the  learned  men,  who  at 
Bmatdo.  this  time  resided  in  the  state  of  Ferrara,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit,  another  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  celebrated  poet,  who 
died  in  the  year  I494,  and  who  will  not  there- 
fore occur  again  to  our  particular  notice.  The 
'  eminent  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  count  of 
Scandiano,  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Fer- 
rara, about  the  year  1430,  and  spent  in  that 
city  the  chief  part  of  his  life,  honoured  with 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  Borso,  and  £r- 
cole  d*  £ste,  and  frequently  intrusted  by  them, 
as  governor  of  the  subordinate  cities  in  their 
domimon.faJ  Boiardo  is  principally  known 
by  his  epic .  romance,  of  Orlando  InnamoratOf 
of  which  the  yet  more  celebrated  poem  of 

Ariosto, 


faj  In  particular,  he  held  the  chief  command  for  several 
years  at  Reggio,  where  he  died,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
February,  1494 ;  as  appears  by  a  MS.  chronicle  of  his  con- 
temporary, Bernardino  de'  Zambotti,  cited  by  MaszucheUi. 
"— <^  A  dt  20,  Febbraro  il  Magnifico  Conte  Matteo  Marik 
^  Bojardo,  Signor  di  Scandiano,  Gapitano  di  Reggio,  e 
^*  della  Gittadella,  mori  iii  Reggio,  il  quale  era  valente 
*<  uomo,  e  dotto  in  versi,  in  prosa,  e  in  rima ;  faoeto,  cauto, 
**  e  sapientissimo;  molto  diletto  al  Duca  nostro,  e  a  tutta  la 
«  casa  d'Estc."  6tc.    ScriUori  d'  Jlal.  v.  v.  p.  1438. 
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Ariosto  18  not  only  an  imitation,  but  a  con*   ohap* 
tinuation*    Of  this  work,  he  did  not  live  to  ^ 

complete  the  third  book,  nor  is  it  probable  a.d.m9i. 
that  any  part  of  it  had  the  advantage  of  his 
last  corrections ;  yet  it  is  justly  regarded  as 
exhibiting,  upon  the  whole,  a  warmth  of  ima^ 
gination,  and  a  vivacity  of  colouring,  which 
render  it  highly  interesting  \(a)  nor  is  it  per* 
haps  without  reaiion,  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  has  occasioned  it  to  be  preferred 
to  the  same  work,  as  altered  or  Preformed  by 
Francesco  Bemi,  who  has  carried  the  mar«- 
vellous  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  deprive  his 
narrative  of  all  pretensions  to  even  poetic 
probability,  and  by  his  manifest  attempts  to 
be  always  jocular,  has  too  often  destroyed  the 
eSects  of  his  jocularity/i!^^ 

Less 


(al  Tlie  Orlando  hmoMoraio  was  first  printed  in  Scan* 
diano,  per  PtUegrino  J\isquali^  ad  islanta  del  Canie  Ca* 
millo  Boiardoj  um  of  the  author,  about  the  year  1495,  and 
afterwards  in  Venice,  about  the  year  1500 ;  which  latter  De 
Bure  emmeottsly  cites  as  the  first  edition.  Bib,  Inslr.  J(o* 
3377*  The  labours  of  Boiardo  had  terminated  at  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  third  book,  from  which  period,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Niecolo  degli  Agostini ;  and  of  this  joint  produc* 
tien,  munerous  editions  have  been  published. 

HJ  Besides  the  rifincHamentp  of  this  poem  by  Bemi,  of 

which 
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CHAF.    •      Less  known,  but  not  less  valuable,  than 

>  his  epic  poem,  arc  the  three  books  of  sonnets^ 

A.D.i4gt.    and  lyric  pieces,  by  Boiardo,  collected  and 

published  after  his  death,   under  the  Latin 

title  of  Amores/a)  although  wholly  consisting 

of  Italian  poems.     When  it  is  considered, 

that  the  greater  part  of  these  pieces  were 

written  at  a  time  when  the  Tuscan  poetry  was 

in  its  lowest  state  of  debasement,  we  may 

justly  be  surprized  at  the  choice  of  expression 

which  they  frequently  display,  and  the  purity 

of  style  by  which  they  are  almost  invariably 

characterized.     At  the  request  of  his  great 

patron,  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrslra,  Boiardo  also 

composed 


which  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Calvo,  Afi7<m,  1649,  and 
the  Giunti,  Venice^  1545 ;  the  poem  was  corrected  and  altered 
hy  Lodovico  Dominichi,  and  published  at  Venice,  by  Gir»- 
lamo  Scotto,  in  1545,  and  several  times  afterwards. 

{a J  Printed  at  Reg^po,  per  Maestro  Francesco  Mazolo. 
in  1400,  and  at  Venice,  per  Sessa^  in  1601,  4to.  **  Ra- 
"  rissime  sono  amendue  queste  edizioni,"  says  Mazzuchelli. 
V.  p,  1443. — ^Besides  this  volume,  Boiardo  is  the  author  of 
.  Cinque  Capiloli  in  term  rima  sopra  ii  Timon^  la  Gelo* 
siaj  la  Speranza^  V  Amore^  ed  it  Trionfo.  del  vano  numdo; 
which  have  been  frequently  printed,  with  other  detached 
poems  by  Benivieni  and  the  cardinal  Egidio  da  Viterbo,  of 
which  editions  it  nuiy  be  sufficient  to  cite  that  of  Venice,  by 
Jticolo  d'  Arislolele^  ditto  Zoppino^  15^7. 


CHAP. 
0. 

A.  D.  1401. 

A.  At.  ir* 
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composed  his  comedy  of  TimofUj  founded  on 

one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian.(^a/    Nor  was 

Boiardo  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets, 

he  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 

his  age.     From  the  Greek,  he  translated  into 

his  native  tongue,    the  history  of  Herodo* 

tus/bj  and  the  Asinus  of  Lucian/iCyf     Of  hit 

Latin  poetry,   many  specimens   yet  remain, 

and  Tiraboschi  has  mentioned  ten  eclogues, 

in  that  language,  inscribed  to  Ercole  I.  which 

are  preserved  in  the  ducal  library  of  Mode« 

na,  and  which,  as  he  assures  us,  are  full  of 

grace  and  elegance/d/J 

At 


fa)  First  printed  without  note  of  date,  or  place,  after- 
wards in  Scandiano,  1500,  Venice,  1504,  &c.  "  Questa 
^'  Gommedia,"  says  Mazzuchellt,  ''che  h  in  terza  rima,  di« 
*<  visa  in  cinque  atti,  h  degna  di  stima  per  quanto  portava  quel 
^'  secolo;  ed  ha  poi  un  pregio  dtscinto,  cio^,  d'  essere  con- 
^^  siderata  la  pi5  antica  delle  Gommedie  Italiane,  comechii 
**  il  Grescimbeni  la  pqnga  piuttosto  nclla  specie  delle 
"  Parse."     Scriliori  d'  ItaUa^  y,  1443. 

/dj  Fluently  re-printed  after  the  first  edition  pf  Vc* 
ftice,   1533. 

fcj  Prmted  at  Venice  with  the  Prcverbj  of  Antonio 
Comazzano,  by  Zoppino^  1523,  8vo.  Several  other  works 
of  Boiardo  are  cited  by  the  indefatigable  Mazzuchelli, 
ui  sup. '  . 

(dj  Tirab.  Sloria  delta  Letter •  Hat.  \iu  par m  i.  17£# 
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CHAP.         At  thig  time  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  whir 


n. 


was  destined  to  build  his  immortal  work  upon 
A.D.i49ff.  the  foundation  laid  by  Boiardo,  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  Hge;faJ  but  even  at  this 
Ariotto.  early  period,  he  had  exhibited  that  strong  in- 
clination to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and 
particularly  of  poetry,  which  distinguished 
him  to  the  close  of  his  days,  and  the  story  of 
Thisbej  as  adapted  by  him  to  a  dramatic  form» 
was  represented  by  himself,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  his  fathei^s  residence/ii;^  He 
was  first  destined  to  the  study  of  the  law ; 
but  after  five  years  of  irksome  and  unprofita« 
ble  labour,  he  finally  quitted  that  occupation, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Latin  language,  under  the  instructions  of 
Gregory  of  Spoleto.fcJ     His  predilection  for 

N      theatrical 


^aj  His  father,  Niccolo  di  Rinaldo  Ariosto,  was  a  no- 
bleman of  Fcrnura.  In  a  passport  granted  ro  him  in  the 
year  1471,  by  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua,^  ho 
is  honoured  vrith  the  title  of  Count,  and  denominated  the 
friend  of  the  Marquis.  Tirab.  Sloria  delta  Lei.  Jiai»  vii. 
par.  iii.  100*  Lodovico  was  bom  in  the  year  1474,  at  the 
Castle  of  Reggio,  of  which  place  his  fathei'was  governor. 

fbj  FignUy  i  RomanzL  p.  72. 

fcj  "  Ahi  lasso,  quando  ebbi  al  Pegaseo  meio 
''  L'eti  disposta,  e  che  le  fresche  guancie 
"  Non  si  vedeano  ancor  fiorir  d'un  pelo, 

"  Mio 


:     '  .    ;  d 
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♦  ■  '  «■ 

theatrical  compositions,  which  he  had  further  chap. 

displayed,  in .  his  two  comedies,  entitled  £a 


Hassaria^  ajc^d  /  Suppositi^   both  written  in   A.t>.i4jf. 
prose,  whilst  he  was  very  yoAn^^a)  probably 
recommended  hiin  to  the  notice  of  Ercole  I. 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  ^ear*i491v*l30  i 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  thea^. 
trical  amusements   by  which  that  place*  Waii^ 
distinguished.     From  this  time  he'  devt)ted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  family  of  Este, 
either  in  the  court  of  the  duke,  or  in  thai  of  ^ 
the  cardinal  Ippolito,  and  wiir  occuk*  to  out- ' 
future  notice,  not  only  as  a  pcVetj  but  as  en^  ' 
gaged   in   the  political  transactions   of 'the 
4ime8.  •        '  Mr 

The 


-^" 


'*  IGo'padre  mi  caocid  con  spiedi  e  fancle 
**  Non  che  con  sprani,  a  vplger  testi  e  chiose, 
*^  E  m'occut>d  cinque  ankii  in  quelle  ciancie/' 

AriosL.Sai.  6. 

^  Fortuna  molto  mi  iu  allora  arnica. 
*<  Che  mi  ofiferse  Gregorio  da  Spoleti, 
'*  Che  ragion  vuol  che  sempre  io  benedica. 

V  Tenea  d'ambe  le  lingue  i  bei  secreti,"  &c. 

ttitt. 


<  •   • 


faj  They  were  afterwardsjdteradiiitO' v^rit  sdruceioU^ 
by  Atiosto,  and  have  been  frequently  printed,  as  ^1  se* 
parately,  as  together  with  his  other  works.  •  '. 
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CHAP.       The  city  of  Ferrara  may  indeed  |>e  consi* 
'       dered  as  the  cradle  of  modern  cpjic  poetry  -/aj 

A.D.149C.   for  besides  the  two  celebrated  authors  be^* 
fore  mentioned,  that  place  might  )a.t  this  time 

''^™^*"*^  have  boasted  of  a  third,  whose  writing  nofr 
only  obtained  for  him, '  during  his  life«-time,  ^ 
^reat  share  of  celebrity,  but  have  afford^ 
passages  which  have  since  been  imitated  by  th^ 
iomiortal  T^LS$o/bJ  Of  their  autl^or,  Frai^* 
cesco  Gieco,  very  few  particulars  are  knowi^ 
That  he  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito^  and  was  therefore,  in  alji 
.  probability,,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  may  be  iob- 
ferred  from  the  dedication  of  his  epic  poem, 
^  MambrianOj  published  by  his  surviving 
relation,    Eliseo    Conosciuti,    in   the    year 

1509* 


^aj  "  In  a  period  of  near  tliree  thousand  years,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  adverting  to  the  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso^ 
in  his  antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  *^  five  great 
**  epic  poets  have  arisen  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  singnlar 
^'  prerogative,  that  two  of  the  five  should  be  claimed  as  their 
''  own,  by  a  short  age,  and  a  petty  state." 

fbj  Zenoy  note  at  Fonimnij  i..?50.  where  he  conjee* 
tures,  that  this  work  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
icent  of  Charles  VIIL  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  1494. 
It  is  entitled  Lidro  d'urme  e  itam^rif  ccgnominato  Mam- 
tri0ipf  di  FnmctHO  CUco  da  Ferrara,,  Ferrarim^  per 
ycotmem  Jaehchwn  Mondenumy  20  Octobris^  1509,  4/tf« 
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1509' f(ij    This  piece,  which  extends  to  forty-    chap, 
five  cantos,  relates  the  adventures  of  a  king  of  * 

Asia,  whose  name  forms  the  title  of  the  work.  ^-  d-  '^ 
That  it  long  maintained  its  rank  with  the  great 
contemporary  productions  of  Italy,  is  suffici- 
ently apparent ;  and  the  neglect  which  it  has  in 
later  times  experienced,  is  attributed  by  Zeno, 
to  its  not  having  had  the  good  fortune,  like 
the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,  to  meet 
with  any  one  to  continue  its  subject,  or  to  re- 
form its  style. 

Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  higher 
share  of  literary  reputation,  tl^an  Nicolo  Lelio 
Gosmico,  and  few  persons  have  so  effectually 
lost  that  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. He  is  not  even  enumerated  by  the  di- 
ligent Grescimbeni  as  one  of  the  poets  of  Italy ; 
yet  three  editions  of  his  works  were  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,(^^j  and  he  is  the  fre- 

VOL.  I.  K  quent 


/aj  ^'  Prego  che  sbtto  il  suo  auspizio,  Kfambriano  del  ser- 
'*  vitore  suo  venga  impresso,  e  per  suo  solito  benignitade 
^'  noa  neghi  alia  memoria  d'esso  Francescbo  quel  favore,  di 
^*  che  vivendo  lui,  quelle  tante.  volte  gli  hi  liberalissimo.' 


ft 


(bj  Quadrio  enumerates  only  two  editions,  Vtn.  1478, 
and  Vuema  1481 ;  but  besides  these,  another  edition  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  -the  Pineili 
library. 


00. 
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C  V  A  P.    quent  subject  of  applause  among  the  most  dis- 

'        tinguished  scholars  of  the  time/o^    He  was  a 

A.  D.  t49<.    native  of  Padua,  and  spent  some  of  his  early 

Nicoid  Le-  Y^^^  *^  t^^  court  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua ; 

lio  Coni-  but  the  chief  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  scholars  of  Ferrary.  His  own 
compositions  were  principally  Italian ;  but  he 
also  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  Latin  poet ; 
and  Giraldi,  a  judicious  critic,  whilst  he  cen- 
sures the  arrogant  and  satirical  disposition  of 
the  author,  acknowledges  the  merit  of  his  writ- 
ings. The  freedom  of  his  opinions,  or  of  his 
conduct,  incurred  the  notice  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  the  interference  of  Lodovico  Qon- 

Mga, 


/ 


% 


-^ 


faj  Sabellicus,  invitif^  his  poetical  contemporaries  to  ce- 
lebrate the  oativity  of  the  Virgin,  addressee  himself  to 
Co^mico— 

'*  Nee  decantati  toties  remorentur  amores 

^^  Te,  mihi  sed  cultam,  Cosmice^  tende  chelyn." 

He  is  also  enumerated  by  PUtina,  in  his  treatise  De  he* 
nesla  yolupiaU^  or  art  of  Cookery,  among  his  temperate 
friends.  Lib,  v.  Cap*  i.  And  Giacomo  delle  Peiiinere, 
Professor  in  Medicine  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Padua,  has 
apostrophised  him  in  an  epistle  in  tersa  rima,  addressed  to 
Pamfilo  Sasso— 

^*  Cosmico,  dove  set,  col  soave  archetto?" 
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zaga,  not  only  protected  him  in  this  emer-    ghap. 

gency,   but  has  conferred  an  illustrious  tes-  

timony  on  the  character  of  a  writer,   who   ^*.^^. 
is  now  no  longer  estimated  from  his  own 
iforks.fa) 

The  attention  paid  by  the  family  of  Este  to 
the  promotion  of  literature,  was  emulated  by 
diat  of  the  Gonzaghi,  marquisses  of  Mantua, 
and  the  Montefeltri,  dukes  ofU^rbino.  The 
intercourse  which  subsisted  betwe^  these  fa« 
milies,  and  which  was  founded  on  an  union 
of  political  interests,  and  confirmed  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  gave  indeed  a  common 
character  to  their  courts.  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  married  Isabella  of  Este, 
the  daughter  of  Ercole  L  duke  of  Ferrara ; 
and  Elizabetta,  the  sister  of  the  marquis,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltri, 
duke  of  Urbino. 

Federigo,   the  father  of  Guidubaldo,  had  Onidubaid^ 
rendered    his    name    illustrious    throughout  ^  ^®"**' 

^     ,        feltii,dak« 
^  ^  I^aly,    of  Urbino. 


faj  In  recommending  Cosmico  to  the  favour  of  his  relt- 
tion,  Antonio  da  Bolza,  Lodovico  denominates  him  ^^  Uomo 
'*  virtuoso,  ed  existimato  per  tutta  Italia." 

Tirab.  Storia  dtlla  Let,  ItaL  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  226. 
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CHAP.    Italy,  not  only  as  a  distinguished  patron  of 

learning,  but  by  his  military  and  political  ta- 

A.  D.  i40f.  lents.  In  the  ruiEe:ed  situation  in  which  the 
city  of  Urbino  is  placed,  he  had  erected  a  pa- 
lace, which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  Italy,  and  had  furnished  it  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  with  vases  of  silver, 
rich  draperies  of  gold  and  silk,  and  other 
rare  and  splendid  articles.  To  these  he  had 
added  an  extensive  collection  of  statues  and 
busts,  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  pictures  of  the  times ;  but  the'  pride 
of  his  palace,  and  the  envy  of  his  contempo* 
rary  princes,  was  the  superb  and  copious  se- 
lection of  books,  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages,  with  which  he  had  adorned 
his  library,  and  which  he  enriched  with  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  of  fcf>id.(aj  If,  however, 
the  father  was  an  admirer  and  a  protector  of 
literature,  the  son  united  to  these  characters 
.  that  of  a  practical  and  accurate  scholar.  With 
the  Latin  language,  we  are  told,  he  was  as 
conversant  as  others  are  with  their  native 
tongue,  and  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its 
minutest  peculiarities,   and  its  most  refined 

elegancies. 


(aj  CasHgliQiUi  lib.  dtL  CoHegiano^  lib.  u 
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elegancies.  The  love  of  study  did  not,  how-  c  H  a  rt 
ever,  extinguish  in  the  bosom  of  Guidubaldo,  ,  '  ^ 
that  thirst  for  military  glory,  by  which  his  in*  ^'  "*•  ***^ 
cestors  had  been  uniformly  characterized ;  and 
if  his  health  had  not  been  impaired  by  the  gout, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  acquired,  in  the  commotions  which 
soon  after  this  period  disturbed  the  repose  of  . 
Italy,  a  still  higher  reputation.  In  his  biogra- 
phers and  panegyrists  he  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate ;  the  learned  Pietro  Bembo  has  de- 
voted a  considerable  tract  to  the  celebration 
of  his  merits/o^  and  Baldassare  Gastiglione, 
in  his  admirable  Libra  del  Cortegiano^  has  ho- 
noured his  memory  with  an  eulogium,  which 
will  probably  be  as  durable  as  the  Italian  lan- 
guage itself.  His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga,  is 
not  less  the  subject  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause to  both  these  authors;  the  latter  of 
whom  has,  in  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
given  a  striking  picture  of  the  vivacity,  the 
taste,  the  elegande^  the  tempered  wit,  and  de- 
corous freedom,  by  which  the  court  of  Urbino 

was 


faj  P,  Btmbi  de  Guido-Vbaldo  Feretrio^  deque  Elisabetha 
Comaga  Urbini  ducibus^  liber.  First  printed  at  Venice, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  author,  in  1530* 


IS4  TU£  LIFE  OF     : 

CHAP^   wa3  at  thi«  period dij»tjii^uiahed/4;l  Oioyftsmai 


H. 


^  sister  of; t;he  duke,  i^^diiiiMrm^ried,  in  the 
A.D.U99.  yejpr  1475i  with  Giovanni  diell^  iRpver^,;  one 
of  die  nephews  of  .Sixtas  IV*  and  bi^dther  of 
the  cardinal  Giuliano  delta;  RoVere»a£teiM^ards 
Julius  IL  on  which  OCC^iOn,  SixtUs  had  in-* 
ve$ted  hiii  nephew  with  the  principality  of 
Sinigaglia^  and  the  beautiful  territory  of  Mon- 
davia;  /By  him.  ^he  had  a  soil,  FranpescQ 
Marili)  who  was  ieducated  at  the.  court  of 
Urbino,  and  succeeded  his  maternal  uncle 
Quidub^ldo,  whom  he4  however,  r^siembled 
much  more  in  his:  miUt^ry  chars^iter,  than  in 
his  literary  accomplishm^ots* 

J'ranicesco  Gonzag^    marquis  of  Mantua, 
i>aiieeiico    j^^  J  succeeded  his  father,  Federigo,  in  the  year 
marqnu  of  1484*     Notwithstanding  the  many tl^zardous 
Mintu9.      e:fi^peditzoi^  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  nu- 
merous battles  in  which  he  held  a  principal 
command,,  and  the  adverse  fortune  which  he 
on  somie  occasions  experienced,  he  found  time 
to  app^y  himself  to.  tb^  study  of  polite,  letters; 

and 


faj  The  uiuud  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Urbino  vha 
not  crowned  with  the  expected  fruits  of  marriage,'  the  rea- 
sons 'of  which  are  xletailed  at  great  length  by  Bembo,  in 
Op.  V.  iv,  p.  299. , 
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and  there  is  reason  to  believe,   that  he  wks   cha^. 

the  author  of  many  sonnets,    capitbli,    and  ^ 

other  verses,  which  have  been  printed  in  the   ^  JJ- *<^ 
collections  of  the  ensumg  century.    His  wife, 
Isabella  of  Este,  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
her  elegant  accomplishments  aiid  refined  taste, 
which  led  her  to  collect  antique  statues,  ca- , 
meos,    medallions,    and  other  speciihens  of 
art,  some  of  which  are  celebrated  in  the  verses 
of  the  poets  of  the  time/aj     Koir  Was  the 
court  of  Mantua  deprived  of  those  honours, 
which  the  favour  of  the  -muses  could  alone 
confer.      Among  the  men  of  talents,    who^ 
either  adopted  that  place  as  their  constant  re-^ . 
sidence,    or  enlivened  it  by  their   frequent 

visits. 


faj  V.  firab.  Sloria  delta  Let.  lial.  vli.  par.  i.  53. 
Ariosto  hai  devoted  several  stanzas  in  his  STth  Canto  to  the 
celebration  of  the  praises  of  the  marquis,  and  Isabella  of 
Este,  his  wife: 

*^  Di  lei  defoo  egli,  e  degna  ella  di  lui ; 
*^  Ni  meglio  s'accoppiaro  unq'  altri  dui." 

Stan.ll 

That  the  marquis  was  distinguished  by  his  literary  pro- 
ductions may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  lines: 

<'  Di  insieme  egli  materia,  ond'  altri  scriva, 
"  E  fa  la  gloria  akrui  scrivendo  viVk." 

Han.  l6. 
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CHAP,   visits,    Glampietro  Arrivabene,   and  BattisU 


u. 


Mantuano,  are  entitled  to  particular  notice^ 
A.  D.  1492.  Xhe  former  of  these  eminent  men,  was  the 
scholar  of  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  has  ad- 
dressed  to  hun  several  of  his  letters,  and  who 
transformed  his  Italian  name  of  Arrivabene, 
into  the  Greek  appellation  of  Eutychius. 
That  he  enjoyed  the  confidential  of&ce  of 
Latin  ,  secretary  to  the  marquis  Francesco^ 
might  be  thought  to  confer  sufficient  honour 
on  his  memory;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
blameless  manners,  uncommon  eloquence, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  learning.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Goraagidos^  a  Latin 
poem  in  four  books,  in  praise  of  Lodovico, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  who  died  in  147 S,  ^^d 
not  in  1484,  as  mentioned  by  Mazzuchelli. 
From  this  work,  which  is  said  to  be  written 
in  a  much  more  elegant  style,  than  from  his 
e^rly  age  might  have  been  expected,  it  ap-^ 
pears,  that  the  author  had  been  present  at 
many  of  the  victories  and  transactions  which 
he  there  relates./aj 

Battista 


faj  This  poem  was  first  printed  by  Meusclienius,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  his  collection,  entitled 
Fil€t  sumwiorum  digniiaie  ei  eruditione  virorum.-^oburg^ 
1738.    In  the  preface,  the  editor  observes,  that  the  poem 

is 


Battirti 
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fiattifita    Mantuano   may   be   enumerated   chap. 

4unong  those  writers  who  have  had  the  good  , 

fortune  to  obtain,  for  a  long  time,  a  reputation  ^  ^'  ^^' 
superior  to  their  m^nts.faj  The  applause 
which  his  works  excited  was  not  confined  to 
Italy,  but  extended  throughout  Europe,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Manttianus^  orMantuan,  he 
was  considered  as  another  Virgil,  whose  writ- 
ings might  stand  in  competition  with  those 
of  his  immortal  countryman.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  the  productions  of  Battista  evince 
a  facility  of  conception,  and  a  flow  of  Ian* 
guage,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  po$« 
sessed  of  considerable  talents.  But  in  admit* 
ting  that  the  native  endowments  of  Battista 
might,  bear  some  comparison  with  those  of  his 
great  predecessor,   we  are  compelled  to  ac* 

V  knowledge. 


is  written  "  elegantiori  modo,  quam  a  sua  adhuc  inculta 
^*  aetate  vix  aliquis  expectare  poterat."  Mazzuchetlif  Scrit^ 
tori  i  n<d,  u.  1138.  tirab.  \u  3.  330. 

faj  It  is  generally  believed  that  Battista  was  of  illegiti*. 
mate  birth;  but  the  attention  paid  by  his  father,  Pietrp 
Spagnuolo,  to  his  improvement,  enabled  him  not  only  tp, 
make  an  early  and  considerable  profidenqr  in  polite  litera- 
ture, but  to  arrive  at  the  rank  of  general  of  his  prder.  Re* 
specting  the  circumstances  of  his  birth^  different  opinions 
have  however  befm  entertained,  which  the  reader  will  find 
blly  stated  in  thp  Menagiana^  vol.  i,  p^  373, 
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CHAP,    knowledge,  that  he  was  strangely  defective  in 

the  method  of  employing  "ht^  ^  abilities  to  the 

A.D.i4a«.    best  advantage.     Of  all  authors,    there  are 

A.  ML  IT. 

perhaps  few,  or  none,  who  have  been  less  sa- 
tisfied with  their  own  productions,  than  the 
Roman  bard.  However  we  may  estimate  the 
*  powers  of  his  imagination,  or  the  melody  of 
his  verse,  his  taste  was  still  superior  to  his 
Other  accomplishments ;  and  his  efforts  were 
uiu*emitting,  to  arrive  at  that  standard  of  per- 
fection, which  he  had  conceived  in  his  own 
mind.^ay!  It  is  well  known,  that  after  having 
bestowed  the  labour  of  twelve  years  on  his  im« 
mortal  poem,  the  conviction  wliich  he  felt  (^ 
its  hnperfections  determined  him,  in  his  last 
moments,  to  order  it  to  be  cdmmitted  to  the 
flames ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  breach  of  his 
solemn  testamentary  injunction,  that  this  work 

has 


faj  **  Amici,  faiftiliai^qae  P.  VirgUii,  dltere  eum  soli- 
<^  turn  ferunt,  parere  se  versus  more  alque  ritu  ursino. 
**  Namque,  ut  ilia  bestia  rcetum  ederet  ineffigiatum  infor- 
*^  memque,  lambendoque  id  postea,  quod  ita  edidisset,  ocm- 
*^  fonnaret  et  Imgeret,  proinde  ingenii  quoque  sui  partus  re- 
^^  Gentes  nidi  esse  facie  et  imperfecta :  sed  deinceps  trac- 
«<  tando,  colendoque,  reddere  iis  se  oris  et  vultus  line- 
*^  amenta.''    AuL  Gel.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  10. 
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has  been  preseired  for  the  adnuration  of  pes-   CHAP. 
tcrity/a/  ^To  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  poet,  -' 
that  of  the  modern^  -was  an  euict  reverse;   a. p. not. 
and  if  they  originally  started  fircnai  the  sime 
ground,  they  bent  their  course  in  opposite  di-^ 
rections^     Of  the  productions  of  Battista,  the 
earliest  are  incoalparably  the  best,    and  as 
these  seem  to  have  gratified  his  readers,  so  it 
is  probable  they  delighted  hhnself.     As  he 
advanced  in  yeai^,  he  poured  out  his  effusions 
with  increasing  &cility,  until  he  lost  eveDi  the 
power  of  discriminating  the  merit  of  his 
own  productions;    From  his  long  poem,  D4 
GalamtcUibus  Umporvm^   the  historian  might 
hope  to  select  some  passages,  whidh  might 
elucidate  his  researches ;  but  hi  this  he  will 
be  disappointed ;  the  adherence  oPBattista  to 
the  track  of  the  ancients,  having  prevented 
him  from  entering  into  those  particulars,  which 
would  have  rendered  his  works  interesting  { 
whilst  the  heavy  commentary  in  which  they 

have 


i 


faj  "  Divus  Augustus  carmma  Virgilii  cremari  contra 
**  testamenti  ejus  vereamdiam  Tttuit ;  maju^^iue  ita  vati  ies^ 
"  timonium  ccmtigit,  quam  si  ipse  sua  carmina  probaviss^t.^ 
JPtin.  lib.  vii.  eup»  30.  P.  Crinitus,  De  Potlis  Laiinis^  libm 
iii.  in  op.  p.  447.  has  cited  a  beautiful  copy  of  verses  adn 
dressed  to  Augustus  on  this  subject. 
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CBATi  luiv^  been  enveloped,-  by  fiadius  Ascensciua^ 
_  presents  them  in  so  formidable  an  aspect  to 

A.  D.  1401.   the  modern  reader,  as  fuiiy  to  account  for 

that  neglect,  which  they  have  for  a  long  time 

past  experienced. 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  for  some 
^^*^^  years  reigned  in  Italy,  h^  introduced  into 
conngct  ^'  country  ah  abundance,  a  luxury,  and  a 
neo  of  te-  refinement,  almost  unexampled  in  the  annala 
of  mankind.  Instead  of  contending  for  do- 
minion and  power,  the  sovereigns  and  native 
princes  of  thAt  happy  region^  attempted  to  ri- 
val each  other  in  taste,  in  splendor,  and  in 
elegant  accomplishments;  and  it  was  consi- 
dered as  estential  to  their  grandeur,  to  give 
their  household  establishments  a  literary  cha- 
racter. Hence  their  palaces  became  a  kind 
of  polite  academy,  in  which  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes  found  a  constant  exercise  for  their 
intellectual  talents ;  and  courage,  rank,  and 
beauty,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  with  taste, 
with  learning,  and  with  wit.  In  this  respect, 
the  court  of  Milan  was  eminently  distin- 
guished* By  the  ostentatious  liberality  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  who  then  held,  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew  Galeazzo,  but  directed  at  his 
own  pleasure,  the  government  of  that  place, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and 

scholars 
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«chplars  of  the  time,  were  induced  to  fix^their   chap. 


n. 


residence  there. .  Among  the  former  of  these, 
the  celebrated  Lionardo  da  Vinci  deservedly  ^  «>•  ^^^ 
holds  the  most  conspicuous  place.  This  ex--  u^Mnnfo  * 
traordinary  man,  who  united  in  himself  the  da  VmrU 
various  qualifications  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
a  poet,  a  musician,  an  architect,  and  a  geo* 
metrician,  and  who  in  short,  left  untouched 
very  few  of  Chose  objects,  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  human  faculties,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1443,  at  the  castle  of 
Vinci  in  Valdamo.  After  having  given 
striking  indications  of  superior  talents,  he 
for  some  time  availed  himself  of  the  instruct 
tions  of  Andrea  Verocchio,  whom  he  soon 
surpassed  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  efibrts  of  his  own  pencil. 
His  singular  productions  in  every  branch  of 
art,  had  already  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
Italy,  when  he  was  invited  by  Lodovico,  in 
the  year  1492,  to  fix  his  residence  at  Milan. 
By  his  astonishing  skill  in  music,  which  he 
performed  on  a  kind  of  lyre  of  his  own  inven^ 
tion,  and  by  his  extraordinary  facility  as  an 
Imprcyyisaiore^  in  the  recitation  of  Italian 
verse,  no  less  than  by  his  professional  talents, 
he  secured  the  favour  of  his  patron,  and  the 
applauses  of  the  Milanese  court.     Lodovico 

had, 
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CHAP. 
11. 


had,  however,  the  judg^nent  to  avail  himself 

of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  this  great 

A.  D.  iMfi.  artist,  to  enrich  the  city  of  Milan  with  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  his  pencil ;  and  if 
the  abilities  of  Lion^o  were  to  be  estimated 
t^y  a  single  effort,  his  panegyrist  might  per- 
haps select  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  last 
supper,  in  therefectory  of  the  Dominicans,  as 
the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  In  this  piece 
it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  pain* 
ter  to  surpass  whatever  had  before  been  ex- 
^uted,  and  to  represent,  not  merely  the  ex* 
ternal  form  and  features,  but  the  emotions 
and  passions  of  the  mind,  from  the  highest 
degree  of  virtue  and  beneficence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour,  to  the  extreme  of  trea- 
chery and  guilt  in  that  of  Iscariot ;  whilst  the 
various,  sensations  of  affection  and  veneration, 
of  joy,  and  of  sorrow,  of  hope,  and  of  fear, 
displayed  in  the  countenances  aoid  gestures  of 
the  disciples,  might  express  their  various  ap- 
prehensions of  the  mysterious  rite.  In  the 
midst  sits  the  great  founder,  dispensing  with 
unshaken  firmness,  from  either  hand,  the  em- 
hlems  of  his  own  approaching  sufferings.  The 
agitation  of  the  disciples  is  marked  by  their 
contrasted  attitudes,  and  various  expressions. 
Treachery  and  inhumanity  seem  to  be  con- 
centered 
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centered  in  the  form  and  features  of  J^idas   chap, 

Iscariot.    In  representing  the  countenance  of 

Christy  he  fouiid,  however,  the  powers  of  the   a.  d.  x*g$, 
artist  inadequate  to  the  conceptions  of  his 
own  mind.     To  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
earth,  and  to  diffuse  over  these  features  a  ray 
of  divinity,  was  his  bold,  but  fruitless  atr 
tempt.     The  effort  was  often  renewed,  and  as 
often  terminated  in  disappointment  and  hu* 
miliation.     Despairing  of  success,    he  dis- 
closed his  anxiety  to  his  friend  and  associate, 
Bernardp  Zenale,  who  advised  him  to  desist 
from  aH  further  endeavours ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  this  great  work  was  suffered  to  re* 
main  imperfect.    Nor  did  Lionardo,   in  ac* 
knowledging  with  Timanthes,  the  inefficacy 
of  his  skill,  imitate  that  artist  in  the  method 
which  he  adopted  on  that  occasion.     Ag^'^ 
memnon  conceals  his  face  in  his  robe,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  is  at  liberty  ta 
supply  the  defect ;  but  in  marking  the  head  of 
his  principal  figure  by  a  simple  outline,  Li- 
onardo  openly  avows  his  inability,  and  leaves 
us  only  to  regret,  either  the  pusillanimity  of 

the  painter,  or  the  impotmcfi  ^  Im-zn/a) 

In 


faj  Vasari^  in  viia  di  Lionardo.     Borghini^  il  Eiposof 
508,  6"  seq.     Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  above 

authorSi 
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CHAP.  Jn  a  mind  devoted  to  ambition,  all  other 

'        passions  and  pursuits  are  only  considered  as 

A.  D.  w.    auxiliary  to  its  great  object ;  and  there  is  too 

much  reason  to  suspect)    that  the  apparent 

j^^Ij^j,^  ^  solicitude  of  Lodovico  Sforza  for  the  prpmo- 

tfaeoouitof  tion  of  letters  and  the  arts,  was  not  so  much 

^'^^        the  result  of  a  disposition  sincerely  interested 

in  their  success,  as  an  instrument  of  his  po<- 

litical  aggrandizement.    That  the  supplanting 

the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  vesting 

in 


»    ^^    ^      ■      ■*■! 


authors,  and  that  of  M.  Mariette  in  later  ttmes^  LelUre 
sulia  filiura^  4yc.  vol.  iu  let.  84.  that  Lionardo  left  the 
head  of  Christ  in  an  unfinished  state,  Richardson  assures 
us,  that  their  information  is  false,  and  that  such  part  of  the 
face  as  yet  remains  intire,  is  highly  finished,  TnuU  de  la 
peinlure^  irc^  vol.  iii.  The  account  given  by  Richardson  is, 
in  like  manner,  accused  of  being  grossly  incorrect,  by  the 
author  of  a  modem  description  of  Italy,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
London^  1781.  As  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  any 
of  these  authors  would  be  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation 
on  a  subject  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  which  their  testi- 
mony would  be  always  exposed  to  contradiction,  may  we 
not  reasonably  suppose  that,  according  to  the  united  testi- 
mony of  all  the  elder  writers,  the  head  was  left  unfinished ; 
but  that  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  which  the  picture  has 
undergone,  some  sacrilegious  hand  has  dared  to  trace  those 
features,  from  which  the  modest  genius  of  Lionardo  shrunk 
in  despair?  This  suggestion  appears  highly  probable  fron 
the  notes  on  the  Leilere  sulla  Plitura^  ire.  voL  ii.  p,  183. 
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an  himself  and  his  descendants,  the  govern-  chap. 
xnent  of  Milan,  had  Iqng  been  in  his  contem^  __ 
plation,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  there-  *  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
fore  highly  probable  that,  after  ingratiating 
himself  With  the  populace,  and  securing  the 
alliance  and  personal  friendship  of  foreign 
powers,  he;  would  endeavour  to  strengthen 
his  authority  by  the  favour  and  support  of 
men  of  learning,  who  at  thiii  time  possessed  a 
more  decided  influence  on  the  political  con* 
earns  of  the  country  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. But  by  whatever  motives  Lodovico 
was  actuated,  it  is  allowed,  that  whilst  the 
state  of  Milan  was  under  his  control,  the  ca* 
pital  was  thronged  with  celebrated  scholars, 
several  of  whom  adopted  it  as  their  perma- 
nent residence.  On  Bernardo  Bellincione,  a 
Florentine,  he  conferred  the  title  of  his  poet 
laureat;  and  in  the  works  of  this  author, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1493^  are  inserted  some 
stanzas  which  have  been  attributed  to  Lodo- 
vico himself.  Among  those  who  at  this  pe- 
riod contributed  by  their  talents  to  give 
splendor  to  the  court  of  Milan,  were  An- 
tonio Gomazzano,/a J  Giovanni  Filoteo  Achil- 

lini. 


(a)K  native  of  Piacenza,  who,  having  adopted  a  militarjr 

life,  held  a  respectable  rank  under  the  celebrated  Venetian  ge- 

VOL.  I.  L  nend 
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tiHAi^.  lini/a/  Gasparo  Vi8conti,f^yl   Benedetto  da 
_'  Gingoli, 


peril  Bartoloaimco  Coglioni,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  life, 
written  in  Latby  tnd  published  by  Burman;  but  a  great 
part  of  his  time  was  passed  at  Milan,  where  he  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  family  of  Sforza.  His  workS|  both  in 
Italian  and  Latin,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  very  numerous, 
and  his  potm'De  re  MilUari^  in  nine  books,  lit  lerza  rima^ 
has  frequently  been  printed.  His  smmets  and  lyric  pieces, 
are  however  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  his  works^ 
and  are  acknowledged  by  Quadrio  to  be  among  the  best  in 
the  Italian  language—**  deile  migliori  che  abbia  la  Tolgar 
**  poesia." — In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  quitted  the 
court  of  Milan  for  that  of  Perrara,  where  he  terminated 
iiis  days;  having  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  duchess 
Lucrezia,  of  whom  he  makes  frequent  and  honourable  men* 
tion  in  his  works*  Cornazzano^  de  re  milifari.  Fen.  1525. 
SpntUi  t  Canu  Yen.  1508.     Tiraboschi  vi*  par.  ii.  p,  160. 

faj  Author  of  an  Italian  poem  in  otlaya  rima^  enti« 
tledi.  //  Viridarioy  printed  at  Bologna',  1513,  and  of  se- 
veral other  works.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  his  proficiency  in  music, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  medals,  statues,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  of  which  he  had  formed  a  large  collec- 
tion. He  died  in  1538,  at  72  years  of  age;  but  hb 
poetry,  of  which  specimens  appear  in  sundry  collections, 
has  all  the  characteristic  rusticity  of  the  15th  century, 
when,  says  Cresdmbeni,  ^*  ando  spargendo  gemme  tra'l 
*«  fiu^o," 

fb)  K  nobleman  of  Milan,  who  married  Cecilia,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gecco  Sunoneta,  and  died  at  3S 

years 
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Cingoli,    Vincenzo  Galmeta/o/   and  Aato*    €  H  4  P^^ 
Jiio  Frego^.fhJ     Nor  were  there  wantiag  di-       ^ 


Btiaguished 


years  of  age,  in  1499.  His  sonnets  and  other  verses  were 
published  at  Milan  in  1493,  and  obtained  him  such  teputa^ 
tjon,  that  he  was  considered,  for  a  time,  as  not  Inferior  to 
Petrarca ;  but  posterity  has  ^formed  a  different  judgment* 
Tirad.  vi*  ftar.  ii.  p»  363. 

faj  Benedetto  da  Gingoli,  and  Vincenzo  Calmeta,  ait 
enumerated  by  Quadrio,  II.  311.  among  the  poets  who  at 
this  time  honoured  the  city  of  Milan  by  their  resideiicei 
and  wluMe  verses  are  found  in  the  collections  of  the  times. 
The  works  of  the  former  were  also  collected  and  published 
with  those  of  his  brothcri  Gabrielloy  at  Rome,  in  1603. 
firab*  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  169. 

fb)  Galled  also  Fulgoso  and  Campofregoso.  From  his 
love  of  solitude,  he  also  assumed  the  name  of  P9dlerem00 
His  chief  residence  was  at  the  court  of  Milan,  which  he 
quitted  on  the  expulsion  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  retired  to 
his  villa  at  Golterano.  His  Cerva  Bianco^  is  an  Italian 
poem  of  considerable  extent,  written  with  great  facility, 
and  occasionally  interspersed  with  beautiful  description, 
and  genuine  poetry.  For  his  adoption  of  the  ottava  rima 
he  apologizes  by  the  example  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
Agnolo  Politiano.  This  poem  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed; particularly  at  Venice,  1621,  1636.  The  first 
of  these  editions  b  entitled  Opera  nova  del  magnifies 
Cayaliero  Messer  Antonio  Phileremo  Fregoso^  intitulaia 
Cerva  Biancha.  His  Dialogo  di  Forluna^  consists  of  18 
capitolij  in  terza  rima^  Ven.  1631.  Besides  these,  he  is 
also  the  author  of  another  poem,  //  riso  di  Democrito^  e  ii' 
pianto  d*  Eraclito^  in  30  C(fpiioli\  but  this  work  hasi  hi<' 
therto  eluded  my  researches. 


A.  p.  ugs. 

A.  St.  it'. 
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stinguished  scholars  in  the  graver  departments 
of  literature ;  of  which  number  were  Barto- 
lomeo  Galchi  and  Giacopo  Antiquario,  ce- 
lebrated not  only  for  their  own  acquirements, 
but  for  their  liberality  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  others ;  Donato  Bossi,  com- 
memorated both  as  an  eminent  professor  of 
law,  and  an  industrious  historian  ;j^a^  Dio- 
nysius .  Nestor,  whose  early  labours  highly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Latin 
tongue  \(b)  and  Pontico  Virunio,  deservedly 

hel4 

(a)  His  chronicle  of  the  prmcipal  events,  from  the 
earliest  records  to  his  own  times,  is  of  occasional  use,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  afl&irs  of  Milan.  This  work 
was  printed  at  Milan  in  1492,  hy  Antonio  Zaroti,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  reigning  duke  Ciovan-Galeazzo;  not  how- 
ever without  great  commendations  of  Lodovico,  whose  Ujf- 
aUjf  ^ndfidelii^  the  author  particularly  celebrates. 

fbj  He  was  sk  native  of  Novara,  and  a  descendant  of 
tlie  noble  family  of  Avvenada,  of  the  order  of  the  Mino- 
rites. His  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  tongue,  printed  in  folio 
at  Milan,  in  14d3,  and  afterwards  at  Venice  1488,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  modem  times 
Co  facilitate  the  study  of  that  language,  and  displays  an  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  which 
are  diligently  cited  as  authorities  throughout  the  work.  To 
the  earliest  edition  is  prefixed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Lodovico  Sfor2a,  "and  towards  the  close  are  seve- 
ral poems  of  the  same  author,  both  Italian  and  Latin.  The 
lollowing  colophon  concludes  the  book  : 

Opiu 
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hfild  in  great  esteem,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a    <3HAP. 
statesman.  •  .; 

A.  p.  1491. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  centvry, 
the  city  of  Bologna  had  endeavoured  to  main«  ^^  ^^^^ 
tain  its  independence  against  the  superior  vomofBs- 
power  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  the  con*  ^^v^ 
tinual  pretensions  of  the  ponfifical  see.  The 
chiefs  of  the  noble  family .  of  Bentivoglio 
were  regarded  by  their  fellow  citizens  as  the 
patrons  and  assertors.  of  their  liberties,  and 
after  various  struggles,  in  which  they  had 
frequently  been  expelled  from  their  native 
place^  they  concentered  in  themselves  the 
supreme  authority,  under  limitations  which 
secured  to  the  people  the,  exercise  of  their 
ancient  rights.  This  authority  had  nonv;,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  beea  conceded  to  Qto- 
vanni  Bentivoglio,  who  was  only  twt>  years 
of  age  when  his  father  Annibale  was  treacJber 
rously  murdered  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Ganedoli,.in  the  year  1445^  and  who  fre- 
quently occurs  to  notice,  both  in  the  poll** 

tical 


Opus  Mediolani  imprtssum  per  Leanardum  Ac/ul  ei 
Uldericum  Sinczenceler^  de  AUmannia  Sociosj  Anno  Do^ 
mini  m.cccc.lxxxiii.  pridit  nonas  Jfanuarias, 

The  lines  to  Lodovico  Sforza,  which  celebrate  his  im« 
portatice  and  recount  his  exploits,  from  this  rare  work,  are 
givea  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XX. 
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'fc'iiAP;   tical  and  ikerary  annalg  of  the  4imc;--  The 
i.  merit  of  Giovanni,  as  a  friend  and-ljl-dmoter 


^.D.  ifSBT.   Qf  learning  and  of  art,  was  however  eclipsed 

by  that  of  his  three  sons,  Hermes,  Annibale, 

r  I : .  J  ahd  Gaieazzo,   all  of  whom  are  frequently 

'  commemorated  in  the  writings  of  their  con- 

'   temporaries,  and  particularly  in  those  oT  An* 

tonio  Urceo,    usually  denominated  Codrus 

Co4nii     Urceiis,  who  by  his   scientific   and  critical 

urceiw.    acquJreinents,'  deservedly  held  a  high  rank 

afeong^he' scholars  of  Italy, 

-  This  author  was  born  at  Rubiera;  in  the 
year  144^.  His  appellation '  of  Codrus  was 
flerived  from  -an  incident  that  occurred  to 
him^ait'the  city'  of  iPorIi,  where  happening 
one  -day  to  meet  with  Pmo  degli  Ordelaffi^ 
then  tbrd  of  that  place,  who  recommended 
himself  to  bis  favour,  *♦  Good  heavens!"  ex- 
etaiimcd  the  poet,  **  the  world  is  in  a  pretty 
^  itatfe^hen  Jupiter  recommends  himself  to 
^  CJodrus/'  During  his  residence  at  Forli, 
^hei*«  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education 
of'  Sinibaldo,  the  son  of  Pino,  he  met  with  a 
disaster  which  had  nearly  deprived  him  of 
his  ve^son.faj    Having  incautiously  left  hif 

.        stufly 

^    faj  Codrus  9iiryive()  both  hU  patron  and  his  pqpil»  tlif 

latttr 
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IL 


Itudy  vithout  extinguishing  his  Isunp,  i^s  9^AP* 
papers  took  fire,  by  which  many  literary 
productions,  which  stood  high  iu  his  own 
estimation,  were  destroyed ;  suid  particulajr^y 
a  poem  entitled  Poj/or.  In  thei  first  impulse 
of  his  passion  he  vented  his  rage  in  the  txiQst 
blasphemous  imprecations,  and  rushing  from 
the  city,  passed  the  whole  day  in  a  wood  in 
the  vicinity,  without  nutriment.  CompeUe4 
by  hunger  to  return  in4he  evening,  he  found 
the  gates  closed*  When  he  a^iin  obtained 
admission  into  the  city,  he  shut  himaeLf  up 
in  the  house  of  an  artificer,  where  for  ux 
months  he  abandoned  himself  to  melancholy 
and  grief.  After  a  residence  of  about  thir- 
teen years  at  Fori!  he  was  invited  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  gram- 
mar and  eloquence,  and  where  he  passed  in 

great 


latter  of  whom  was  derived  of  his  territories  by  GirolaiQiS 
Riario,  in  the  year  1480,  after  his  family  had  possessed 
them  upwards  of  150  years;  s^id  has  devoted  the  following 
epitaph  to  their  memory. 

*^  Tertius  armopim  pads  quoque  gloria  Pinu3 

'*  Ordelaphusy  per  quern  nomina  sauguis  habet*       , 

*^  Hic  nati  gremio  Sinibaldi  continet  ossa;  , 
^*  Ossa  ducem  quinto  mense  secuta  patrem. 

^*  iEquus  uterque  (uit  princeps  tibi,  Livia,  poii  qnsi 
^'  Ordelaphi  sceptris  mox  cecidere  8uis«" 
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CHAP,  great  credit  the  icemainder  of  his  days.  Of 
....—^  his  extraordinary  learning  it  might  be  consi-* 
jl's^^  dered  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  Politiano 
submitted  his  Greek  epigrams,  and  other 
writings,  to  his  examination  and  correction  ; 
but  his  talents  and  acquirements  more  fully 
appear  in  his  own  works,  which  consist  of 
SermoneSi  or  essays ;  of  letters  to  Politiano, 
Aldo,  and  others  of  his  learned  friends,  and 
of  poems  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects; 
among  which  the  praises  of  the  family  of 
Bentivogli  form  the  most  conspicuous  part. 
He  died  in  the  year  I500.  After  his  death 
bis  productions  were  collected  by  the  youn- . 
ger  Filippo  Beroaldo,  who  had  lived  with 
him  in  friendly  intimacy,  and  published  at, 
Bologna  in  the  year  I50S,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  highly  extols  the  poetical  effusions 
of  his  friend.  Succeeding  critics  have  how- 
ever been  less  indulgent  to  his  fame ;  Giraldi, 
whilst  he  admits  that  the  writings  of  Godrus 
are  sufficiently  correct,  denies  to  them  the 
charm  of  poetry,  and  Tiraboschi  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  neither  his  prose  nor  his  vefse 
can  be  recommended  as  models  of  elegance. 
That  the  poems  of  Godrus  are  not  entitled 
to. the  highest  rank  among  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
lines  addressed  to  Galeazzo  Bentivoglio,  aa 

aA 


CHAP. 

A.  D.  1498» 
A,  JK(.  U. 
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an  acknowledgment  for  the  honour .  done  to 
the  poet  in  placing  his  portrait  amongst  those 
of  the  learned  men  which  Galeazzo  had  col- 
lected. Such  a  subject  was  certainly  calcu-» 
lated  to  call  forth  all  his  powers,  but  those 
efforts  which  were  intended  to  justify,  ^ill 
perhaps  be  thought  rather  tp  impeach  the 
judgment  of  his  putroiufaj 

Among  the  men  of  talents  who  at  this 
period  contributed  to  support  the  literary 
character  of  Italy,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
Piero  Ricci ;  or,  as  he  denominated  himself 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Petrus 
Criniius.  This  notice  of  him  is  the  more  ne*  "™*"'* 
cessary,  as  little  is  to  be  found  respecting  him 
in  those  works  of  general  information,  where 
he  ought  to  have  held  a  conspicuous  rank, 
and  that  little  is  for  the  most  part  errone^ 
ou9.(bJ  He  was  descended  from  the  noble 
and  opulent  Florentine  family  of  the  Ricci/cJ 

and 

^^^^•^•^^mmm^        ■■»■■  ,,  iiii  I  I..  in       1— ^w— ■» 

faj  As  the  works  of  Codnis  are  not  of  commoii  occur- 
rence, this  piece  is  given  in  the  Appendix, :  No.  XXI. 

fbj  The  notices  of  Grinitus  by  Tiraboschi,  founded  on 
the  equivocal  testimcmy  of  Jovios  and  Negri,  are  peculiarly 
brief  and  unsatisfactory* 

fcj  Jovius,  absurdly  enough,  informs  us,  that  Piero 

derived 
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CHAP.  3iid  iiad  the  good  forlime  when  youngs  km 

.  a^ail  himself  of  the  instructions,  and  to  eh* 

AD.  1408.    tguu  the  friendship  of  Politiano*    Hence  he 

A*  JEt>  IT. 

was  introduced  into  the  family:  of  the  Medici, 
and  became  an  associate  Mil  those  literary  and 
convivial  meetings  at  the  palace  of  die  Me« 
dici  in  Florence,  or  at  their  di&rant  sea^^in 
the  country,  which  he  has  himself  occasions- 
ally  celebrated  in  his  writings/o^  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising,  that  on  the  death  of 
LoKUzo  the  Mbgnifioent^  he  honouned  .his 
memory  in  a  Latin  ode,  which  Im  addressed 
id  Pico  of  Mirandula ;  but  it  isi  .remarkable, 
•  that  in  this  production  (if  indded  it  was  .writr 

ten  at  the  time  to  which  it  relates)  he  has 
predicted  in  forcible  terma  the  approaching 

'  calamities 


118  name  from  the  curled  lodcf  of  ius  father^  dalf 
iMoHa  if  ing^eltata  capillaiura  dtl  pa4re;  but  from, what* 
ever  cause  the  family  appellatioif  might  originally  arise,  it 
was  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  Jovius  supposed.  The 
Hicci  being  called  by  Negri,  Famiglia  aniichissima  ir  im- 
aiissima.  The  latter  author  however,  with  no  less  absur^ 
dity  than  Jovius,'  adds,  that  Grinitus  was,  on  account  of 
his  own  curled  locks  farridaia  hi^nda  sua  CatdgUeraJ  call* 
cd  Pieiro  di  crispa  chioma^  which  he  tianafbrmed  into  the 
Latin  name  of  Crinilus.  fiut  it  is  apparent  that  this  name 
is  only  his  family  appellation  latinized. 

(aj  V.  Lift  of  Lorenzo  de*  Mtdici^  ii.  140«  Alo*  td. 
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eifamities  of  ItsAy/aJ    After  this  event,  Gii*   chap. 

nitus  still  continued  to  enjoy  at  Florence  tho  , 

tfociety  of  Pico  and  of  Poiitiano,  till  the  A.D.i4ft 
dleath  of  these  distingaished  scholars,  which 
happened  within  two  mondis  of  each  other, 
in  the  year  I4g4:(bj  It  may  serve  as  an  in<« 
itance  of  the  negligence  with  which  literary 
memoirs  are  often  written,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  intimate  'acquaintance  with 
the  general  history  of  the  times,  to  notice 
0ome  of  the  errors,  to  which  the  Life  of  Gn« 
Bitns^  has  given  rise*  By  one  author  we  are  • 
informed,  that  after  the  death  of  PoUtiano^ 
Grinitiks  was  inttusted  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
with:  the  instruction  of  his  children,  and  that 
this  example  wa^  followed  by  the  principal 

of  Florence,  who  rejoiced  in  having  . 

Aich  a  successor  to  so  accomplished 
a  preceptoTtfr/    If  this  were  true,  Grinitui 

would 

faj  At  tu  moesta  novis  patria  lachiymis 
Indiilge ;  ace  enim  cernere  adhuc  potat 
Quantum  mox  miMris  civibus  immiiiet 
Fatoruio  gravis  exitus. 
^aniaj  de  obitu  Lour.  Me4»  Grin^  op.  p*  599« 

fbj  Crinitus  has  also  cooaecrated  a  Latin  poem  to  tho 
memory  oF  eadi  of  his  friends,  m»  op.  p,  533,  503, 

fcj  **  Quel  grai^  Mecenati  de'  virtuosi,  Lorenso  dt* 
^'  Medici,  non  dubitd  confidare  alia  di  lui  dircsione  neite 

"  lettero 
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CHAP*  ^ould  be  entitled  to  our  more  particular  no- 

„   tiqc,  as  one  of  the  early  instructors  of  Leo  X. 

A.  D.  i49t.   liuij  ^ijgjj  ^g  recollect,   that  at  the  time  of 

the  death  of  Politiano,    Lorenzo  had   been 

m 

de^d  upwards  of  two  years,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  this  information  as  wholly 
groundless.  Another  author,  who  was  a 
contemporary  with  Grinitus,  has  however 
informed  us,  that  at  the  death  of  Politiano, 
Grinitus  continued  to  deliver  instructions 
to  the  younger  branches  of  the  Medici  fa- 
mily, and  others  of  the  Florentine  nobi- 
lity ;faj  forgetting  that  the  Medici  were, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Politiano, 
expelled  from  Florence,  and  became  fugi* 
tivcs  in  diflferent  parts  of  Italy,  where  they 
could  not  ivail  themselves  of  the  precepts  of 
Grinitus^  and  where  indeed  they  Hkad  other 
occupations  than  the  studies  of  literature.    It 


IS 


"  Icttcrc  i  suoi  figliuoli,  ddpo  la  mbrtc  del  Poliziano;  e  fii 
"  scguitato  il  di  lui  esempio  da  tutta  la  nobilc  giovcnti,  chc 
"  lo  godi  successorc  d'un  si  valcnlc  maestro,"  Mgri, 
ScnUorl  Fiereni.  p.  462. 

faj  "  Mono  a  PoUtiano,  meritfi  /Crinil<i)  d'essere  in 
"  grado  di  compagno,  e  di  precettore  appresso  quei  gio- 
«  rani  de' Mtdiei  &  d'altri  nobUi,  ctt  davano  opera  all« 
**  bnone  lettere."    Ciovio,  iscrUl.  p.  109. 
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is  therefore  inore  probable  that  Crinitus,  af*  cuaf. 
ter  this  period,  quitted  his  native  place,  and  ^' 
took  an  actjve  part  in  the  commotions  which  a.i>.i49c. 
soon  afterwards  occurred ;  as  he  frequently  *  ^^  '^* 
•refers  in  his  writings  to  the  labours  and  mis- 
fortunes which  he  has  sustained,  and  avows 
his  determination  to  return  to  his  literary  stu- 
dies/ay/  That  he  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Naples  may  be  presumed,  not  only 
from  his  intimacy  with  Bernardo  Garafia, 
Tomaso  Fusco,  and  other  Neapolitan  scho- 
lars, but  from  the  particular  interest  which 
he  appears  to  have  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Aragon,  and  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  inveighs  against  the  French  in  his 
writings.  In  this  respect  his  opinions  were 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  friend  Ma- 
ruUus,  who  openly  espoused  the  .aiSse  of 
Charles  VIII.  It  may  also  be  conjectured 
that  he  passed  a  part  of  his  time  at  Ferrara, 
where  having,  by  accident,  fallen  into  the  Po, 
and  escaped  with  safety,  he  addressed  an  ode 
of  gratitude  to  the  river.fbj    We  are  informed 

by 


faj  Di  sua  quiiU  post  mulias  calamiiaiis,  Crin.  op. 
p.  531. 

« 

fbj  Carmen  'Charisticorif  ad  Eridanum.  fluvium,  pro 
rtctpta  saluitf  cum  in  turn  d$$idisstt.     op.  Crin.  p.  ^49- 
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CHAP.   t>y  Negri,  that  Grinitiu  died  about  tlie  close 


n. 


of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
A.D.t40<.   QiQ^  years  ;faj  but  his  writii^s  refiur  to  many 
events  beyond  that  period ;  and  his 


ticm  of  his  treatise  De  PoeHs  Latimsj  to  Cos- 
mo de*  Pazzi,  then  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Fh)rence9  nephew 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  is  dated  ^  in  the 
year  1505f  which  period,  it  is  howerer  pro- 
bable, he  did  not  long  survive.  We  are  also 
informed  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct  and. the  licentious- 
ness of  his  friends,  one  of  whom,  in  the  fro- 
lics of  a  convivial  entertaiiunent,  at  the  villa 
of  Pietro  Martelli,  poured  over  him  a  vessel 
of  water,  with  the  disgrace  of  which  he  was 
#o  greatly  affected,  that  he  died  in  a  few 
6»y%,(b)  Not  to  insist  merely  on  the  impro- 
bability of  such  a  narrative^  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  life  of  Grinitus  was  not  terminated 
by  any  sudden  accident^  appears  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  Latin  ode  on  his  long  sick- 
ness and  approaching  death,  from  which  we 
find,  that  he  had  struggled  with  a  tiresome 
feverish  indisposition,  which  had  baffled  the 

skill 


fdj  Jftgri^  Scritiori  rtoreni^  p.  4««. 
fbj  Jftgri^  ubL  sup.    Giayio  JscriiL  106. 
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•kill  of  his  physicians,  aild  in  which  he  re-    chap. 
ligns  himself  to  his  liHtimely  fate;   at  the       ^^' 
tame  time  asserting  his  claim  to  the  esteem  of  a.  d.  1491. 
posterity  from  the  integrity  of  his  life  and    ^'  ^  *^ 
condncUf aj     From  the  same  piece  we  also 
learn,  that  he  intended  to  have  written  a  poem 
on  the  descent  of  the  French  into  Italy,  but 
this,  with  -many  cdier  Works,   was  left  uii^ 
finished.    After  the  death  of  Politiano,  Gri«- 
nitos  assisted  his  friend  Atessandro  Sarti,  ift 
collecting  the  works  of  that  great  scholar, 
for  the  edition  printed  by  Aldo  Mamizio,  in 
1498.     The  principal  work  of  Grinitus,  I>e 
Honesta  Disciplirtaj  as  well  as  his  treatise  on 
the    Latin  poetis   bdbre-mentioned,    demote 
strates  (he  extent  <jf  his  learning  ^nd  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  driCicfal  taste,|^^^  und  in  these 
respects  is  not  unworthy  the  disciple  of  his 
great  preceptor/f^    Mis  poetry,  all  of  which 

«,      is 


faj  This  poem  of  Crinitus  is  given  ia  the  Append!^, 

No.  XXIL 

♦ 
fbj  He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  the 

learned  respecting  the  supposititious  elegies  of  Cornelius  Cal- 
lus ;  a  subject  "whfch  has  giveit  tise  to  great  diversity  of  opi* 
nion.    V.  Menagiana^  torn.  i.  p.  336. 

(cj  A  fbor  letters  of  QrinUuft  appear  in  the  works  of  Po- 
litiano, 
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CHA^.    is  in  the  Latin  language,  is  also  entitled  t 
commendation,  and  will  occasionally    be  ad- 

A.  0.  t4oe.  duced  in  the  following  pages,  as  illustrating 
the  public  transactions  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  close  this  ge- 
neral view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1492,  with  some  account  of  a  per- 
son, whose  incalculable  services  to  the  cause 
af  sound  learning,  present  themselves  to  our 
notice  at  every  step,  and  the  productions  of 
whose  skill  are  at  every  moment  in  the  hands 
of  the  histojrian  of  this  period.  This  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  eminent  printer  Aldo 
Manuzio,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  net 
only  for  the  works  of  many  of  the  ancient 
authors,  which  he  either  first  discovered,  or 
£rst  published  in  a  correct  form,  but  for 
thos^  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  which 

without 


y 


lldano,  Ep*  lib.  xii.  and  in  those  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pia> 
of  Mirandula,  p.  839.  Andreas  Dactius  has  commemo- 
rated him  in  the  following  epitaph : 

**  Heus  audi,  properes  licet  Viator, 

*'  Criniti,  tumulo  teguntur  isto, 

**  D&ecti  cineres  sacris  camoenis. 

**  Hoc  scires  volui.    Recede  foelix." 
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witkout  his  unparalleled  industry  would  not   CHAP, 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day.     At  . 

this  precise  time  he  was  making  preparations  ^'  ^-  ^^^ 
for  his  laudable  purpose,  and  had  determined 
to  devote  his  learning,  his  resources,  his  in- 
dustry, and  his  life,  to  the  service  of  litera- 
ture. £ut  I>efore  we  advert  to  the  measures 
which  he  adopted  for  this  great  and  com** 
mendable  end,  it  cannot  be  thought  unin- 
teresting briefly  to  commemorate  the  previous 
events  of  his  life. 

Aldo  Manuzio  was  born  about  the  year 
144  7  9  at  Bassiano,  a  village  within  the  Ro- 
man territory,  whence  he  styles  himself  AldtLS  aMo  Ms> 
MamUms  Bassianus;  but  more  frequently 
Aldus  Ratnanus.faJ  Maittaire  justly  observes, 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
birth  of  so  skilful  an  artist  should  have  hap- 
pened at  the  very  time  when  the  art  itself  was 
first  meditated.  Respecting  his  education, 
he  has  himself  informed  us,  that  he  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  acquiring  the  prin- 
cipled of  Latin  grammar  by  the  rules  of 
VOL.  I.  M  Alessandro 


4  • 

(a)  In  the  scarce  edition  of  the  'thusmirus  Comucopim^ 
#/  Varino  Camrli^  printed  by  Aldo  in  1496,  he  atijes 
self  Aldus  MamUius  Massianus  R§manus, 
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CHAFk   Alesmndro  de  Villadei/a;   the  book   then 

cbmmonLy  u«ed  in  the  schools ,  but  this  dis? 

A^D.i40t.  advantage  was  soon  afterwards  compensated 
by  the  instructicns  which  he  obtained,  in  the 
Latin'  tongue,  from  Gasparo  Veronese  at 
Rome,  and  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  from 
fiattista  Guarino,  who  then  resided  at  Fer-r 
rara,  at  which  phce  Aldo  also  took  up  his 
Aodt.fbJ  Under  such  tutors,  the  proficiency 
of  such  a  scholar  was  rapid,  and  at  an  early 
age  Aldo  became  himself  an  instructor,  hay* 
ing  been  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Al- 
berto Fio,  lord  of  Carpi,  who  was  nearly  of 
his  own  agc/V^    With  tliis  young  nobleman 

.t  he 


.  ( 


faj  This  grammarian  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir* 
teenth  ceiitury.  His  work  is  written  in  barbarous  Latin 
verse,  which  the  pupils  were  compdled  to  repeat  by  me- 
mory. Manni  has  given,  from  a  MS*  copy  in  his  own  po9« 
session,  a  specimen  of  this  pedantic,  btu  once  cdebratsd 
P^oductio^,  which  thus  commences : 

*^  Scribere  dericulis  paro  doctrinale  novellis 
*^  Pluraque  doctorum  sociabo  scripta  meorum, 
"  Jamque  legent  pueri  pro  migis  Maximlani 
««  Quae  veteres  sociis  nolebant  pandere  cms"  &c« 

Manni^  vita  di  Aldo,  p.  7*  ed  Fen*  1759. 

fbj  AldiMamUiiprmJ.adfheocrituM^ftrc.  F«ii.l405« 

(cj  The  subseqaent  comaotions  of  Italy,  ia  which  A\* 

bert^ 
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}^e  9<ngttr8i^efl.  a  friendship  which   proved   <^hap. 
throMgjIM^ut  hi«  .life  of  the  greatest  service  to       . 
him,  a<id.whi«h  was  aitecwaxds  manifested  by   a.  i>.mosa 
Jbif  difciple  CQUceding  to  )ma  th«  honqurable 
pfirMeg^  of  usio^  his.  faotily  iwne»  whence 
Aldii4  has  often  danomioated  himself  Aldus 
Pm$  JUqnulius.    In  the  ye^r  I482,  whea  the 
s^ety  of  Ferrara  was  threatened  by  the  for-     Hb  mo- 
midable  attack  of  the  Venetians,  Aldo  re-  qwmtmw 

witii  Al* 

treated  to  Mirandola/a^  where  he  contracted  |^^^  pi^^ 

a  strict  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Lord  of 

Pico.     His  intercourse  with  these  two  men  ^^JJt 

of  distinguished,  rank  and  learning  continued  nodobu 

M  2  with 


berto  acted  an  important  part,  have  probably  deprived  the 
world  of  the  fruits  of  his  literary  studies.  Such  at  least,  fs 
the  inference  which  arises  from  the  following  passage,  in 
the  dedkation  to  him  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Lucretius,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  engaged  as  the  Imperial  envoy  at  ths 
court  of  Rome :  *'  Deus  perdat  pemiciosa  haec  bella,  quae 
*'  te  perturbant,  quae  te  tamdiu  avertunt  a  sacris  studiia  li-s 
'^  teratum ;  nee  sinunt  ut  quiete^  et^  quod  semper  cupivisti 
**  atqiae  optasci,  fruaris  otio,  ad  eas  artes,  quibus  i  puero 
**  dedltus  fuisti,  celebrandas ;  jam  aiiquem  fructum  dediises 
*^  studioTum,  ti)orum  utilem  sane  et  ifobis  et  posteris :  qua 
"  te  privari  re,  ita  moleste  fers,  ut  nullam  aliam  ob  cauAm^ 
^  credendum  sit,  nuper  te  Romae  tam  gravi  morbo  labo* 
**  rasse,  ut  de  salute  tua  et  timerent  boni  omnet  et  ange- 
"  rcntur." 

faj  Aldi  £p.  in  £p.  FM.  lib.  vii. 
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A.  &   17. 


CHAP,   ^ith  iminternipted  esteem,  and  Alberto  had 

'^ expressed  an  intention  of  investing  him  with 

the  government  of  a  part  of  his  t<^rritory  of 
Carpi ;  but  this  project  was  relinquished  for 
one  which  proved  more  honourable  to  Aide, 
and  more  useful  to  mankind.  In  the  friendly 
interviews  which  took  place  among  these  in- 
dividuals, the  idea  was  gradu^ly  formed  of 
the  great  undertaking  which  Aldo  was  des* 
tined  to  carry  into  effect,  and  in  which,  as  it 
has  been  with  probabilty  conjectured,  he  was 
to  have  the  support  and  pecuniary  assistance 
of  his  two  illustrious  friends. 


Motlvft  of 
Aldo  for  nn- 
dertBking 
to  print  and 
pablish  tbe 
woikB  of 
the    an- 
cientk 


Of  the  liberal  motives  by  which  Aldo  was 
actuated,  he  has  left  to  posterity  abundant 
evidence.  "  The  necessity  of  Greek  litera- 
"  ture  is  now,"  says  he,  *^  universally  ac-, 
^^  knowledged,  insomucl^  that  not  only  our 
"  youth  endeavour  to  acquire  it,  but  it  is 
^^  studied  even  by  those  advanced  in  years. 
"  We  read  but  of  one  Cato  amj^ng  the  Ro- 
'^  mans  who  studied  Greek  in  his  old  age, 
^^  but  in  our  times  we  have  many  Gatos,  and 
"  the  number  of  our  youth,  who  ap]ply  them- 
"  selves  to  the  study  of  Greek,  is  almost  as 
*^  great  as .  of  those  who  study  the  Latin 
"  tongue;  so  that  Greek  books,  of  which 
^^  there  are  but  few  in  existence,  are  now 

"  eagerly 
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i6fi 


<( 


(C 


cc 


tagerly  sought  after.  But  by  the  affsisr 
tance  of  Jespfi  Qhrist,  I  hope  ere  long  to 
sup]4y  this  deficiency,  although  it  can  only 
b^  aCGOpnptished  by  great  labour,  incon- 
*'  venience,  and  loss  of  time.  Those  who 
*^  cukiyate  letters  piuM;  be  supplied  with 
books  necessary  for  their  purpose,  an^  till 
this  supply  be  obtained  I  shall  not  be  at 
rest//a}     •     • 


u 


C( 


ti 


But  although  the  publication  of  the  Greek 
authors  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  EittbHA* 
objqct,  and  always  occupied  a  great  part  of  ^J^^ 
his  attention,  yet  he  extended  his  labours  to  ^^  fy^adt 
other  languages,  and  to  every  department  of  am 
learning.     The  place  which  he  chose  for  his 
establishment  was  Venice,  already  the  most 
distinguished  city  in  Italy  for  the  attention 
paid'  to  the  art,  and  where  it  was  most  pro* 
bable  that  he  might  meet  with  those  materials 
and  assistants  which  were  necessary  for  his 
purpose./"/;^    In  making  the  preparations  re- 
quisite 


^aj  y»  Mdi  Epist,  Aristottli  Organo  1495,  prafixam^ 
eiMaitlaire,  Annul m  i.  69.     His  magnanimity  and  public- 
spirit  appear  also  from  many  other  passages  in  his  own 
writings. 

(kj  If  this  pity  has  not  produced  many  sathors  of  tfa^ 

Srst 
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GHAf^.  quisite  for  commencing  his  wotk^  he  was 
.  '_  indefatigable \(a)  but  the  mot*  paitktilai*  bb- 
A.D.M99.  j^ctof  his  wishes  ^8.  the  discoveiy  i^f  sidme 
method,  by  Which  he  might  giw  16  Ms  JJtib- 
lications  a  greatier  degri^e  of  ddrrecttl^s' than 
haid  been  attained  by  toy  preceding  artist. 
To  this  end  he  invited  to  his  asdistanc^  a 
great  number  df  distinguished  sc^olal^,  whoni 
he  prevailed  upon  by  his  own  infl\l)eiiee  ^nd 
that  of  his  friends,  or  the  stipulation  of  a 
liberal  reward,  to  take  np  their  r^&sdlBtU:e  at 
Venice.  That  he  imight  attach  them  still 
more  to  the  place  and  to  each  6tfair,  h6  prb«» 
posed  the  establishment  of  a  literary  aMocia« 

tibn 


fint  eminence,  it  has  o6mt>ensaied  the  World  by  innlti- 
plying  and  perpctuatiiy;  the  wodu  of  others.  Yet  Venice 
is  net  without  its  panygerists :  thus  Battbta  Mantuanua-^ 

<*  Semper  apud  Venetos  studium  sapientiae  et  omnis 
**  In  j^retio  doctrina  fuit ;  superavit  Athenas 
<*  Ingeniis,  rebus  gestis,  Lacedemona  et  Argos." 


fa)  Maittaire  conjectures,  that  he  was  employed  in  these 
preparations  four  or  five  years ;  but  from  the  preface  of  Al- 
dus to  the  Thesaurus  Cornucopia  of  Varino  Gamerti, 
printed  in  1496,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  occupied  in 
this  undertaking  from  the  year  1489,  *^  Postquam  suscepi 
*^  banc  duram  provinciam  (annus  enim  agitur  jam  septi« 
*'  mus)  pdssem  jurejUrando*  affinnare»  tot  annos  ae  horam 
<*  quidem  solidae  habuisse  quietis." 


LEO  THE  TSNtH.  I6i 

tibn,  oar  academy,  the  chief  object  of  which  c^^^*^. 
was  to  collate  the  works  of  the  ancient  -  -  ^  - 
authors,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  ^^'^^^ 
as  pCTfect  a  mianner  as  possible.  •  Of  this 
academy  Marcus  Mtisurus,  Pietro  Bembo-, 
Angelo  Gabrielli,  Andres^  Nalvagero,  Dani- 
ello  Rinieri,  Marino  Sanuto,  Benedetto  Ram^ 
berti,  fiattista  Egnazio,  and  Giambattista  Ra-^ 
musio,  were  the  principal  ornaments,  and 
will  be  entitled  to  our  future  notice.  For  the 
more  effectual  eStabli^mient  of  this  institu- 
tion,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  have  obtained 
an  Imperial  diploma ;  but  in  this  respect  he 
was  disappoint^ ;  and  the  Venetian  acade-^ 
my,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of 
national  or  universal  munificence,  was  left  to 
depend  •  upon  the  industry  and  bounty  of  a 
private  individual,  under  whose  auspices  it 
subsisted  during  many  years  in .  great  credit, 
and  effected,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  beneficial  purposes  which  its  founder  had 
in  view. 

Such  were  the  motives,  and  such  the  pre- 
parations fdr  this  great  undertaking ;  but  its      Pmsksi 
execution  surpassed  all  the  expectations  that  *^  ■"***** 
Its   most    sangume    promoters   could    have  denaking. 
formed  of  it.     The  first  work  produced  from 
the  Aldine  press,  was  the  poem  of  Hero  and 

Leander, 
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CHAP.    Lcandcr,  of  Musaeusi  in  the  yhkr:l494^/dj 
*       from  whiqh  tfiaey  for  the.^ace  of) upwards 

A.D.i4ge.  0f  twenty  yearfl^  during  which  ,A14o  cbn-r 
ti^pfued  his  .Iab0urj9«  ther^  is.sqarcejy  w  an- 
cieot  author,  Grieek  or  Latia,  of.wJ^Ma  h(Si 
did  not. give >  copiotis  ^dittpn,  be(sides  pub- 
lishing a  con^id^rnUe  nrumber  of.  boojcs  ia 
the  Ital^fui  tpngueJ  Iix  the  acquisition  of  the 
most  authentic,  cppies  of  the  mctent  au- 
thors, whether  manuscript  or  printed,  be 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense ;  and 
such  was  the  option  entertaixiedof  his.  ta-^. 
lents  and. assiduity  by  the  celebrated  Eras*; 
mus,  who  occasionally:  lassisted  him  Xn  re- 
vising the  ancient  writers,  thiit  he  has  .endea- 
voured, to  dp  justice  to  his  merits,  by! assert-, 
ing  in  his  Adagio,  ^*  that  if  some ,  tutelary> 
^^  deity  had  promoted  the  views  of  Aldo,  the 
^'  learned  world  would  shortly  have  been  in 
"  possession,  not  only  of  all  the  Greek  and 
*^  Latin  authors,  but  even  of  the  Hebrew  and 
"  Ghaldaic ;  insomuch,  that  nothing  could 
*^  have  been  wanting,  in  this  respect,  to  their 
"  wishes.     That  it  wgs*  an  enterpriae  6f  royal 

"  munificence 


faj  1  his  work  is  not  marked  by  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  printed,  and  Manni  seems  to  doubt  its  claim 
to  priority ;  but  MaiUaire  bad  before  sufficiently  shewn  that 
this  opinion  was  well  founded.     AnnaL  iyp*  i.  70. 


*'  muaific^noi  t6 .be-ciBtoblUb  <poUte  l^en^   f^^^ 


p. 


"  tken  kimost  ektioct ;  to  diatover  what  vm  _ 
**  iiiddeB ;  to  supply  what  was  wanting ;  and  ^ ***** 
**  cdrr^ct  ^hat  was  ckfectivie.".  ,By  the  sdOBft 
oninent '  scholar  iwe  are  alsd  assured,  that 
Hfhibt  Aldo  promoted  the  interests  of  thd 
learned,  the  learned  gave  him  in  r6£u)rn  theiir 
best  assistance,  and  that  even  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Poles  sent  their  works  to '  his  press, 
and'  accompanied  them  by  libera!  presents. 
How  these  great  objects  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  will  appesAr 
extraordinary;  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  Aldo  was  a  professed  teacher  of 
the  Greek  language  in  Venice ;  that  he  dili- 
gently attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy ; 
that  he  maintained  a  frequent  correspondence 
with  the  learned  in  all  countries;  that  the 
prefaces  and  dedications  of  the  books  which 
he  published  were  often  of  his  own  composi* 
tion ;  that  the  works  themselves  were  occasi* 
onally  illustrated  by  his  criticisms  and  obser- 
vations; and  that  he  sometimes  printed  his 
own  works :  an  instance  of  which  appears  in 
his  Latin  grammar,  published  in  the  year 
1507.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  may 
however,  in  some  degree  be  obtained,  by  pe- 
rusing the  inscription  placed  by  Aldo  over  * 
the  door  of  his  study,  in  which  he  requests 

his 
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^^n^  hit  viflitpfft  to  dispatch  their  business  with 
^  him,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  begone ; 

A.  fi.  i49t.  unless.they  come,  as  Hercules  came  to  Atlas: 
with  a  view  of  rendering  assistance ;  in  which 
iase  there  would  be  sufficient  employment, 
bbf h  for*  them,  and  as  many  others  as  might 
repair  thither. 

m 

QVISQUIS   ES  ROCAT   TS   ALDITS  BTIAM  ATQtfB  CTIAM, 
UT  SI(2(n»  EST  QUOD  A  8K  VELI8,  PfiSPAUCIS  ACA8, 
;   DXIHOS   ACTUTUIC   ABEA8 ;   NISI,   TAIIQUAM   HEgCULES, 
JMIBS80     AtLANTE,     VENERIS     8UPPOSITUtU6     BUMEBOS : 
MMm   EN  III   ERIT  qtJOO  ET  TV   AGA8, 
BT   QUOTdUOT 
■UC   ATTVLERiNT  PEDES.     ' 
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CHAP.    III. 


1492—1494. 

A  HE  cardirud  de'  Medici  returns  to  Florence-^ 
Death  of  Innocent  FIJI. — J^lection  of  Alex% 
anfUr  VL — Ambitious  vifws  of  LodovUf 
Sfona — He  im^ites  Charles  VUL  into  Italy-^ 
League  between  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Milan^ 
and  the  Venetians— X)bservations  on  the  re* 
spective  claims  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon — Charles  accommodates  his  differences . 
with  other  states — Jfegotiaies  with  the  Ftoren* 
tines — Alexander  VL  remonstrates  with  him 
on  his  attempt — The  king  of  JVaples  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  his  expe^ 
dition — Prepares  for  his  defence — Alfonso  //. 
su4:ceeds  to  the  crown  of  Naples — Prepares  for 
war — Views  and  conduct  of  the  smaller  states 
of  Italy — Charles  VIIL  engages  Italian  sti^^ 
pendiaries — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Nea- 
politans against  Genoa — Ferdinand  duke  of 
Calabria,  opposes  the  French  in  Romagna — 
Charles  crosses  the  Alps — His  interview  with 
Gian-GaleaxiOy  duke  of  Milan — Hesitates  re^ 
specting  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprize — 
Piero  de*  Medici  surrenders  to  Charles  VIIL 
the  fortresses  of  Tuscany — The  cardinal  de^ 
Medici  with  his  brothers  Piero  and  Giuliano 

expelled 


.         (      lit     )      ^ 

expeUed  the  eity — Pisa  asserts  its  liberties — 
Retreat  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  before  d'Aur 
bigny — Charles  VIIL  enters  Florence — ht- 
tends  to  restore  Piirode^  Medici — Commotions 
in  Florence  and  treaty  with  Charles  Fill. — 
Charles  enters  the  territories  of  the  Churchr-r- 
The  states  of  Itciy  exhorted  fy  a  coritemporarjf 
Writer  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French. 


\ 


's 
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CHAP.  III. 


Scarcely  had  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  gone  chap. 
through  the  ceremonies  of  his  admission  into       in. 
the  consistory,  when  he  received  intelligence  XpTugT 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened   ^-  **•  *^- 
on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1492.      His  sen-  iiw  Cwdi- 
sations  on  this  occasion  are  strongly  expressed  ^   ^^ 
in  his  letters  to  his  brother  Piero  ;faj  but  not  toRorence. 
satisfied  with  epistolary  condolence  and  ad- 
vice, 


faj  V.  HfeoJLor.  ie*  Med.  W,  347.  Appendix^  J{o.  Ixxx. 

Anothei 
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CHAP,  yicc^  jjc  prepared  to  pay  a  visit  to  Florenoe, 

for  the  purpose  of  supporting,    by  his  pre- 

A.  D.  i40«.  sence,  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Medici 

A.  Mt.  17.     ,  . 

in  that  city.  In  order  to  give  him  additional 
importance  on  this  occasion,  the  pope  ap- 
pointed him  legate  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  of  the  Tuscan  stSLtt.(aJ  Before  his 
arrival,  the  magistrates  and  council  had,  how- 
ever, passed  a  decree,  by  which  they  had 
continued  to  Piero  all  the  honours  which  his 
late  father  had  enjoyed.  The  general  dispo* 
sition  of  the  inhabitants  was  indeed  so  highly 
favourable  to  the  Medici,  that  the  authority 
of  Piero  seemed  to  be  establishea  on  as  sure  a 
foundation  as  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  with 
the  additional  stability  which  length  of  time 
always  gives  to  public  opinion. 

During  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  at  Flo- 
rence, he  distinguished  himself  amoi^st  his 

fellow- 


Anotheft  letter  written  soon  after  this  event,  and  hitherto 
unpublished,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  vol.  No. 
XXIU. 

faj  Fabrofui^  vita  Leon.  x.  p.  13  adnoi.  10.  fit  r»  Ap^ 
ptndix.  Jfo.  XXir. 
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felldve-ckizens,  not  only  by  the  cbeorom  and   <^  h  A  k 
gravity  of  his  conduct  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but 


by  his  munificinc^  to  those,  numerous  and  A.D.i«0t. 
eminent  schoiarsy  whom  the  death  of  his  fa* 
ther  had  deprived  of  their  chief  {Protector. 
To  his  favour,  Marsilio  Ficino  was  indebted 
for  the  respectable  rank  of  a  canon  of  Flo- 
rence.^ His  liberality  was  yet  more  particu* 
larly  shewn  to  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  from 
whom  he  had  formerly  received  instruction^ 
and  to  whom  he  afforded  pecmiiary  assistance, 
not  only  for  his'  own  purposes,  bub  for  the 
promotion  of  his  numerous  oflspfing.  In 
these,  and  similar  instances,  his  'Cbnduct  cor* 
responded  with  the  sentiments  prbli^sed  by 
him,  in  the  assertipn  wliich  he  qiade,  that 
the  greatest  alleviation  which  he  could  experi« 
ence  of  his  recent  loss,  woulU^beto  have  it  i^ 
his  power,  to  promote  the  mCerest  of  those 
men  of  learning,  who  had  been  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  affection  and  regard  of  his  fa« 
ther.faj  In  the  mean  time  the  health  of  the 
pope  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  cardinal 
received  information,  which  induced  him  to 
hasten  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Rome.  On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  of 
Florence  directed  their  general,  Paolo'  Orisno, 

^  to 


—  I    w 


fttj  fabroniiy  Vila  Lgoru  x,  p,  14. 
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4:hap.  iq  accompany  hkn  to  that  city,  witk  a  body 

^^ of  hone;  but  b^ore  his  arrival  there,  -  he  re- 

A.  D.  ligt.  ceived  intelligeoce  of  the  death  of  the  pohtifi^ 

Detthcf  which  happened  on. the  twenty-fifth  day  of 

!"«»«*  July,  149«. 

.  If  the  character  of  Innocent  were  to  be  im- 
partially weighed,  the  balance  would  incline, 
but  with  no  very  rapid  motion,  to  the  favou- 
rable side.  His  native  disposition  seems  to 
have  been  mild  ami  placable ;  but  the  disputed 
claims  of  the  Roman  see,  which  ^e  conceived 
it  to  be  his  dtity  to  enforce,  led  him  into  em- 
barrassments, from  which '  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty extricated,  and  which,  without  ioicreas- 
ing  his  reputation,  destroyed  his  r^p09C^.  He 
had  some  pretensions  to  muiiificence,  and  may 
be  ranked  with  those  pontiffs  to  whom  Rome 
is  indebted  for  her  more  .modern  ornaments. 
One  of  the  faults  Vrith  which  he  stands 
charged,  is  his  unjust  disCribution  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  chulxh  among  the  children  who 
had  been  born  to  him  during  his  secular  life  '/a) 

but 


faj  These  childrea  were  illegitimate,  as  appean  from 
the  tvidence  of  Burchard,  who  denominates  Francesco 
Cibd — '*  FlUus  Pap»,  etiam  bastardus,  prout  Domina 
"  Thftodorina."    Burcard.  Dior.  ap.  Jfoiicu  des  MSS.  du 
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hut  event  k  this  iwbeijt  bi»  faoiinty,  was  m*   BH^b. 


«ti^iii«d  vkhiit  itoodorite  iiniU.  '  Instead  of 
nmipgiib  eldest  9on\  WnaatKo  Gibo;  to  an 
lAVidiPM  «!|iiidtty>  with,  thie^  heredit^y  p^hwes 
bf  {^^fMieoonforiied  .on  him  the.sbott  didb» 
stsui^bli  Jodd:  ks8  daag^ous  benefits  of  gcedil 
prtyifete  ifTealdi ;  lUMi  slhhQugh  t^  these  he 'had 
Mdtd  the  nnaU;  domains  of  Anguillaca  and 
and  jQehretrii  )^t  Fran<^co»  anon  after '  tbtt 
death  of  hia.  fafher,  'diyested  himseif  df  thesf 
potaeaakpna  for  an  cqfuivalent  in  nidney,  and 
took  r  np  i  his  abode  at  Florence,  among  the 
kinsmen  of  his  vife,  Maddalena  de*  Medici. 

Oathe  death  of  the.  pope^  his  body  was  car- 
rxed  to  *  the  ofanrch  of  St%  Peter,  attended  by 
the  cardinal  die'  Medici^  and  bmt  others  of 
eqnal  xank*-  His  obsequieawere  performed  on 
the  £fth  day  .of  August,  and  on  the  (oUoiaring 
ddyltfae  cardinals  entered  the  conchy e^  amidst 
tbd  tWQults  of  the  people,  who,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  abandoned  themselves  to  every 

VOL.  I.  N  species 

I ...  *  ,    »       ....    •  t/  . 


i?ai«  w  :9^    Nor  wad  iacgntinoiicy  :tht  oaly  cam^.^iiUi 
pontiff,  if  wemajr  jodfp  fiMit tk^spignai  q£  MahiUin*^'    . • 

'    "  Spurcitib,  gula,  avaritia,  atque  ignavia  des^, 
**  Hoc,  Oct^vt}  jaMDt  ^o  teMpii  tumuio/' 
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oHAri^   species  of  outrage  and  lice&tioti8iie«8.f^/t/ The 
*  chief  contest  appeared  to  subsist  between  As* 

A.:p.M9i.  canio  Sforza,  whose  superior  rank  and  pow- 
erRil  family-connexions  gave  faim  great  credit, 
and  Roderigo  Borgia,  *who  counterbalanced 
the-  ipfluence  of  his  opponent,  by  his  l<mg  est* 
perience,  deep  dissimubition,  and  the  riches 
amassed  from  the  many  lucrative  offices  which 
hti  had  enjoyed.  With  such  art  did  hie  em- 
ploy these  advantages,  tliat  Ascanio  himself, 
faeduced  by^  the  blandishments  and  promises 
of  Roderigo,^  not  only '  relinquished  his  own 
pretensions,  but  became  the  most  earnest  ad* 
vocate  for  the  success  of  his  late  opponent. 
So  openly  was  diis  scandalous  traffic  .carried 
on,  that  Roderigo  sent  four  miiles  Ikdeil  widi 
silver  to^  Ascanio,  and  presented  to  ^  another 
cardinal  a  sum  of  five  thousand'  gold  xa-owns, 
as  an  earnest  of  what  he  was  afterwards  to  re- 
ceivt/bj    On  this  occasion,  the  cardinal  de* 

Medici 


faj  Per  Roma  scorrevano  a  schiera  i  ladroni,  gli  omici- 
darii,  i  banditi,  ed  ogni  pessima  sorte  d'uomini ;  ed  i  pa- 
hMii  de'  caidinali  havevano  le  guardk  di  schioppetiieri,  e 
deUciioqilMirde,  perch&noafosseroaaocheggiate. 

Conclayi  it*  PonUf.  Fom.  v.  i.  p^  135. 


•       * 


fbj  Burchard  Dinr.  ap.  Ifctices  des  MSS.  du.  Roi.  i. 
101. 
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Medici  hsld  attached  himself  to  the  cardinals    chap. 

Francesco  Piccolomini,  (aftferwards  Pius  III;)  

and  Oliviero  Garaffa,  men  of  ereat  integrity   -*•  ^'  ^^^ 

A.  XL  IT. 

and  respectability,  btit  who  were  induced  to 
relax  in  >  their  opposition  to  the  'election  of 
Roderigo,  by  the  exertions  of  Ascanio  Sfor- 
zsi.faj  Of  twenty  cardhials  who  entered  the 
conclave,  we  are  informed  there  were  only 
five  who  did  not  sell  their  yotes.fbj 


On  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1498,  Ro- 
derigo,  having  assumed  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  made  his  entrance,  as  supreme  vl 
Pontiff,  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
ceremonies  and  processions  on  this  occasion 
exceeded  in  poinp  and  expense  all  that  mo- 
dern Rome  had  before  witnessed ;  and  whilst 
the  new  pontiff  passed,  throu^  the  triumphal 
arches  erected  to  his  honour,  he  might  have 
read  the  inscriptions  which  augured  the  re- 
turn of  the  golden  age,  and  hailed  him  as  a 
conqueror  and  a  .god.|^c^      These   pageants 

being 


Etectionof 
Aleimder 


faj  Jovius^  in  vUd  Leon.  x.  p:  15. 

.    .   •         .■-       •       • 

fbj  Burch,  Dior.  ap.  JfoLdes  MSS.  du  RoL  i.  101. 

.   (c)  Of  these,  the  following.iiiay  serve  as  a  sufficient  spe- 

ciioen-r- 

N  2  <t  Gaesare 
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9^^  Ijejuig  terminated,  Alexander  underwent  t^ 
^      fiq^  t/e^fc  of  his  qualifications,  which,  ijci  hif 


» .«.u  ■'-  • 


t  B'  3f^   particular  instance,  n^^t  h^ve  been  disp 

Fi4i/(i;/  9Ad  being  then  admitted  into  the 
plenitude  of  power,  he  l^tpwed  his  pQntific4 
benediction  on  tljie  people  ^^  He  entODed  o|| 
*^  hw  office,'*  says  a  cpq^mporaxy  historian, 

"  with 


^*  G«sare  magna  fmt,  nuncKoma  tat  maxiiiii,  Snotus 
*^  Regoat  Atexand^r;  ille  yir,  iate  deui/' 

^f  Atoapdro  invif riMimo,  Akundro  picntiai^,  Alqi;* 
*'  andro  magnificeiuigsimo,  Alacandro  in  omjubus  mayimo, 
'^  honor  et  gratia.' 


l!-    »» 


"  9cU  vfDiMc  sui^ni,  p^rta  gnta,  J?v«mi'' 

Other  instances  of  preposterous  adulation  may  be  Found  in 
Corio,  Si^ria  di  Mitanoj  par.  vii.  p.  888.  &e*  I^  how* 
fver,  aU  the  cponnities  itoocded  Qf  him  be  tnie»  one  of  As 
Roman  poeti  of  smtiyiify  wopld  havf  foniishod  him  with  f 
much  more  appropriate  Aottp. — 

^*  Auplerat  seoim  liquidi  quoquis  moattra  veaeni, 

^*  Oris  Cerberei  spumas,  et  virus  Cchidnae, 

'^  Erroresque  vagos,  caecasque  oblivia  mentis, 

**  Et  scelus,  et  lachrymas,  rabiemque,  et  caadb  amoren^ 

"  Omnia  trita  simul." — , 

Ovid.  Mit.  lib.  ir.  r.  499. 

faj  *^  FinalmentOy  essendo  fomite  le  solite  solenniti  in 
^  Sahda  SanctonaHf  e  domesticamente  Uccatogli  i  testi* 
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^  with  tte  meekness  off  an  ox,  but  he  admi     ^oaT. 
**  nistered  it  with  tite  fierc^es  of  a  Kon."/aJ      -'--- 

The  mtefltgence  of  tfiis  event  being  dis- 
persed dirotigh  Italy,  "t^here  the  character  ot 
Rbdttigo  Borgiai  was  weH  known,  a  general 
^issathlfattfbil  tdtik  plite,  ithd  F^dSnand  ot 
Naples,  ^ho  m  kfs  reptttatioh  for  sagacity 
tftood  the  highest  ahi6ng  the  sovereigns  o^ 
Etirope,  is  said  to  h^e  declared  to  his  qiteen 
Urith  ieafrs,  from  wbfeb  feminine  expresibion 
of  his  feelings  he  was  wont  to  abstain  even  on 
the  d^ath  of  his  thildrto,  that  the  election  o^ 
ttnu  pontitf"  would  be  destructive  to  the  re* 
|!iOse,  hot  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  whole  re- 
public of  Ghrisfendom :  "  a  prognostic." 
Says  Guicciardini,  "  not  unworthy  of  ihe  pru- 
^'  dence  of  Ferdinand ;  for  in  Alexander  VI. 
^  were  united  a  singular  degree  of  prudence 

*•  and 


^*  celi^  e  dati  la  benedizione,  ritomo  al  palagio."  CcriOf 
Storio  di  Milano^  par.  vii.  /•  8'dO.  Respecting  tlie  origin 
•f  this  custom,  F.  Shepherds  Lift  of  Btggio  Braccloliniy  p. 
149.  JfpUf^J 

(a)  "  Entrd  nel  Pontificato  Alessandro  vi.  mantucto 
^(  come  boe,  e  Tha  amministrato  come  leone.'*  Ccrio^  ni 
sup.  p.  890. 
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CHAP,  u  ^ijj  sagacity,  a  sound  understanding,  a 
'       "  wonderful  power  of  persuasion/  and  an  in- 

A.  D.  i4gt.  a  credible  perseverance,  vigilance,  and  dex- 
^^  terity  in  whatever  he  undertook.  But  these 
^^  good  qualities  were  more  than  counter* 
^'  balanced  by  his  vices.  In  his  manners  he 
'^  was  most  shameless;  wholly  divested  of 
'^  sincerity,  of  decency,  and  of  truth;  with- 
*'  out  fidelity,  without  religion;  in  his  ava« 
^^  rice  immoderate ;  in  his  ambition  insatiable; 
^'  in  his  cruelty  more  than  barbarous ;  with  a 
most  ardent  desire  of  exalting  his  numerous 
children,  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  ac- 
'^  complished;  some.of  whom  (that  depraved 
^  instruments  might  not  be  wanting  fbrde* 
y^  praved  purposes)  were  not  less  detestable 
^/  than  their  father.'Y^y  Such,  in  the  opini- 
on of  this  eminent  historian,  was  the  man, 
whom  the  sacred  college  had  chosen  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  christian  church. 

The  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  was  the 
signal  of  flight  to  such  of  the  cardinals  as  had 
opposed  his  election.  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
who  to  a  martial  spirit  united  a  personal  ha« 
tred  of  Alexander,  insomuch,  that  in  one  of 

their 


faj  GuicQiardin.  Slcria  t  Hal,  lib.  u 
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their  quarrels,   the  dispute  had  terminated    <^hap. 


IIL 


with  blows,  thought  it  prudent  to  consult  his 
safety  by  retiring  to  Ostia,-  of  which  place  he  ^-  ^-  ^^' 
was  bishop*  Here  he  fortified  .himself  as 
for  a  siege,  alledging,  that  he  could  not 
trust  the  traitor^  by  which  appellation,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  distii^uish  his  ancient 
adversary Ya^  The  cardinal,  Giovanni  Go- 
lonna,  sou^  a  refoge  in  the  island  of  Sicily ; 
and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  equally  inimical, 
but  less  obnoxious  to  Alexander,  retired  to 

♦ 

Florence ;  where  he  remained  till  the  ap- 
proaching calamities  of  his  family  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere/ii»^ 

No  sooner  was  the  new  pontiff  firmly  seated  f^y^^^g^^ 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  those  jealousies,  newi  of 
intrigues,  and  disputes,  among  the  potentates  i^^^^ico 
of  Italy,  which  had  for  some  time  past  almost      "^ 
ceased  to  imitate  that  country,  began  again  to 
revive,  and  prepared  the  way,  not  only  for  a 
long  series  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  but  for 
events  which  overturned  in  a  great  degree  the 
political  fabric  of  Italy,  and  materially  affected 
the  rest  of  Europe.     During  the  minority  of 

his 

fa'J  Muraiori  Annali  <f  Jlfn/ia,  v.  ix.  p.  bM. 

(bj  AmmiraiOy  RUralli  iTuomini  illustri  di  Casa  MedicL 
Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p*  6i« 
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c  H  A  Pi   i^  nephew,  -  Giai^Oaleazzo,  Lodcnrico  SSotA 
*      hsd  possested  the  eutire  direction  ef  the  go* 

iLMbT*  ^®>^*i>^^t"^f  ^^^9  ^  gnardiiai  and  rejpre** 
9eatUdf€  of  iihe  Touii^  pmce.(aj  GnUified 
by  the  exercise  of  tiie  rapifenhe  authority,  he 
looked  forWari*ds  if  ith  veacation  and  with  dread^ 
to  the  time  when  he  was  to  reiinqussfa  kis 
trust  into  the  hands  of  his  rightful  sovereign ; 
and  having  at  length  silenced  l&e  voiee  of 
cbnsoiencey  and  extingoished  the  sense  of  duty , 
he  began  to  adopt  such  measn^  as  he  dioughl; 
most  likely  todeprive  hk  nephew  of  his  do- 
minions, auid  vest  the  sovereignty,  in  himeelf. 
For  this  purpose  he  intrusted  the  commaiid 
of  the  fortresses  and  strong  holds  of  the  coun- 
try to  such  persons  only,  as  he  knew  were  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  The  revenue  of  the 
state,  which  was  then  very  constderable/ii;^ 
became  in  his  hands  the  means  of  corrupting 
the  soldiery  and  their  leaders.    All  honours, 

oflSlces, 


faj  From  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Donato  Bossi,  printed 
at  Milan,  1492,  it  appears,  that  the  Milanese  government 
at  this  time  inchided  the  cities  and  districts  of  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Parma,  Pavia,  Gomo,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Novara, 
Alessandria,  Tortona,  Bobbio,  Savona,  Albingano,  Vin- 
timiglia,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Genoese. 

fbj  Corio  states  the  ducal  revenue  at  this  period,  at 
600,000  ducats.     Shria  di  Milano.  lib.  vii.  p.  883. 
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afices,  ud  fstoara,  ^kepended  npoo:  his  ifTiIlt  ^^^^^-^ 
ftod  so  comptetely  had  he  at  ItngAi  oonceiH  . 
tnted  in  faiBoseir  the  power  smd  resoioTces  Of  a*»*«^ 
tdie  state^  that,  If  we  may  give  cndh  to  anr 
hiBtorian  of  thoie  times,  the  young  duki  aiiil 
biA  coinson  Isabelb,  the  daughter  of  Alfonso, 
dnke  of  Calabria^  were  nearly  deprived  of  the 
conttibn  m^oMsaori^  of  li£e/a)  With  adl  these 
precantiims  the  authority  of  Loddvico  wa^  yet 
insecure,  and  the  final  success  of  his  purpose 
doubtful.    The  hereditary  right  of  Gian-Ga- 
kxuTO  to  his  dominions,  was  unimpeachabte, 
and  he  was  now  of  age  to  take  upon  himself 
the  supreme  authority /£^^    His  wife  Isabella 

of 


faj  *^  Ed  in  tal  forma  fi^  riitrettai  la  corte  Ducale,  che  a 
**  iatica  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  ed  Isabella  sua  moglie,  pote- 
''  vano  havere  11  vitto  loro." 

Cm^,  Slcria  di  Milano^  M.  vii.  p.  883. 

fkj  It  appears,  however,  from  SUmmonte,  that  Lodo*- 
▼ieo  had  pretcaided  a  \tp\  right  to  the  sovereignty,  oh  the 
plea,  that  Galeano,  the  father  of  the  yomq^  duke,  was 
bom  before  the  time  that  his  father  Francesco  had  obtained 
the  dominion  of  Milan ;  whereas  Lodovico  was  the  eldest 
son  bdhm  after  that  aeqoi^ition,  and  consequentlf ,  as  he  as- 
sertedy  entitled  to  the  luceession.  SumMon(\B^  Siorki  di 
JftpM^  9.  til.  p.  407.  It  is  however  remaitabte,  that  Do- 
nato  Boisi,  in  his  chnmide,  printed  ia  l493,  aild  dedi- 

tstcd 
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CBAR  of  AnjgbrXf  was  a  woman  of  a  firm  and  iode*' 
'      pendent  spirit,  and  by  her  he  had  already  le- 

A.D.Mii.  veral  children^^  Under  these  circnmstances 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  Lodovico 
could  divest  his  nephew  of  the  government 
without  incurring  the  resentment  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  who  might 
probably  also  excite  the  other  states  of  Italy 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  an  injured  sovereign. 
That  these  apprehensions  were  not  without 
fpundation,  he.  had  already  received  a  decisive 
proof.  The  degraded  sta;te  to  which  Isabella 
and  her  husband  were  reduced,  had  compelled 
her  to  represent  by  letter  to  her  father  Al- 
fonso, their  dangers  and  their  sufferings,  in 

consequence 


cated  to  Gian-GaleazEO^  expressly  comhiends  the  fidelity 
and  loyalty  of  Lodovico  to  his  sovereiga, — *^  Opus  autem 
'*  ipsum  annalium,  circa  quod  jam  ultra  tria  lustra  versatus 
'*  sum,  tibi  Joanni  Galeazio  Sfortise,  Vicecomiti,  penes 
'*  quern,  .hominum  divonunque  consensus,  justissimique 
'*  principis  patnii  tui  Ludovici  fides  et  probitas,  Modiola^ 
*'  nensis  principat&s,*  nliquanimque  ezcelsanim  urbium, 
*^  regimen  esse  voluit,  dedico  et  dono." 

faj  *<  La  dicte  fiUe,"  says  Gommines,  speaking  of  Isa* 
bella,  "  estoit  fort  courageuse,  et  eust  vdontiers  dcmne 
**  credit i  son  marl,  si  elle  eust  pu ;  mais  il  n'estoit  gueres 
*'  sage,'  et  l-eveloit  ce  qu'elle  lui  disoit»"  Mtm.tk  Com^ 
liv»  \iup.  188,  e<L  Lyons  1559. 
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consequeiice  of  which,  a  fonnal  emhassy  had    chap* 


III. 


been  dispatched  from  the  king  of  Naples  to 
Lodovico/  to  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish  ^'  ^-  ^^ 
the  supreme  authoi;ity  into  the  hands  of  his 
lawful  prince/o^  -  This  measure,  instead  of 
answering  the  intended  "pur pose,  served  only 
to  demonstrate  to  Lodovico  the  dangers  which 
he  had  to  apprehend,  and  the  necessity: of 
forming  such  alliances  as  might  enable  hin^ 
to  repel  any  hostile  attempt. 

In  turning  his  eye  for  this  purpose  towards 
the  other  states  of  Italy,'  there  was  no  place 
which  he  regarded  with  more  anxiety  than 
the  city  of  Florence ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  its  territory,  which  might 
open  the  way  to  a  direct  attack  upon  him, 
but  from  the  suspicions  which  he  already  en- 
tertained, that  Piero  de'  Medici  had  been  in-> 
duced  to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the 
family  of  Aragon,  in  preference  to  the  house 
of  Sforza;  a  suspicion  not  indeed  without 
foundation,  and  which  some  circumstances 
that  occured  at  this  period  amply  confirmed. 


On 


faj  CoriOf  Sioria  di  Milan*  lib*  vii,  p.  883.  where  the 
letter  from  Isabella  to  her  father  is  givcii. 
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<?HAP,  On  tl*' ekvatioii  6f  Alexander  VI.  tt  hac( 
'       been  determintkl  to  diipzich  an  embassy  from 

A.  D*  i4oe.  Flbrence  to  congrai!alat6  the  hew  pontiff.  At 
a  similar  mark  of  respiect  to  the  pope  was 
ido^ted  by  all  the  stat^  of  Ittly,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Lod6vicb  Sfbrra,  tftht  ih  order  to 
deniohsfrat6  Che  ifrtinuite  nhion  ahd  friend- 
ship  which  th^n  subsisted  aftiorig  them,  the 
Afferent  ambassadors  should  aH  inake  their 
public  entry  into  Rome,  and  pay  ]9r6ir  adora- 
tion to  the  pope  on  the  same  day.  This  pro- 
j^srtioh  %as  iiiivifeVsally  agreed  to ;  but  Piero 
de*  Medici,  ^Ko  had  been  nominated  as  one 
6f  the  Fforiht?nd  toVoys,  proud  of  his  supe- 
rior rank,  which  he  conceived  would  be  dc* 
graded  by  his  appearing  amidst  an  assembly 
of  delegates,  and  perhaps  desirous  of  display- 
ing m  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  splendor,  for  which  he  had 
made  great  preparations,  felt  a  repugnance  to 
comply  with  the  general  determination.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  oppose  the  project  open- 
ly, he  applied  io  the  king  of  Naples,  request- 
ing him,  if  possible^  to  prevent  its  execution, 
by  alledging  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  dis- 
turb than  to  confirm  the  repose  of  Italy,  and 
to  introduce  disputes  respecting  precedency 
which  might  eventually  excite  jealousy  and 

resentment. 
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resentment.     The  means  by  which  this  oppo-    chap. 
sition  was  effected,  coiild  not  however  be  con-  ' 

cealed  from  the  vigilance  of  Lodovico,  to  a.  D.i4g«. 
whom  it  seemed  to  impute  some  degree  of 
blame,  in  having  originally  proposed  the  mea-' 
sure  ;  while  it  served  to  convince  him,  that  a 
secret  intercourse  subsisted  between  Ferdi* 
nand  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  which  might 
prove  highly  dangerous  to  his  designs. 

This  event  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  » 
by  another,  more  clearly  evincing  this  con- 
nexion. It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Neapolitan  sovereigns,  always  fearful  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  holy  see,  to  maintain  a 
powerful  interest  among  the  Roman  nobility. 
On  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  his  son, 
Francesco  Gibo,  preferring  the  life  of  a  Flo- 
rentine citizen,  with  competence  and  security, 
to  that  of  a  petty  sovereign,  without  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  defend  his  possessions,  sold  the 
states  of  Angnillara  and  Cervetri,  to  Virginio 
Orsino,  a  near  relation  of  Piero  de*  Medici, 
and  an  avowed  partisan  of  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
pies,  at  whose  instance  the  negotiation  was 
concluded,  and  who  furnished  Virginio  with 
the  money  necessary  to  effect  the  purchase. 
As  this  measure  was  adopted  without  the  con- 
currence 
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CHAP,   currence  of  the  pope,  and  evidently  tendeci 

^ to  diminish  his  authority,  even  in  the  papal 

A.  D.  u^  state,  he  not  only  poured  forth  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  all  those  who  had  been  pri- 
vy to  the  transaction,  but  pretended,  that  by 
such  alienation,  the  possessions  of  Francesco 
had  devolved  to  the  holy  ste.faj  Nor  was 
Lodovico  Sforza  less  irritated  than  the  pope, 
by  this  open  avowal  of  confidence  between 
Piero  de*  Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  al- 
though he  concealed  the  real  motives  of  his 
disapprobation,  under  the  plausible  pretext, 
that  such  an  alliance  formed  too  preponde- 
rating a  power  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of 
Italy. 

Lodovieo         In  endeavouring  to   secure  himself  from 
Sfom  lie-  the  perils  which  he  saw,  or  imagined,  in  this 

inTiteChv-  ^^1^^^^®*  Lodovico  was  induced  by  his  rest- 
lesViiLin-  less  genius,  to  adopt  the  desperate  remedy  of 
^  i^-  inviting  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forcing  his  claim,  as  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Na- 
ples ;  an  attempt,  which  Lodovico  conjec- 
tured, would,   if  crowned  with  success,  for 

ever 
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tver  secure  him  from  those  apprehendons,  of  <^  ^  ^  p^ 

which  he  could  not  divest  himself,  'Whilst  the  ^ L^. 

family  of  Avagon  continued  to  occupy  the   ^•^•^^• 
throne  of  their  ancetitors. 


With  this  view,  Lodovico,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  1493i  dispatched  the  count 
di  Belgioioso,  as  ius  confidential  envoy  to  i^^^g  ^^ 
France ;  but  as  the  interference  of  the  French  p^p^  ^ 
m<»^  ™  r.i»d«l  by  him  o»ly  »,...».  t^:^ 
source  in  case  of. necessity,  he  did  not  in  Venetians. 
the  mean  time  neglect. any  opportunity  of 
attaching  to, his  lnte)i?ests  the. different,  sove? 
reigns  of  Italy,  i^. His; endeavours  were  more 
particularly  exerted '  to :  t&it  a  iiloser  union 
with  the  pope,  who^  besides  the  piibUc  cause 
of  ofienee  which  he  had  received  from  the 
king  of  Naples,  was.  yet  more  strongly  ac« 
tuated  by  the  feelings  of  wounded  pride, 
smd  of  personal  resentment.  From  the,  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate^  the  .  ag*^ 
grandizenient  of  his  family  became  the  lead* 
ing  motive  of  his  conduct ;  and  very .  soon 
afterwards,  he  had  ventured  to  propose  a 
treaty  of  marriage  betwen  his  youngest  soo» 
GeofiVoi,  and  Sancia  of  Aragon,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  with, 
whom  he  expected  his  son  would  obtain  a 
rich   territory   in   the    kingdom    of  Naples. 

'V  Alfonso' 
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CHAP,  Alfonso,    who   a)l)bQi:r(pci   the   ponlifr,    and 


m. 


.  whose  piide  wa9  prolKibly  wonnd^  by  th» 
A.2>.ug9.  proposal  pf  i0ch  an.  sUlianciB,  found  meaoi 
to  raise  such  obstacleei  against  it,  as  vhoUy 
frustrated  the  views  of  the  pope.  The  com- 
Hion  causes'  of  resentment  which  Lodovico 
Sforaa  and  the   pontiff  entertained  against 

.  the  family  of  Aragon,  were  mutually  com« 
municated  to  each  other,  hy  means'  of  the 
cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  w^o  had  been  pro^ 

,  moted  by  Akxaqtder  to  the  important  office 
of  vice-<haiEv:e)lor  of  the  holy  see ;  and  oii 
the  twenty-^first  day  of  April,  1493/a>^  a 
league  was"  concluded  between  the  pope^ 
the  duke  of  Milan,  asid  -  the  VeQetians^  thf 
latter  of  wHom  had  *  been'  induced  by  the  so- 
lacitaitions  of  Lodovico  S&vra,  to  concur  in 
this  measttte.  By  this  treaty,  which  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  par- 
ties engaged  for  the  joint  defence  of  their 
dominions^  The  pope  was  also  to  have  the 
assistanoe  of  hii  igoUeagues  in  obtaining  pos« 
session  of  t^^-  tei^ritorie^  and  fortresses  oc^ 
cupied  by  <Vi^ginio  Orsinol  But  although 
the  formalities  Were  expeclited  in  the  name 
of  Gian^^leaiiaEo',  the  netful  ^sovereign  of 

Milan, 
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Mihn,  ytt  ah  article  was  in^odoced  fhr  main*    ^  H  a  p. 

tiumng  the  authority  of  Lodorieo  as  chief ^ 

director  of  the  state.  a.  d.  m^^. 

A.JBtii. 

As  these  proceedings  could  be  regarded  by 
the  family  of  Aragon,  in  no  other  light  than 
as  preliminaries  to  direct  hostilities,  they  ex*    .^^  ^^ 
cited  great  apprehensions  in-d»  mind  of  mitiiietfc 
Ferdinand,  who  was  well  aware  how  little  ^  ^^ 
oaiise  ht  had  to  ^ely  on  the  assistanoe  of  his  gane^htir 
nohiltiy  and  powteful  feudatories,  ih  resist-  i&ten«iB. 
ing  any  hostile  attack.    The  direct  conse- 
quences of  this  league  were,  however,  suck 
as  to  induce  a  closer  union  between  the  far 
mily  erf'  Aragon  and  the  state  of  Florence; 
in  consequence  of  whichf  Piero  de'  Medici, 
as  the  chi^f  of  that  republic,  no  longer  he* 
skated  to  avow  his  connexions  with  Ferdi«- 
nand.     In  the  first  impulse  of  r^ntment, 
it  was  proposed  between  Piero,  and  Alfon- 
so, duke  of  Calabria,  that  they  should  join  . 
with  Prospero  and  Fd>rizio  Colonnia,  in  a 
design  fonnod  by  the  cardinal  Giuliano  delfat 
Rovere,  the  avowed  adversary  x>f  Alexandei^, 
for  attacking  the  city  of  Rome ;  an  enter- 
^ize  to  which  the  sanction  o£  the  Orsini, 
with  whom  Piero  de'  Medici  possessed  great 
influence,   would^    in  all  probability,   have 
given  decisive  success.     In  this  daring  at-' 

VOL.  I.  o.  teqijpt. 
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CHAP,    tempti  Ferdixiand,  howeveri  refused  to  con*^ 

cur;   judging  it  expedient  rather  to  sooth 

A.  D.  i«9s.  (j^^  resentment,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree^ 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  adversaries,  than 
to  involve  himself  in  a  contest,  the  re8^1t  of 
which  he  could  not  contemplate  without  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  On  this  ac- 
count he  not  only  determined  to  withdraw 
his  opposition  to  the  pope,  respecting  the 
possessions  of  Virginio  Orsino,  but  found 
means  to  renew  the  treaty  for  an  alliance 
between  his  own  family  and  that  of  the  pon- 
tiff. To  these  propositions  Alexander  lis 
tened  with  eagerness,  and  th^  marriage,  be- 
twecii  Geoffroi  Borgia  and  Sancia  of  Aragon, 
was  finally  agreed  upon;  although,  on  ac- 
count of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  subse- 
quent period  was  appointed  for  its  consume 
m3ition.faJ 

Charies  re-  No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  this 
•oives  to  new  alliance,  and  the  defection  of  the  pope, 
^.  communicated  to  Lodovico  Sforza,  than  his 

qani  of      fears  for  the  continuance  of  his  usurped  au- 
^ipi^      thority,  increased  to  the  most  alarming  de- 
gree, and  he  determined  to  hasten,  as  much 


fcj  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  12th  day  of  June, 
149S.    Murat.  An.  vl.  509. 
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M  fM>68ibiei  the  ndgpdation  iii  whicb  bs  wa»    Q^^^- 

already  Engaged,  for  inducing  Charles  VIII.  

to  attempt ,  the  conquest  of  Naplea.  Thia  ^P-^ 
young  monarch,  the  only  spa  of  Louia  XI. 
had  succeaied,,  on  the  death  of  his  father  iqi 
1483,  to  the  crown  of  France^  wh^n  oolj 
twelve  years  of  age.  Althou^  destined  t^ 
the  accomplishmei^t  of  great  undertakings,  he 
did  not  derive  fi:o;n  nature  the  characteristics 
of  a  herpy  ^itb^r  in  the  endowments  of  hif 
body,^  or  in  the  qualities  of.  his  mind.  Hia 
#tature  wau  lo^,  bjis  person  .ill^^ropprtioned, 
(lis  co|intenai|ce  pallid,  his  head  liurge,  his 
timbs  slemikri.  and  h|9,feet  qf  •so  uncommon 
21  breadth,  that  it  was  assierted  he  had  more 
than  the  usual  jiumber  of  toes.  His  const!* 
jtution  was  90  infirm,  ^  to  render  him,  in  ^ 
gipnejfjd  opinJQn,  wholly  unfit  for  hardships 
and  military  fatigues. . .  His  mind  was  ^  weak 
;is  his  body ;  he  had  been  educated  in  ignor 
ranee,  debarred  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, and  on  some  occasions  he  manifested  a 
degree  of  pusillanimity  which  almost  exceeds 
belief/fl^  With  all  these  defects,  both  natu- 
ral 


(a)  Gommines  givea  us  to  understand,  that  Charles  was 
notdlspleaaed  at  the  death  of  his  son,  at  three  years  of  age, 
because  he  wa9>  ^^  bcl  enfant,  amdacieux  en  parole,  ft 

0  8  ne 
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^  ^>  ^«   nl  an^  acquh^,  Gbarlfes  was  not  destitute  of 
-  ambkion ;  but  k  was  the  ambition  of  an  im- 


A.  ]>.  140S.  potent  mind,  which,  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  its  obj^t,  sees  neithet*  the  dangers  that  at- 
tend its  acquisitioui  nor  the  consequences  of 
its  att^dnment  On  a  character  so  constituted^ 
the  artful  representations  of  Lodovico  Sforza 
werife  well  csdculated  to  |>rodnee  their  full  eF> 
feet ;  but  as  the  prospect  of  Success  opened 
upon  Charles,  his  views  became  more  enhrg* 
ed,  till  at  length  he  began  to  consider  the  ac- 
quisition of  Naples,  as .  only  sm  intermediate 
step  to  the  overthrow  of  iiie  Turks,  and  the 
restoration  in  his  oWh  person,  of  the  high 
dignity  of  eknperor  of  the  east.  This  ideA^ 
which  acted  at  the  same  time  on  the  pridif  and 
en  the  superstition  of  the  king,  Lodoric* 
encouraged  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  In 
order  to  give  greater  importamce  to  his  soli- 
titations,  he  dispatched  to  Bu-is  a  splendid 
embassy  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Milan,   M 

the 


■Iki 


<*  ne  craignoit  point  lea  choset  que  les  autits  eRfaiu  sont  ac-^ 
**  coutumes  i  craindre,**  and  the  king  it  seems  #as  there- 
fore afraid,  that  if  the  child  lived,  he  might  diminish  his 
consequence,  or  eadanfer  his  aithoritys  ^  car  k  h>r  Ac  fiu 
^  jamais  que  petit  hodune  de  coips,  et  peu  eccnda;  mats 
^  etoit  St  bon,  qu'U  ae'st  pas  possible  de  iroir  latiltaire 
^  creature,"    Mm.  iU  C^.  lik.  viU.  /•  948. 
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the  h^  of  wfakb  he  pbced  his  former  envoyi   oh  at. 
the  Gount4i  BelgiQioso.  With  great  aswduity      ™* 


and  j^^nonal  adclre«p,   tbia  noble«i99  insti-   a.p.u9i. 
g^ted  the  kiiig  to  thia  kpqportapt  ^nterprizei  ^ 

afsuving  hiim  of  the  pronpt  and  effectual  aid 
of  Lodovico  SSoTMSk,  and  the  favour  or  neu* 
tral^y  of  the  plher  states  of  Italy ;  aind  re ; 
presenting  to  him  the  inefficient  resources  of 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  the  odium  with 
Which  both,  ha  and  his  >on  Alfonso  were  re- 
garded by  the  principal  basons  of  the  realm ; 
a  truth  which  was  confirmed  to  Charles  by 
the  princes  of  Salerno  smd  Bisignano,  who 
had  sought,  in  the  court  of  France,  a  refuge 
from  the  resentment  of  Ferdixiand*  Thc^e 
solicitations  produced  the  effect  which  Lodo^ 
vico  intended,  and  Charles  not  only  engaged 
in  the  attempt  tp  recover  the  Jungdom  of  Na<> 
pies,  but,  to  the  surprize  of  all  his  courtiersi 
he  determined  to  lead  his  army  in  person/o^ 

s 

t 

The  respective  claims  -of  the  houses  of  ^^ 
Anjou  and  Aragon  upon  the  crown  of  Na«  ttohooM 
pies,  were,  in  the  estimation  of  sound  sense  and  Ai4««  •»> 
enlightened  policy,  equally  devoid  of  foun^*  ^^"*^^ 

J     ^^  w  ♦  1  *  ui6  crown 

nation.    In  all  countries,  the  supreme  autho*  ffwnpitt 

rity 

fmj  Guiccimrd.  Siorla  HBal.  lib.  i.     Mmtid.  Amudu 
«^  #afnifi.    CoriPf  Sioria  di  Milan,  par.  vU.  p.  8S0.  tirf , 
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CHAP,    rity  jj2is  been  supposed  tO'  lie  rightfully  vested 
'       only  in  those  who  claim  it  by  hereditary  de- 

vA.  D.  1499.  scent,  or  by  the  consenting  vcMce  of  the  peo- 
pie  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, each  of  the  contending  parties  founded 
its  pretensions  on  a  donation  of  the  sove* 
reignty  to  their  respective  ancestors.  .  The 
origin  of  these  contentions  u  to  be  traced  to  a 
remote  assumption  of  the  holy  see,  by  which 
it  was  asserted,  that-  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  held  by  its  sovereigns  as  a  fief  of  the 
church,  and  in  certain  cases,  on  which  the 
pontiffs  arrogated  -  to  themselves  the  right  oF 
deciding,  reverted  to  its  actual  disposal. 
That  dominion,  which  the  sovereign  had  re-^ 
ceived  as  the  gift  of  another,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  could  himself  transfer  by  hicr  volun- 
tary act ;  the  consent  of  the  church  being  all 
that  was  necessary  to  render  such  transfer  va- 
lid ;  and  to  this  pernicious  and  absurd  idea«> 
we  are  to  trace  all  the  calamities  which  de- 
•troyed  for  several  centuries  the  repose  of 
Italy,  and  rendered  it,  on  various  occasions^ 
the  theatre  of  massacre,  of  rapine,  ahd  of 
htbod.faj 

r     -  To 


faj  Should  the  reader  wish  for  more  particular  infer- 
mitioa  respecting  the  cbinu  of  the  contendmg  parties  to  the 

crown 
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To  balance  against  each  other,  pretensions  chap. 
t?hich  are  equally  unsubstantial  on  any  prin-  .___ 
i;iple  of  sound  policy,  or-  'even  of  acknow*  a.d.i«w. 
ledged  and  positive  law,  may  seem  super* 
fluous.  If  long  prescription  can  be  presum- 
ed to  justify  that  which  commenced  in  via* 
ience  and  in  fraud,  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  possession  of  nearly  two  centuries,  in 
which  the  reins  of  government  had  been  held 
by  several  monarchs  who  had  preserved  the 
rights  and  secured  the  happiness  of  their  sub« 
jects.  On  the  expulsion  of  Renato,  in  144S« 
by  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  the  family  of  Anjou  \ 
were  divested  of  their  dominions;  and  by 
«everal  successive  bequests,  which  would 
scarcely  have  had  sufficient  authenticity  to 
transfer  a  private  inheritance  from  one  in* 
dividual  to  another,  in  any  country  in  £u* 
rope,  the  rights  of  the  exiled  sovereigns  be- 
came vested  in  Louis  XL  from  whom  they 
had  descended  to  his  son  Charles  VIIL  The 
title  of  Ferdinand  was,  on  the  other  hand, 

open 


crown  of  Naples,  he  may  peruse  with  great  advanuge  the 
acute  and  learned  ohservations  of  Mr.  Gibbon  on  this  sub* 
ject,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  under  the  'title  of  CriiUal  researchis  conctmitig  lh$ 
iUU  4  Charla  FUL  U  ikt  crown  qf  KapUs. 
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CHAF«    open  to  formidaUle  dbgections;   the  iliegiti- 


m^ 


macy  and  usurpation  of  his  aapestor  Man* 
4.  D.  no*,   fredo,    the/  deduction .  of  his  rights  by  the 

4'Jtt^SSi 


female  line,  the  long  acquiescence  of  hie 
family,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
hirth,  afforded  plausible  pretexts  for  the 
measures  adopted  against  him ;  but  it  must 
|e  remembered,  that  the  same  power  which 
had  conferred '  the  kingdom  on  the  family  of 
Anjou,  had,  on  another  occasion,  bestowed  it 
on  Alfopso,  the  father  of  Ferdinand ;  and 
\bit  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  see, 
to  which  both  parties  alternately  resorted^ 
must^  in  the  discussion  of  their  respective, 
claims,  be  considered  as  decisive.  Alfonso 
on  his  death  had  gpven  it  to  his  son,  who, 
whethtt  capable  or  not  of  hereditary  sue-* 
eession,  might  receive  a  donation^  .which 
had  been  transferred  for  ages  with  as  little 
eeremony  as  a  piece  of  domestic  furniture; 
and  if  a  nation  is  ever  to  enjoy  repose,  Fer<» 
dinand*  might,  at  this  time,  be  presjuned  to 
be,  both  tiejufe  and  defaeto^  king  of  Naples* 

In  the  discussion  pf  questions  of  this  na.* 
ture, ,  there  is,  however,  one  ci.rcu]n(^stance 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  either  by  the  parties  themselves, 
or  those  who  have  examined  their  claims, 

and 
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and  which  may  explain  the  mutability  ef  the   <^h  ab» 


Neapolitan  government  better  than  an  appeal 
to  hereditary  righti,  papal  endowments,  or 
feudal  customs.  The  object  of  dominion  is 
not  the  bare  territory*  of  a  country,  but  the 
command  of  the  men  who  possess  that  coun* 
try.  These,  it  ought  to  be  recollected^  are 
intelligent  beings,  capable  of  being  rendered 
happy  or  miserable  by  the  yirtues  or  the  vices 
of  a  sovereign,  and  actii^,  if  not  always  un« 
derthe  iniuence  of  sober  reason,  with  an 
impulse  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  si* 
toation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Whilst 
the  prince,  therefore,  retains  die  afEsctiQns  of 
his  people  ;  whilst  he  calle  forth  their  ener- 
gies without  rendering  them  ferocious,  and 
secures  thdr  repose  without  debasmg  their 
character ;  the  defects  of  his  title  to  Ihe  soi^^ 
vereigoty  will  disappear  in  the  splendor  of 
his  virtues.  But  whm  he  relinquishes  the 
sceptre  of  the  king,  fov  the  scourge  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  ties  of  attachment  are  loosen* 
ed  by  reiterated  instances  of  rapacity,  cru* 
elty,  ^nd  oppression,  the  road  to  innovati* 
ea  is  already  prepared ;  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  is  no  longer  ooasidered  as  a  misfor'* 
tune,  but  as  a  deliverance ;  the  dry  discus- 
sion of  alimtract  rights,  gives  way  to  more  im^ 
perious  consideratiMis ;  and  fehe  adoption  of  ^ 

new 


m. 
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CHAF.;  Qe^  sovereign  is  not  so  lauch  the  result  of 
'    ,'  verss^tility,  of  cowardice,  or  of  treachery^  as 

^  ^/t?".  ^^  *^'  invincible  necessity,  by  which  the  hu- 
man raceiu'e  impelled  to  relieve  themselves 
from  intolerable  calamities. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  Charles  VIIL 
to  attempt  die  conquest  of  Naples,  was  no 
sooner  known  in  France,  than  it  gave  rise  to 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  barons 
and  principal  counsellors  of  the  realm ;  ma« 
ny  of  whom,  as  well  as  his  nearest  relations; 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose^ 
by  *ne{Hnesenting  to  him  the  impolicy  ef  quitting 
his  own  dominions,  the  dangers  to  which  he 
must  infallibly  expose  himself,  and,  aboye  all^ 
the  depressed  state  of  his*  finances,  which 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  pi:«paration  of 
so  great  an  armament  They  reminded  him 
of  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  father,  y who 
was  always  averse  to  the  measure  which  he 
now  proposed  to  take,  and  uawillipg  to  in* 
volve  himself  in  the  intricate  web  of  Italian 
politics ;  of  the  long  established  authority  of 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  confirmed  by  his  late 
triumphs  over  his  refractory  nobles ;  and  of 
the  high  military  reputation  of  Alfonso  duke 
of  Calabria,  whose  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
fromOfcranto,  in  the  year  148I,  had  ranked 

him 
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him  amongst  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe,    chap* 
The  die  was  however  cast;  the  measure  of  .^__ 


prosperity  in  Italy  was  full ;  and  instead  of  ^  ^-  *<•»• 
listening  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
Charles  bent  his  mind  on  the  most  speedy 
means  of  carrying  his  purpose  into  execu* 
tion.  The  grandeur  of  the  object  called 
forth  energies  which  none  of  his  courtiers 
supposed  that  he  possessed.  The  ardor  of 
the  king  communicated  itself  to  the  popu-» 
lace,  whose  favour  was  still  farther  secured^ 
by  representing  the  conquest  of  Naples,  as 
only  the  preliminary  step  to  that  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  the  dif* 
fussion  of  the  catholic  faith  throughout  the 
eastern  world.  An  ignorant  people .  aro 
never  so  courageous,  or  rather  so  ferocious^ 
as  when  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  con* 
tending  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Charles 
had  the  artifice  to  avail  himself  of  this  pro* 
pensity,  and  to  represent  his  expedition  as 
undertaken  to  fulfil  a  particular  call  from 
heaven,  manifested  by  ancient  ppphecieSi 
which  had  promised  him,  not  only  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  but  also,  the  kingdom  of  Je« 
ms?lem.fa)    From  all  parts  of  his  dominions, 

his 


faj  This  expedition  wat  tht  subject  of  several  publica* 

tiont 
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CHAP. 


his  subjects  of  every  rank,  voluntarily  pre^ 
sented  themselves  to  share  his  honours,  or  to 
partake  his  dangers ;  and,  including  some 
bands  of  m^cenaries,  he  found  himself  ia  a 
short  time  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  ntun- 
faers  of  which  have  been  very  difieiTcntly  es« 
timated,  but  at  the  time  of  his  departure^ 
it  could  not,  in  its  difierent  detachments, 
have  oonsisted  of  less  than  fifty  thousand 
men* 


Chariai 
acconuD^ 
dates  his 


ISefore  Charles  could,  however,  engage  with 

any  reasonable  degree  of  safety  in  his  intend^ 

difiensnoes   ed  expedition,  some  important  difficulties  yet 
wHti  Fcrdi-  remained  to  be  overcoxiie.     The  countenance^ 

Miid<lf 


(ions  in  France,  some  of  whidi  are  cited  hy  M.  Fonce- 
nagne,  in  his  EcUdrcisstmens  kUhriqaes  sur  tpuUpus  cir* 
tanstmns  4u  rpy^gfi  d$  CkatUs  VJlf.  m  Ualie*  v.  M^m*  dt 
VJcodtmit  iu  Inscrip,  torn*  xvii.  p»  5SQ.  In  one  oF  these, 
entitled  JLa  prpphttie  du  roy  Charles  huitUme  de  ce  nom^ 
^ar  maitrt  Guitloche  ie  Eourdeaux^  is  the  following  passage : 

^'-  II  fera  de  si  grants  batailles 

«  Qn'il  subjugera  les  YtaiUcs, 

<«  Cefait,  d'ileeil'S^irft 

*^  St'pwei^  cjeb  la  nqr* 

<«  —Entrera  puis  dedans  la  Crest) 

"  On,  par  sa  vaillant  prouessei 

^^  Sera  nomme  le  roi  des  Grecs ; 

^*  JSnJeri^saleittcntreri, 

'^  £t  itfont  Olivei  viomera/'  ^. 
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0r  die  acquiescence  of  the  principal  aove*   <>hab. 
reigns  ofEnrope  was  indispenaaUy  necessary;  , 

but  although  lie  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  ^  ^-  *^ 
the  king  of  England  (Henry  VIL)  he  was 
involved  in  quarrels  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  and  with  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Rc^ 
mans.  The  former  of  these  monarchs,  hav* 
ing  had  occasion  to  borroiv  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  had  pro^Kmed  to 
Louis  XI.  that  on  his  advancing  the  moneys 
its  repayment  should  be  secured  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  counties  of  Perpignan  and 
Roussillon,  which  were  accordingly  surren- 
dered to  him ;  but  when,  some  years  after- 
wards, Ferdinand  offered  to  return  the  mo* 
ney,  Louis,  being  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  district  which  adjoined  his  own  donunions, 
refused  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the 
agree^nehL  This  undisguised  instance  of 
perfidy,  gave  occasion  to  complaints  and 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  to 
which  neither  Louis  nor  his  successor  had  - 
hitherto  paid  the  least  regard.  But  no  sooner 
had  Charles  determined  on  his!  expedition 
into  Italy,  than  he  proposed  to  restore  tiiiese 
provinces  to  Ferdinand,  in  such  a  manner  as 
seCToed  most  likely  to  secure  his  future  fa- 
vour. By  an  embassy  dispatched  for  this 
purpose,  he  represepted  to  the  Spaoish  mo- 
narch, 


*.^' 
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CBXF:  naj^ch,  that  whilst  the  crown  of  France  had 

. .  been  attacked  on  all  sides  by  powerful  ene-* 

^  i>  i49t.   mies,  and  ciHitpelled  to.  defend  itself  at  the 
same  time  against  the  late  emperor  Fi'ederic, 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Britany,  both  he  and  his  father 
had  retained  these  provinces,  notwithstanding 
the  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the  court  of 
Spain ;  but  that  having  now  repulsed  or  con^ 
ciliated  all  his  enemies,  and  having  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  any  .'hostile  attack,  he  had 
resolved  to  restore  these  contested  texritories, 
without   any  other  compensation  than  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  Ferdinand.     The 
restitution  accordingly  took  place,  and  W;aa 
soon  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  two 
(Sovereigns,  in  which  Ferdinand  solemnly  enr 
gaged,  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  con^ 
cerns  of  Naples,    notwithstanding  the  near 
degree  of  relationship  which .  subsisted  be* 
4ween  him  and  the  sovereign  of.  that  kingdom 
and  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by 
the  ties  of  bothxonsaoguimty  and  aflSnity/o^ 
£!harles  did  not,  however,  consider  this  trea- 
ty, which  had  been  con^cluded  with  the  am- 

bas^^iors 


faj  The  two  sovereigns  were  brothers  diildreD,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  married,  for  his  second  wib^ 
Joa&oa,  the  sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
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Iwssadors  of  FenUnand  at  Lyon,  as  an  cffcc-   ^^^* 
tual  security  for  his  neutrality ;  for  he  socxi  , 

afterwards  dispatched,  his  envoys  to  Madrid,  *  ^^^ 
who  required  and  obtained  the  personal  and 
-solemn  oath,  not  only  of  Ferdinand  hiknselfi 
but  of  his  queen  Isabella,  and  their  son  John^ 
prince  of  Castile,  then  of  mature  age,  to  tkt 
same  effect 


Andwidi 


The  disagreement  betweto  Charles  and 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  of  a 
much  more  delicate  nature.     During  the  life  y^^iect 
of  his  father,  Charles  had  been  betrothed  to  Maiiinai^ 
Margaretta,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  who  *"* 
was  accordingly  sent  to  France  whilst  an  hh- 
fant,  to  be  educated  among  her.  future  sub- 
jects;  but  when  the  time  approached  that  thf 
nuptial  ceremony  should  have  taken  place; 
circumstances  occured  which  iaduced  Charles 
to  change  his  intentions,  and  to  disregard  his 
engagements.      Francis,   duke   of   Bretagne,' 
who  then  held  his  rich  and  extensive  domains 
MS  an  independent  prince,    finding   himself 
at    open    war    with    the   French   monarch, 
had  been  led,  by  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  al- 
liance, to  engage  his  daughter  Anna,  in  mar- 
riage to  Maximilian.      After  the  death   of   . 
the  duke,  Charles  persevered  in  his  hostili* 
ties^   and  notwithstanding  the  interference  of 

Hwry 
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m. 


li. 


Henry  VIL  of  Engbnd,  lAo  fteUt «  bftdy  of 
troops  to  the  relief  of  the  youi^  duchctsi 
it  D^4g*  the  greater  part  of  her  territories  was  occu^ 
pied  by  the  French  troopd,  and  the  dnokeas 
herself,  b«iieged  in  her  capital  of  Rennes, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms 
hnpoeed  by  the  conqiieror.  The  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  duchess,  and  Ihe  important 
advantages  which '  Charles  foresaw  from  the 
union  of  her  dominions  with  his  own,  in- 
duced him,  notwithstanding  his  engagements 
with  Margaretta  of  Austria,  to  make  her 
proposals  of  marrij^,  and  her  consent  be** 
ing  with  some  diflBculty  obtained,  tlie  nuptials 
were  accordingly  carried  into  imtnediate  ef- 
fect Nor  Can  it  be  denied,  that  this  union» 
politically  considered,  was  highly  judicious ; 
ite  it  secured  to  Charles  the  command  of  a 
country  naturally  fimned  to  be  gOTemed  with 
his  own,  and  at  the  some  time,  prevented  the 
powerful  family  of  Austria  from  establishing 
itsdf  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  domi- 
mons/a)     But  with  respect  to  Maxiiffilian, 

the 


faj  Memdire  sur  U  mortage  tf«  Charles  J^auphin^  4tc^. 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  Du  Mont,  vol.  iiU  far.  iu  p. 
404.  Bacon.  Mist.  Hen.  VIL  The  ^ents  above  relaited 
give  fise  to  many  singular  disciusions,  of  which  sons  ac-v 
oinait  may  be  found  is  the  Appendix^  No.  XXV- 
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the  co&duct  of  Charles  included  tWQ in digni-   ^>^^^* 
ties  pf  the  most  vnpardoiu^le  nature :    the ^ 


repudiating  his  innocent  daughter,  an^d  the   ^  ^-  ^^^ 
depriving  him  of  his  betrothed  wife;     Maxi* 
milian  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  hostile 
measures ;  and  the  animosity  to  whif:h  •  these 
events  |^ve  rise,  soo^  became  a  matter  of  ne- 
gotiation, in  which  Lodovico '  Sforza  inter- 
posed his  good  offices.      In  the  month  of 
June,  1493)  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  two  sovereigns,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  Marg^etta  should  be  restored  to  h^r  fst- 
ther,    with  her  intended  dowry,   and,  that 
Charles  should  be   released  from  )^s  mmr 
tnct* faj     Th^  disi^ppointment  of  M^ucimir 
lim,  Lodovico  aUevtated  by  recommending  t^ 
him  his  nie^,  Bianca  Maria,  whoxQ  Maxir 
miliaa  soon.i^erwards  took  to  wife;  whilM 
hi9  daugjbMter  Marg^uretta  found  a  teis^aod  in 
John,  pritoce  of  Ca«tile,  tlie  son  of  Ferdi- 
Biyad  And  IsabeUa,  md  preaunptiye  heir  to 
tW  Spani9k  moma^chy;  after  mrhose -death, 
in  Uft?)  fhe  married  Filiberto,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy. 


Nor  did  Charles  VIII.  in  preparing  for 
Yott  I*  p  his 


f^J  Cori0^  Sloria  di  Milan,  par.yiu  p.  808. 
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^^*    ^"  l^JejtpoKtan   expedition,    implicitly  Triy 

^ upon  the  represetitations  of  Lodoyico  Sforza, 

A.r>,  ugs.   with 'respect  to  the  dispoftttion  of  the  dlhcr 
States  of  Italy.      On   the  conftrary,  he  dis** 
patched'  his  etnissaf  ies,  with  direction^  to  ob- 
wiTttT*  ^ain,  ifliot  thi  ^ssnranc^  of  their  assistance, 
RoraitioeB  at  least  ^e  knowledge  of  their  intentions, 
for  theiTM.  ^}^  principal  argument  On  which  he  relied 
for  c<mciliating  their  favour,  was  ^e  avowal 
of  fai^  detennination  to  attemjpt  the  rteovery 
of  Gdnstanfinople,    and   the  duty  imposed 
updJA^  hll  Christendom  to  assist  him  in  so  oKig- 
baiiin^us  and  pious  an  enterpriee^    In  otder 
to  obtain  gteater- credit  to  these  assertions,  he 
as^u^ed  the  titles  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Je^ 
Tusalem.     His  chief  endeavours  werej  bow'- 
lever,  employed  to  prevail  upon  the  Floren- 
tines* and  the  pope  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  alliance  with  Ferdinand.      The 
answer*  which  he  obtained  from  the  former, 
wa§  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.      Whilst 
they  assured  the  king,  in  private,  of  their 
good  wishes,  'they  excused  themselves  from 
a  public  avowal  of  them,  lest  they  should 
Incur  the  resentment  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
who,  by  turning  his  arms  against  the  -Tuscan 
^territory,  might  render  it  the  seat  of  the  war. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Florentine 
government,  as  sanctioned  by  Piero  de*  Me- 
-  '    dici ; 
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^ci;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  intentions  of  ^^^F; 
tine  French  monarch  was  received  with  incon-  ' 


ceiTable  joy,  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  ^-  ^'  **•*• 
most  powerful  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  views  of  Piero,  and  con- 
ceived, that,  in  the  commotions  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  contest,  they  should  End  an  op- 
portunity of  divesting  him  of  his  authority- 
Among  these,  thejnost  distinguished  by  their 
wealth  and  rank  weire,  Lorenzo  and  Giovan- 
ni, the  sons  of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici, 
and  grandsons  of  the  elder  Lorenzo,  the 
brother  of  ^  Cosmo,  Paier  Pairia.  These 
young  men,  jealous  of  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  Piero  and  his  brothers  in  the  affairs  ^ 
of  Florence,  had  endeavoured,'  by  their  li- 
berality and^  affability,  and  above  ail,  by 
avowing  a  decided  attachment  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
favour  of  the  public ;  in  which  attempt  they 
had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  From  them 
and  their  friends,  the  envoys  of  Charles  re- 
ceived a  secret  assurance,  that  if  he  would 
persevfre  in  his  intentions,*  they  would  not 
only  promote  his  views  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  but  would  also  undertake  to  supply 
him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  expedition.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers  was,  however, 

P  2  regarded 
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^  nf' *  regarded  with  a  suspicious  eye.  They  had 
...^.....^  already  shewn  a  decided  partiality  to  the 
ibaj49B.  French  king;  and  certain  information  havii^ 
been  obtained  of  a  secret  correspondence  with 
him,  their  persons  were  seized  upoii  by  the 
orders  of  Piero  de*  Medicr,  who  has  been 
accused  of  haying  entertained  private  causes 
of  reseiitment  against  them,  and  of  wishing 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying his  enmity,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
lives.faj  Their  misconduct  was,  however, 
apparent ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  and  the 
interference  of  many  powerful  friends,  they 
were  ordered,  by  a  lenient  sentence,  to  re- 
main at  their  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  they  soon  broke  the  conditions 

imposed 


^aj  Nardi  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  there  were 
very  sufficient  grounds  for  the  proceedings  against  the  two 
brothers,  which  he  adverts  to,  as  having  fallen  within  bis 
own  knowledge  many  years  afterwards,  ''  Ma  havendo  io 
''  saputo,  dopo  molti  anni,  per  qualche  altra  via,  che  poi 
'^  11  detto  Giovanni  de'  Medici  era  stato  honorato  del  titolo 
*'  del  Maestro  di  Hostello,  cio^  Maestro  di  Gasa,  <Iel  Re  di 
<'  Francia,  Garlo  VIIL  mm  pero  per  alcuna  altra  faistapte 
^'  cagione,  che  per  haver  proccacciato,  forse  in  tempo  tn>p- 
^'  po  alieno,  la  gratia  del  Re  di  Francia,  allora  iuimico 
'^  delia  cittSi,  ho  potuto  facilmente  credere,  che  da  questo 
^'  fosse  proceduta  la  suspitione  e  dlBidentia,  e  consequen- 
^'  temente  t'odio  che  iti  questo  fatto  si  dimostrd  k  questi 
"  duoi  fratelli."    /Tardi,  Hist.  fior.  lib.  u  p.  10. 
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imposed  on  them,  and  fled  to  France,  where,   chat. 
by  their  personal  interference,  they  encOu-  , 

raged  the  king  to  persevere  in  his  claims. 


A.D.  MQS. 


indisplea- 
nre. 


In  order  to  palliate  these  proceedings  to 
the  French  king,  and  to  conciliate,  if  possi* 
hie,  his  indulgence  and  favour,  Gentile,  hi*- 
shop  of  Areuo,  and  Piero  Soderini,  after-  iMmkict 
wards  G<>nfaloniere  for  life,  were  dispatched  ^^^ 
as  andbassadors  of  the ,  republic  to  France/o^ 
They  found  the  kmg  in  the  city  of  Thou- 
louse,  where,  being  admitted  to  an  interview, 
they  intr6ated  him  not  to  press  the  citizens  of 
Florence  to  take  an  immediate  and  decided 
part  in  the  approaching  contest,  and  repre- 
isented  to  him  the  dangers  which  they  must 
inevitaidy  incur  by  such  a  measure.  They 
artfully  extolled  the  greatness  of  his  name, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  num- 
bers and  courage  of  his  troops  ;  but  they  also 
suggested  to  him,  that  he  was  separated  from 
Italy  by  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  that,  whilst  he  was  hastening  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Florentines,  they  might  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  merited  resentment  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples.  At  the  same  time  they  as- 
sured 


faj  Ammralo^  hhr4€  ili^nenfiae,  Si.  100* 
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CHAP,    sured  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  hare 
surmounted  these  obstacles,    and  made  his 


m. 


A.  IX  149a.  appeanuice  in  Italy,  he  should  find  them  dis- 
posed to  render  him  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  The  purport  of  this  discourse  was 
too  obvious  to  escape  the  animadversion  of 
Charles,  whose  indignation  it  excited  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  not  only  drove  the  ambassa- 
dors from  his  presence,  but  threatened  in- 
stantly to  sieze  upon  the  property  of  all  the 
Florentines  within  his  realm,  and  to  expel 
them  from  hid  dominions:  and  although  .hi 
was  prievented,  by  his  advisers,  from  carrying 
this  purpose  into  execution,  he  ordered  that 
the  agents  of  Piero  de*  Medici  should  in- 
stantly be  sent  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  where 
the  family  had  carried  on  the  business  of  ban- 
kers for  a  long  course  of  years;  thereby 
clearly  manifesting,  from  what  quarter  he 
conceived  the  opposition  to  arise/o^ 

Aieunder  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views 
VLremon-  q[  Alexander  VI.  Charles  had  dispatched  a 
.second  embassy  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which 


him  OD  his 


attempt     was  his  general  and  confidential  friend  D' Au- 
bigny..     The  success    of  this   mission   was 

highly 


faj  Guicciard*  Sioria  d*  JUaln  lib.  u  1*32. 
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highly  deferable  to  him ;  as  its  principal  ob« 
ject  was  to  obtain  from  Alexander^  by  pro- 
mises on  the  one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  ^^••^ 
Other,  the  formal  investiture  of  the  king« 
dom  of  Naples;  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted 
by  many  historians,  Alexander  had  before 
concurred  in  inciting  the  king:  to  this  under- 
taking^ he  did  not  scruple,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  change  his  sentiments;  and  his 
reply  was  not  favourable  to  the  hopes  of 
Charles.  He  entreated  him  to  remember^  that 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  three  times 
conceded  by  the  holy  see  to  the  fimiily  of  Ara« 
gon,  the  investiture  of  Ferdinand  having  ex- 
pressly included  that  of  his  son  Alfonso ;  that 
these  adjudications  could  not  be  rendered  void, 
unless  it  appeared  judicially  that  Charles  had 
a  superior  right,  which  could  not  be  affected  by 
these  acts  of  investiture,  in  which  there  was  an 
express  reservation,  that  they  should  not  pre- 
judice the  rights  of  any  person ;  that,  the  do* 
minion  of  Naples  being  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  holy  see,  the  pontiff  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  his  most  Christian 
nuijesty  would  so  openly  oppose  himself  to 
the  church,  as  to  hazard,  without  its  concur- 
rence, a  hostile  attack  on  that  kingdom ;  that 
it  would  be  more  consistent  with  his  known 

moderation 
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<^HA P.   QiQctendiioli  and  dignity,  to  assert  his  preteii* 
stons  in  a  civil  form ;  in  which  case^  Alexan- 


m. 


A.]».M9i.  der,  as  the  sole  judge  of  the  right,  declared 
himself  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  the  respective  parties.  These 
remonstrances  he  afterwards  more  fully  in- 
forced  in  an  apostolic  brief,  in  which  he  ex«- 
horted  the  French  monarch  to  unite  his  arms 
with  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
against  the  common  enemies  of  Ghristendomi 
and  to  submit  his  claims  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  decision  of  a  pacific  judica* 
iuxe.faj     Instead  of  altering   the  purpose, 

these 


faj  Although  Guicciardini,  Rucellai,  and  other  con- 
temporary authors,  expressly  assert,  that  Charles  VIII,  was 
incited  by  Aleximder  VI.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples, in  which  they  have  been  implicitly  followed  by  sub* 
sequent  writerS|  I  have  not  ventured  to  adopt  their  repre- 
sentations in  my  narrative ;  L  because  Gommines,  who  has 
related,  at  great  length,  the  motives  by  which  Gharles 
VIII.  was  induced  to  this  undertaking,  adverts  not,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  to  any  invitation  from  the  pope  on 
that  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  he  attributes  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  king  solely  to  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico  Sforsa, 
and  informs  us,  that  he  sent  Perron  de  Basche  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  apparently  to  try  the  disposition  of  the 
pontifiT,  whom  he  erroneously  names  Innocent,  v.  MemoireSf 
iiy.  vli.  chap.  3.    IL  In  the  letter  from  Lodovico  Sforza  to 

Gharles 
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these  admonitions  only  excited  the  resent-'  chap. 

•         •                   •  m 

ment  of  the  king,  who,  in  return,  avowed  his 


determination  to  expel  Alexander  from  the    ^.D.i^gs. 
pontifical  thront.faj 


Hekeii- 


The  answers  obtained  by  the  envoys  of 
the  king,  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  and  other  governments  of  wytheduk© 
Italy,  expressed  in  general  terms  their  great  of  Fenranu 
respect  for  the  French  monarchy  and  their 
reluctance  to  engage  in  so  dangerous  a  con- 
test ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although  he 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king 

of 


Ginrles  Vltl.  as  giv^en  by  G^rEo,  p.  801,  the  pope  b  not 
even  mentimied,  although  several  other  sovereigns  are  spe* 
eified  as  being  favourable  to  the  intended  enterprize.  III. 
In  the  apostolk  brief  issued  by  Alexander,  and  inserted  by 
the  same  author  in  his  History,  we  discover  no  reason  to 
infer  that  the  pope  had,  at  any  previous  time,  entertained  a 
diflerent  opinion  from  that  Which  he  there  professes,  and 
which  18  decidedly  adverse  to  the  interference  of  the  king 
ui  the  concerns  of  Italy»  Cuicciardini,  actuated  perhaps  by 
his  abhorrence  of  Alexander  VI.  has  not  discussed  this  sub* 
ject  with  his  usual  accuracy ;  and  the  reader  finds  it  diffi** 
eult  to  <UsGover,  even  in  his  coipkns  narrative,  the  real  pre- 
disposmg  causes  of  an  entekprize,  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
important  events  recorded  in  his  Hbtory, 

fMj  Bemdetii^   tatto  d*arme  id  T'arrOf  iradotU  da 
Domenichiy  p.  5.    Ed.  Ven*  1545. 


CHAP^ 

AD.  1493.. 
A.  JBt.  ]«. 
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of  Naples,  actuated,  as  has  been  supposed, 
by  the  hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  French  ag^nst  his  powerful  enemies  the 
Venetians,  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  the 
French  monarch,  in  the  most  open  manner^ 
to  persevere  in  his  chxaxs^faj 

The 


^aj  Respectmg  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Femnt  cm 
this  occasion,  some  discordance  of  opinion  appears  among 
the  historians  of  Italy.  Muratori  asserts,  that  he  exerted 
bis  efibrts  to  dissuade  Lodovico  Sforza  from  his  imprudent 
design  of  inviting  the  Freaqh  into  (taly,  ^'  Fu  adoperato 
*'  Ercole  duca  di  Ferrara,  per  rimuovere  Lodovico  dalla 
'^  pazza  sua  risoluzione  di  tirar  I'armi  Franzesi  in  Italia,  lA 
**  egli  omise  ufficio  alcuno  per  ottener  I'intento."  tec.  Jn- 
im/i,  ix.  569,  But  Guicciardini,  on  the  contrarjr,  informs 
QSi  that  Ercole  abetted  the  tnterprive,  and  assigns  his  mo* 
tives  for  it  at  length.  In  deqidipg  between  these  eminent 
lustorians,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  contemporary,  -and  the 
other  has  in  general  drawn  his  information  from  the  docu« 
nents  of  the  times,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  farther 
evidence.  Benedetti,  in  his  Folic  d'arme  del  Tafroy  ex« 
IHessly  asserts,  that  Charles  was  invited  into  Italy  by  Lo- 
dovico Sforza,  ErcoU  dtskt  of  Ferrara^  the  carduial  Giu- 
liano  della  Rovere,  and  Lorenzo  (t^^  son  of  Pier<-FraoQesco) 
de'  Medici;  assigning-as  a  reason  fdr  it  (which  strangly  con- 
firms the  idea  that  Alexander  VI,  was  uniformly  hostile  to 
the  measure)  that  the  aversion  in  which  the  pope  was  held 
by  some  of  the  cardinals,  induced  them  to  wish  for  a  change 
in  the  pontificate,  v.  p.  5,  And  from  the  History  of  Fer<» 
rara,  by  Sardi,  it  appears,  that  Ercole  accompanied  Lodo- 
vico Sforsa  to  meet  the  king  at  Alexandria,    **  Fassd  Carlo 
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The  negotiatkkiis  and  precautioiis  resorted   chap. 


m. 


to  by  Charles,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  ex-  . 
pedition,  were  such  as  a  wise  adviser  would  ^  ^*  >^' 
hare  suggested,  and  a  fMndent  commander 
would  not  fail  to  adopt.  He  was  also  assi-  ind«*«» 
duous  in  collecting  those  necessary  supplies  Ym, 
of  warlike  stores,  ammunition,  and  artillery  of 
various  kinds,  the  use  of  ^hich  had  then  been 
lately  introduced,  and  on  which  he  chiefly 
relied  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 
Yet,  if  w.e  may  believe  a  writer  who  himself 
acted  no  unimportant  part  in  the  transact 
tions  of  the  times,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
monarch  was  a  series  of  obstinacy,  folly,  and 
indecision/o^  ^^  The  kingV  says  he,  ^^  had 
^^  neither  money  nor  talents  for  such  an  en- 
'^  terprize;  the  success  of  which  can  only  be 
'^  attributed  to  the  grace  of  God,  who  shewed 
'^  his  power  most  manifestly  on  this  occa- 
"  sion.*'  And  ag^in,  "  The  king  was  very 
^^  young,  weak  in  body,  obstinate,  surrounded 
by  few  persons  of  prudence  or  experience ; 

"  money 


^'  in  Italia,"  says  he,  ''  inoontrato  dal  Moro,  e  dot  duca 
'^  ErcoUj  in  Alessandria."  Sardii  Hist.  Ftrr.  lib.  x. 
p»  104,  From  all  which,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  French 
into  Italy* 

(a)  Memoires  de  Commincs.  liv.  vii.  chap,  4.  pn  1M« 


a 
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CHAP.   ((  money  he  had  none,  insomuch,  that  before 

"  his  departure   he  was  obliged  to   borrow 

A.  D.  i49».   <«  one  hundred  thousand  francs  from  a  banker 

A.  MU  10. 

*'  at  Genoa,  at  an  enormous  interest,  as  well 
^^  as  to  resort  to  other  places  (or  assistance. 
<*  He  had  neither  tent  nor  pavilion,  and  in 
*'  this  state  he  began  his  march  into  Lom- 
**  hardy.  One  thing  only  seemed  favourable  to 
*^  him ;  he  had  a  gallant  company,  consist- 
**  ing  chiefly  of  young  gentlemen,  though 
**  with  little  discipline.  This  expedition 
^  must  therefore  hate  been  the  work  of  God, 
^^  both  in  going  and  returning ;  for  the  un- 
^  derstanding  of  its  conductors  could  render 
^^  it  very  little  service,  although  it  must  be  ac- 
^^  knowledged  that  it  has  terminated  in  the 
<<  acquisition  of  no  small  share  of  honour  and 
•*  glory  to  their  mttster."/a^  Even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  departure,  although  the  king  was 
unceasingly  pressed  by  the  envoys  of  Lodo- 

vico 


faj  It  appears  from  Giustiniaai,  Annali  di  Genca^ 
/•  249}  that  the  Genoese  banker  was  Antonio  Sauli,  who  first 
advanced  to  the  king  70,000  ducats,  and  afterwards  25,000 
more,  at  Rome.  If  ^vt  may  judge  of  the  supposed  risk  of 
loss,  by  the  rate  of  inter^t,  it  was  fegarded  as  a  hazardous 
adventure;  such  interest  being  no. less  than  cent,  percent. — 
''  i  gros  interest  pour  cent  de  foire-en  foire/'  Comnunts. 
tin  y\u  proem^  ]^.  184,       - 
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vico  Sforia,  he  displayed  a  strong  dismclina-  chap. 
tion  to  commence  his  journey :  and  as  he  flue-  ' 
tuated  according  to  the  advice  of  his  coun-  ^  ^'  ^^^ 
sellors,  he  changed  his  purpose  from  day  to 
day.  At  length  he  determined  to  set  for- 
wards on  his  expedition ;  ^*  but  even  then,*' 
says  Gommines,  ^^  when  I  had  begun  my 
^^  journey  I  was  neiat  back,  and  told  that  the 
^^  attempt  was  relinquishecL*'^a^  How  then 
shall  we  reconcile  the  external  demonstrations 
of  perseverance,  prudence,  and  magnanimi- 
ty, to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  with 
these  internal  marks  of  indi>ecility,  and  weak- 
ness of  mind  ?  In  truth,  the  history  of  man- 
kind is  susceptible  of  being  represented  un- 
der very  different  aspects;  and  whilst  one 
narrator  informs  us  of  the  ostensible  conduct 
-of  sovereigns  and  their  agents  on  the  public 
stage  of  life,  another  intrudes  himself  behind 
the  curtain,  and  discovers  to  us  by  what 
paltry  contrivances  the  wires  are  played,  and 
by  what    contemptible  causes  those  effects, 

which 


>  1"^ 


faj  "A  la  fin  le  Roy  se  delibera  de  partir ;  Sc  mootaf 
*'  i  cheval  dcs  premiers,  esperant  passer  les  monts  en 
'^  moindre  compagnie.  Toutefois  je  fus  rcmande,  disant 
*^  que  tout  etoit  rompu."  Mem,  de  Com*  liv.  vii.  chap.  4. 
p.  iS3. 
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CHAP,   which  we  80  highly  adinirei  are  infactpro- 
'      duced* 

A.  D.14gi. 

Whilst  preparations  were  thus  making  by 
The  king  of  Charles  for  his  intended  expedition,  the  ss^ 
dearom^  gacious  mind  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had 
pitvaa.  on  maturely  compared  the  probable  impulse  of 
^  *<>  ^  the  attack,  with  the  known  practicability  of 
expedition,  '^sistance,  and  the  result  of  his  deliberations 
was  such  as  to  occasion  to  him  no  small  share 
of  anxiety.  He  well  knew,  that  the  arms  of 
the  French  king  were  nqt  only  superior  to 
any  force  which  he,  with  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, could  oppose  to  them,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability to  that  of  all  the  Italian  states  united 
On  his  allies  he  could  place  no  £rm  reliance ; 
and  if  he  did  not  suspect  their  duplicity,  or 
dread  their  inconstancy,  he  could  only  ex- 
.pect  them  to  act  as  circumstances  might  pre- 
scribe; or  in  other  words,  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  conquering  party.  From  his 
relative,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  could  hope 
for  no  assistance ;  for  he  had  solemnly  dis- 
avowed and  abjured  his  cause ;  and  if  he  re- 
sorted to  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  he  only 
saw,  on  every  hand,  the  indications  of  tu- 
mult and  rebellion,  the  natural  consequences 
of  a  severity,  which  had  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  his  barons,  and  reduced  his  people 

to 
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to  servitude.    Uncler  these  circumstances,  he   oh  a  p. 
resolved  to  try  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  * 

possible^  by  prudeht  negotiation  and  timely  a.  d.  1499. 
sulMnissioUy  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which 
lie  was  threatened;  and  in  this  respect  he 
proposed  to  ftvail  himself  of  the  interference 
of  Garlotta^  the  daughter  of  his  second  son 
Federigo,  who  was  related  to  Charles  by 
consanguinity,  and  had  been  educated  in  his 
couTtfaJ  He  also  dispatched,  as  his  ambas- 
sador,  Gamilk)  Pandone^  who  had  formerly 
been  his  representative  in  France,  with  offers 
to  Charles  of  a  considerable  annual  tributCi 
if  he  would  relinquish  his  enterprize:  but 
the  hinniliation  of  Ferdinand  rather  excited 
the  hopes,  than  averted  the  purpose,  of  his 
adversary ;  and  his  ambassador  was  remanded 
without  a  public  hearing.  In  his  applications 
to  Lodovico  Sforzk,  although  he  met  with  an 
exterior  civility,  he  was,  in  fact,  equally 
fmsuccessful ;  nor  could  he,  indeed,  reason- 
ably hope  for  any  satisfactory  engagement 
with  that  ever-variable  politician,  who,  in 
weaving  the  web  for  the  destruction  of  others, 
was  at  length  entangled  in  it  himself. 

Nor 


faj  FederigD  of  Aragon  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
Anadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  brother  of  CarlotUi 
queen  of  Louis  XL 


224  ^V£  l-If^  O^ 

c  a  A  ^       Nor  was  Ferdmaod,  whilst  he  was  thnn  en* 

in* 
deavouring  to  averts  by  negotiation)  the  dan- 

A.  D.  i49f.   jrers  with  which  he  was  threatened,  remiss  la 

▲.St  19»      ^  ^ 

Pi^,^^     collecting  together  such  a  force  as  his  own 
Hw  iiJB  d^  states  afforded  for  his  defence.  A  fleet  of  about 
'^"^        forty  gstUeys  w^  speedily  prepared  for  action ; 
and  by  great  exertions  and  expense,  a  body 
of  troops  was  qoUectedi  which,  including  the 
various  descriptions  of  soldiery^  amounted  to 
about  seven  thousand  men.     But  whilst  Fer* 
dinand  was  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  him- 
self from  the  approaching  storm,  he  found  a 
pmH^  oT  more  effectual  shelter  from  its  violence  in  a 
Fefdinaad.  sudden  death,  hastened,  perhaps,  by  the  joint 
(effects  of  vexation  and  fatigue,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  January,  1494,  when  he  had  near- 
ly attained  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age /o^ 

.    The  stipulations  entered  into  betweto  Fer- 
dinand and   Alexander  VI.  had,  however, 

for 


,  faj  Surcardo,  who  made  a  jouroey  to  Naples,  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  relates,  that  Ferdinatvl,  haviag  found 
himself  indisposed  at  his  villa  of  Trapergola,  returned  to 
Naples,  where,  in  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  feH 
senseless,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  without  either 
confession  or  sacraments.  His  confessor  cried  out  to  him, 
in  vain,  to  repeat  of  his  sins  smkI  his  opposition  to  the  church, 

for 
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fbr^the'^preseiit,  efiectually  secured  the  favour  ^ 'k  a  p. 
of  th^  pontHF)  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  ' 


of  the  greatest  importance  to  Alfonso,  the  son   a.  p.  1494. 


A,  X.1. 10. 


and  successor  of  Ferdinand,  who  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  bull  of  investiture,  gncceeds  to 
He    was    accordingly  crowned,    with   great  the  crown 
pomp,  at  Naples,  on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  ®^  Naples. 
1494i   by.  Giovanni  fiorgia,   nephew  of  the 
pope,   and  cardinal  of  Monreale,   who  was 
tent  from  Rome  to  perform  that  ceremony. 
Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  crownj 
Alfonso  appointed  the  celebrated  Pontano  his 
chief  secretary ;  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  th^ 
Neapolitan  scholars,   was*  this  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  shewed  his  respect  for  li- 
terature/ay 

Soon 


for  he  gave  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  coatritlon.  Bur- 
card.  Diar,  ap»  NoL  desMSS^  du  Roi^  1.  108.  Bernar- 
dino Rota  has  hanoUned  hb  memoiy  by  the  foHowing 
lines:-^     •      'i 

^*  Femandns  (iieram,  ftficis  condhor  aevi, 

*'  Qui  pater  heu  patriae,  qui  decus  orbis  eram; 

**  Quern  timuere  duces,  reges  coluere,  brevis  nunc 
*'  Uma  habet;  humanis  i  mode  fide  bonis." 

Carm.  illuslr.  Pott.  Ital.  viii.  156. 

faj  To  this  period  %fe  may  /efer  the  bieatitiful  Latin 

verses  of  Sanaz2iro,  which  celebrate  the  life  <aid  actions  of 

VOL.  I.  ^  Alfonso, 
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CHAP.  ^oon  after  the  ceremonial  of  the  cor<mation, 
the  nuptials  of  Geoffroi  Borgia  with  Sancra 

A.  D.  149*.  of  Aragon  were  celebrated,  the  bride  being 
at  that  time  seventeen,  and  the  husband  only 

thirteen 


■*«■ 


Alfonso,  and  advert  to  many  clrcumnances  either  not  no- 
ticed, or  imperfectly  related  by  the  historians  of  the  times. 
V.  Sanaz.  £Ug.  lib*  ii.  El»  1.  His  accession  to  t)ie  crown 
is  also  commemorated  by  Gariteo,  in  a  Canzone,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXVL  and  wherein 
he  particularly  refers  to  the  meditated  invasion  of  Naples  by 
the  anns  of  the  French ;  to  which  circumstance  he  also  al- 
ludes in  other  parts  of  his  works,  with  that  indignation  and 
contempt  of  Charles  ViII«  to  which  the  occasion  may  rea- 
dily be  suppose(i  to  have  given  rise ;  as  in  the  following 

SONETTO- 

^'  Cantan  di  chiari  autor'  le  sacre  carte, 
**  Che  li  giganti  stolidi,  una  volu, 
*'  Con  temeraria  voglia,  audace,  estolta^ 
**  Tentar  salirnellasupema  parte. 
<  Onde  non  col  favor  del  ferreo  Marte, 

**  Ma  con  la  man  di  Giove,  armata,  e  sciolta, 
**  Gli  hi  la  vita,  con  I'audacia,  toha; . 
"  £'1  sangue  e  membra  lor  per  terra  sparte. 
'^  Dal  seme  de  li  quai,  produtta  in  terra,. 

^^  La  Simla  hi ;  che  i  superi  beffeggia, 
^^  Imitando  i  paterai  impii  costumi. 
'*  Non  i  dunque  miracol  che  si  veggia 

"  Un  brutlo  animaltllo  ancor  far  guerra, 
^*  Col  fero  voho,  a  li  celesti  numi/' 


( 
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thirteen  years  of  age.    The  magnificence  of  chap. 
thdse  formalities  was  as  ill  suited  to  the  alarm^ 


ing  situation  of  the  Aragonese  family,  as  the  a.  d.  1494. 
expense  was  tp  their  necessities.  The  pope  ^  .  J 
and  the  king  seemed  to  contend  with  each  o^otMi 
other  which  should  be  most  lavish  of  his  boun-  Borgia^ 
ty;  but  Alexander  dispensed  only  the  fa-  ^  j^g^^^ 
vours  and  dignities  of  the  church,  whilst  Al- 
fonso  sacrificed  the  revenues  of  his  states,  and 
diminished  those  pecuniary  resources  of  which 
he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Lodovico,  the 
son  of  Don  Henry,  natural  brother  of  the 
king,  was,  on  this  occasion,  received  into  the 
sacred  college,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  cardinal  of  Aragon ;  and  the  pope 
released  Alfonso,  during  his  life,  from  the 
nominal  tribute,  so  constantly,  but  ineflectu- 
ally,  claimed  by  the  holy  see  from  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Naples.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  invested  Giovanni  Borgia,  eldest  son  of 
the  pope,  already  created  duke  of  Gandia, 
with  the  principality  of  Tricarica,  and  other 
rich  domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of 
the  annual  value  of  twelve  thousand  ducats ; 
to  which  he  also  added  the  promise  of  the  first 
of  the  seven  great  offices  of  state  that  should 
become  vacant.  Nor  was  Gaesar  Borgia,  the 
second  son  of  Alexander,  forgotten  on  this 

^  2  occasion ; 
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c  H  4  P.   occasion ;  another  srant  of  a  consi4erable  in* 

IIL  •  -^o 

come  from  the  kingdom   of  Naples    being 

A.  D.  X49*.  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  siipport 
the  dignity  of  hi$  rank,  as  one  of  the  cardi* 
nals  of  the  church.  Two  hundred  thousand 
.  ducats  were  eiipended  in  the  dowry  and  para* 
phernalia  of  the  bride ;  and  tournaments  and 
feasts,  continued  for  several  days,  seemed 
to  aSbrd  both  the  people  and  their  rulers  a 
short  respite  (rpm  their  approaching  cala* 
mities. 

•  •  r  <   #     *  V* 

AifooBo  The  alliance. and  support  of  the  pope  being 

preparet      ^j^^^  secured,  Alfonso  prepared  for  war ;  and 

WW  war.  *      *  n         • 

as  a  proof  that  he  meant,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  resort  to  vigorous  measures,  he  dismissed 
from  his  capital  the  Milanese  ambassador,  at 
the  same  time  sequestrating  the  revenues  of 
the  dtichy  of  Bari,  which  had  been  conferred 
by  his  father  on  Lodovico  Sforza*  By  a  se- 
cret intercourse  with  the  cardinal  Fregoso, 
and  Obietto  da  Fiesco,  who  then  enjoy- 
ed great  authority  in  Genoa,  he  attempted 
to  deprive  the  duke  of  Milan  of  his  do- 
minion over  that  state;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  secure  him- 
self against  the  impending  attack,  he  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  sultan  Bajazet,  to 

represent 
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represent  to  hiw:,  thitt  the  aVoWfed'object  of  '^^^* 
the  French  king  Wb-  the  overthrow  of  thfe  >^  -  - '  -  ■ 
Ottoman  empire,  ^ildto  request  thitlife  ivouW   S*^^* 
immediately  «end:a-^i^6ng  reinforoeMent  to 
his  relief/a^  The  lessdiis  df  experieVikre,  which  i 
form'  the  wisdom  of  individuate^  seem  tb  be 
lost  on  the  mindi  6rf  rulers ;  otherwise  AI- 
fonso' might  have  discovered,   that "  his  •  most 
efik^tiial  skfesnardj^asiii'the  affections  of  \i\i 

9  9  f  •         f  •  V 

people^  who,  if  his  cbfnduct  had  entitled  him  to 
their  favour,  would  have  been  found  slifficienti 
ly  powerful  for  his  defence ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ihe  aver^ioii^r  liis  own  6Ubj*cts,  'iccu-    p:/r.^,r > 
muiatcB  fey 'repdat«d  ihstJtnc^r^t^f'a'^eruHlhd   ;'»    -^-^'^ 
tm^^el^hg'disjIositidftV  Ijoth  tfefdire\*nd  aftcf  '*^!||*i,,'''^^^ 


tMitrb 


hi^  tticessi^n  to'%fa^  'throne,  wa^  *a^  int^th:]^! 
nidUd))^^KicfiLi]O'f;0mighaid(^3iddir^^  ' 

The  'opinionsj  cfebates,  and  negotiations,   View*  ana 
to  whiah  the  inteiided'  expedition  cave  rise  ^™"^* 

.    .*    .  o        ,  J  the  smal 

among  the  smaller  it^tts  of  Italy,  each  of  gtates. 
whoni  had  their  a^bk^sadors  and  -partisans 
ccMisCsmtly  employed,  combined  to  form  such 
an  intricate  tissue  of  political  intrigue,  as  it 
would  be  equally  useless  and  tiresome  to  un- 
ravel. It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  these  petty  sovereigns,  instead  of 

uniting 

faj  Guicckurd.  Storia  ^Jtal.  lib,  i.  1.  34. 
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CHAP,   uniting  in  any  great  and  .general  plan  of  dc* 
^  fence,  were  each  of  tb^n  labouring  to  secure 

A.  D.  i49i.  jjjg  privjit/e  interests,  or  to  avail  himself  of 
any  circumstance  in  thi^  approacbing  commo* 
tions,  XhH  imi^ht  contribute  to  his  own'  ag- 
graqdi^emeati  In  the  conflagration  that  was 
^^edily  to  involve  the  political  fabric  of 
Italy,, the  contest,  therefore,  was  not,  who 
should  m09t  assist  in  exU^uishing  tht  flaines, 
but  who  should  obtaiQ  the  gr^ateot  sbsore  of 

IhespojI.  .      !  ... 

,    .  .  .     •      '«  • 

.     •  •  .  :  .     .      q         ' 

Charici        T^^  determination  of  Charles  VIII.  .to.  at-^ 
vm.   en-  pHTapi  the  conquest :  of  NapJ^es,  no^ifr !  bcctaie 
w^^*^  everyday  more.apparentii    D'AubigpayiODe 
^Umieg.       of  the  9ip9t  e7cperieni:i$d  i^opuoanifers  in  th^ 
seryu;e  of  thisi  Jrekich;m0AsarGhf  had;  .after. h« 
interview  with  the  pope,  been  directed  to  re- 
.    ipaii^  in  Italy ;  where  he  had  alrc^dy^the  oom- 
mand  ofa  sinall  body  of  French  troopi,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  .territories  of  Mi- 
lan ./o^    and  by  the  assi0t«uice  of  Lodovico 

S£6rza, 


■ » • » 


I 

^■■■•i 


faj  Coiqmines,  who  calls  him  **  m  hoa  ^i  sage  ^heva'* 
"  Her,"  says,  that  he.  had  "  quelques  deux  cens  hommes 
*'  d'annes."  lib.  vii.  chap,  5.  but  Corio,  a  writer  of  equal 
predit,  says  that  he  ha<}  '^  mille  cavalli  Frances!.'*    Sioria 
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Sforasa,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ascanio,    chap. 
several  of  the  Italian  nobility  and  condottieri,       . 
regardless  to  whom  they  sold  their  services,    ^  ^*  ^gi* 
iiadertook  to  furnish  the  Inng  irith  a  stipu- 
lated number  of  cavalry,   or  men  at  armtf. 
Among  these  mercenaries,  were  Bome  of  the 
<:hief  barons  of  the  Roman  staie,  and  parti^ 
cularly  those   of  the  families  of   Colonna, 
Orsini,'  aad  Savelli./^^    This  daring  instance 
of  insubordination    in  the  Roman  xiobility, 
alamiod  the  pontiff,  and  afforded  loo  plau<- 
siblb  a  preteist  •  for  those  severities  which  he 
aftecwaids  ^xercistdi  against  thtm» 


L  ■ 


iDfordsr  tO'Conicevt-  togetdber.  tfae:means  for 
their  comifaan  .defence^  it  wa9  proposed,  be^ 
tween  Alfonso  and  the  pope,  that  they  should 
meek  at'th&iown'of  ViioOt  about  twejQufi^  miles 
ikomci^m^i  whither  Alexander  Miciirdingly 
.J..:!!     .^    io    '        '".ji  V .: 'repaired, 

->    -  ^  r    •'■  :     >.J:   '  :: \ r  :u  •  'i:  i    '   '  •■ 

di  Milan,  par^  v'lup.  037.  .This  (aiti^rui  soldier, .and  ju- 
dicidos  cbunsetlor,  to  wKoni'the  iucce^s  '6f 'ilie  cfit^edition 
ii^y  Ve>d^ieflir*at^ibuted,^  Sv^s  ^StoiihKikg^  ^zrid  u  d^ 
imnaciifcd^jiy!  Sanniiiome^  iiDUar^infry  fjg  ^tR^es«  .idt.Jii. 
/".^4fi*  f^^rr.  590. J  "  £venirdo  Estuardo,"  (Evciurd 
or  Edward  Stuart]  ''  Sco2zese,  per  sopra  nome,  detto  Mon- 
«<  sigDore  di  Obegni." 

faj  These  auxiliaries  are  enumerated  by  Gorio^  Sicri^ 
4i  MUott,  far,  >vii.  /».  n%: 


eSi  THE  HFEiOr 

.0  H  A  F.  jreipaired,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  jcurdK 
'       aals,;  the  Venetiact  and  Florentine  legates*, 


A. 'P.  149*.    ;uid  about  five  himdredi  horse.     He  wag.  there 

4k  Mil  i<w' 

mat  .by.  Alfonso^  ^hov  with .  unavailing  hunii«- 
lityv  professed  'his  vnillingness.  to,  rest  his 
£ausb  >on  the  decision ;  ^  the  sacred  college 
«nd<^Ue  ambastodorsaof'the  neutral^courts/o^ 
After  this  interview,i  AleKandev  ^leiturned  in 
liaste  to  Rome)  with  the-resolutiosi.  of  nip^ 
(preissbig  the  *  Roman  { nobilityv  >wh0  t/ifore  inow 
itiaip[nB)>AiLdix)penly:> avowed  thpir  att^bdment 
td  theioaose>of  the  Frauih ;  ibiiitiiafiDiund  tHem 
so  posted,  and  their  'miGdbersi  so  coiisuienably 
increased,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
lii!iqui^> :  the?  attempt'  if di  jtho)  jpasmbji  and  to 
f^ei^vehijs^ vengeance  fovia. future  doyx^j    i^/  * 

-^^li  Atfonsoi  HOW'  detetMiiiedrtoctik^the  taxok 
(nand>0fi>his  larmy  iii/persofckv^  «n4^  apPohital 
.fii^t:  pother  Federigo  admiral  of  his  fleet 
JWithJthfi-IoriBer,  it  was  his  intention_to  ad- 


iSekoa^'  fi^i^the;  ipul^Htteii  p£jiaffordi|i^^4facUieff«' 

-*  .1*.  03J*j[>  fjtnrii  fKjU''  'i^q  ^j<'3\i'j'j<*.  *^    {y.i.ij\f*  Inu/uj/i  ti 


» «  • 
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iizms  of  that  pb^ce  an  opportunity  of  freeing   ^  *  *  P- 

thfixjiselvds'from  the  ddminion  of  the  house  of  —^ 

Sforza/a; .         ,  ^^ 

The  cardinal  Fregoso   and  ^  his  nephew^  Vnsuccctt- 
with  Obietta  da  •  Fiesco,  and  bther  Genoese    ,  **fT' 

tion  of  ttie 

exiles,  accompanied  the .  arniametat  of  Fede*   NeapoU- 
rigO)  whidi  wis 'provided  with^  J  materials  for  tusagumt 
buTMlig  the  fleet  i  in  the  harbpur  of  Genoa,   ^*"*^ 
andtfor  destroying  the  preparaticnas  which  the 
French  had^  fior  some  time  past,  ht^n  making 
Asre.    Aboot'the  end  6f  the  Month  of  Jttne, 
the  I  N^^uyiiiiaQii^  flotilla    sailed  Trom  Ciyita 
eVeochia,^  havingHm  board  fotir^^housknd  sot^ 
diers,  aid  a  cemidarabl^  qtibfitttyf^f  jCrCillefyl 
}iL^aFTival:  iir '^ke*!gaU  of  Speiki^was  imini^ 
didtely^ahnouiipdedt'to  Lonis^  fdxiiS  of  Orleali^;      « 
wli(D>  had  pred6d^4  Chai-ks  in  Kfs  •  ittpbd^tSij^ 
imi>l  Iblf , '  a«d  had  ark-ived  iit-  Astij  ^  4h^rt{  4e 
;ytts  i^plDyedlittr^  cwc^rtifig^  -^^ithi^lXfi^^Uiii 
fifoMtt  ther'^dtaMt^Uo:  b«)^o>pMd  <l!i  'ct^ln^ 

■:  Ji-itilr'    :  •  >):!.[  inill         .:./;. 5  ^jno>?n .'inciting 

,Oi'  •  './.  *.':'.:.'••  /  !  .  <  .■'."J  /  ('in:'?  iJ)  •  ;  u:!^ 
I  /«/.  The  aerf iqpft  of^:the  inpoafj:I^.^^^diratefl>y 
the  eminent  scholars  who  adorned  his  court ;  and  Sanazzaro, 
at  this  juncture,  produced  one  of  his  finest  Italian  poems, 
in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  fellow-soldiers 
with  courage  and  resolution,  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
ind  their  country.  Thi»  canzone  is' given  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  XXVIL 
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^9APk  jnencing  the  wan  Sekctii^  for  his  purpose 
'      a. body  of  two  thousand  infantry  and  five  hun* 

^'  ^*?*'  ^^^^  Ught-armed  horse,  he  repaired  to  Genoa, 
where  the  partizans  of  the  French  had  pre- 
'  pared  for  service  seven  large  sliips  witlL  hea- 
vy artillery^  besides  several  smaller  vessels, 
on  .which  they  had  embarked  six  hundred 
men,  under  the  coounand  of  the  French  ge*- 
neral  D*\Jr(t.faJ  Detachments  Skom  Genoa 
jwerealso  scot; to  protect ^ thcf  coast ;  and,  in 
an  attempt  ;made  by  the  Amgonese  to  po&- 
sfMsr  themsely^i^ .  of  Porto.  Vieneiie,  they  wei^e 
f f^pi^l^ed  twith  bothe  lo$s,  aAd/oetired  to  Leg* 
Itoriif .  to  Impair  their  dams^e^-  They  soon, 
HowJ^VArn iprooeeded  again  towards  the. coast 
of  Gen9a>  ami  oSected  a  Jandsog  at  RapaUoi» 
^hi^r^.tkeyb^antointrenclioUwmseires;  but 
^  rdukp.  of X)k'kan9,  having  ^ssumc^  Ibe  ootor 
ffi|a9d:/>€  the  /^ootoese.  Aeetf.iwfakh.h^.boeo 
r§Jnf0i(^4di{by  four  kurgej  sjliipbi  v^rid  having 
t^kep  QU  b09i|d^o^t  a  thm«Md^#$wiss  mMo^ 
H^fiest.  hastened  towards  that  place ;  wlulst  a 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Anton* 
l!4aria  da  Sanseveriuo  and  Giovanni  Adorno, 
were  directed  to  proceed  albiig  the  coast,  and 

co-operate 

« 

faj  Galled  by  Corio,  ^^  MoijsigDore  Ocfeo."  SUria  A 
filiian.  par.  vii.  p,  927. 
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A.  D.  1491. 


CD-dperate  with  the  duke.faj  On  the  first  at-  ^^j^^' 
tftck,  the  Swiss  troops  were  repulsed  by  the 
Neapolitans ;  but  the  detachment  by  land  ar- 
riving to  their  assistance,  the  engagement  was 
k'enewed ;  and  the.  Neapolitans,  conceiving 
themselves  likely  to  be  surrounded,  took  to 
flight,  and  abandoned  their  enterprize,  with 
the  loss  of  about  tw^  hundred  men  killed,  be- 
^es  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  To 
this  victory,  tjhe  heavy  artillery  of  one  of  th^ 
French  ships,  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
th^  Neapolitan  troopS)  greatly  cQntributed//;^ 
-],.     /  Such 


«    i  «         |.^,^„^^^.,„t^^^    ^      I..  I  <      I  II   III  ■  ii  I    .^         »i   i       «         ■■      I   I  I        ^      »  I  i» 


'     /aj  Giusiiniahi^  Annaii  di  Genoa^  Ub.  v.  p.  ^49.  b. 

,(b)  It  belonged  to  Commines,  who  denominates  It 
^'  une  grosse  galeace  (qui  etoh  mienne)  qui  patronisoit  uq 
^*  appcUe  Albert  Mely,  sur  laquelle  etoit  le  diet  due  et  let 
^'  prineipaux.  £t  la  diete  galeaee  avoit  grande  artilierie, 
'*  et  grosses  pieces,  (car  ellc  etoit  puissante]  et  s'approdia 
'^  si  pres  de  terre  que  rarttllerie  deconfit  piesque  retmemift 
''  qui  jamais  ji'en  avoit  ven  de  semblaUe,  et  etoit  chose  noii« 
<<  velle  en  Italic."  llv.  vii.  chap.  5.  p,  194.  Theviaeof 
artillery  was,  however,  known  in  Italy,  about  the  year 
1380,  in  the  wars  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians* 
SummpnUy  Sioria  di  Mapoliy  iii.  407.  (Corr*  563.  J  Mala' 
votii,  Sioria  di  Siena^^p,  170*  Guicciardini^  lib.A,  The  latter 
author^  however,  acknowledges  that  the  French  had  brought 
this  diabolical  implement — '*  questo  pii^  tosto  diabolico  che 
^*  umano  instrumento" — to  much  greater  perfection,  and 
employed'  it  wi^h  more  celerity  and  eRect,  than  had  before 
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t     « 


ctiKV    Sueh  of  the  fufeitires  as  fell  into  the  hands  tsf 

fii.  .      •  , 

__:!_  the  Genoese^ ,  after  being  plundered,  were  inarfV 

A.  D.  1404.  fered  to  escape ;  but  -  the  •  Swiss  shewed  no 
mercy  to  the  va)[iquimed4  and  notwithstasidt- 
uig  the  remonstrances  of  their  Allies;  stormed 
fend  plunder^  the  town  of  Rapallo,  where, 
xmong  other  enormities,  they  •  slaughtered 
even  the  sictlc  in  the  hospitfLy.  The  ind^a-^ 
tion  which'  thfl  cruelty  6jtcited  at  Genoa,  lidid 
Jiiarly  effected  that  which  the  N6a,politafn  af- 
tna^ht  had  failed  to  aceoinpii^h.  ^  [  On  the  re- 
turn oP  the 'troops  to  tbi*  dty^^'the  populaci 
tH>se  and  massacred  several  of  the  Swiss  sol- 
diery;, and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  instead  of 
returning  from  his  .expedition  in  triumph^ 
was  under  the  necessity  of  takine  precautions 

for 

■  ■  I  »  ■  ■      I        ■— ^i»     III  — .^^■^a— ^p—        ii      III  , 

bcMi'cJone.  Comanano,  inkis  poem  D^iUJjiiiiittri^  aar^ 
latesthe'disco'wxy  of  fire^anns  atco&sidprabirisfagth*  The 
lai)^  pieces' Wore  detibmiiiated  Bcniiwdi^  the  smaUer  Sr^* 
petti,  and  Spatgarde^ 

''  Nacque  00s)  madonna  la  bombarda, 
"  Diquel  che  vennc  le  cose  iterando; 
**  £t  dui  figli  hebbe,  schiopetto  e  spingarda." 

Relating  the  effects  of  the  first  of  these  implements  (the  bom- 
barda, or  cannon)  he  adds : 

"  ;-  dove  va  in  persona, 

*'  Ogni  edifizio  gli  fa  riverenza." 

'    Corntu.  di  re  MiliL  lib*  iii.  /•  58.  4r€. 
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for  his  safety  before  he  ventured  to  disem^   chap* 

A.  D.  1494. 
V         «  •  .     «  A.  St.  19- 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  necessary  to 
check  the  progress  of  D' Aubigny,  who,  hav- 
ing now  collected  a  considerable  force,  had  ^^j^^^fcJ 
entered  Romag;na,  and  was  proceeding,  with**  lahm,  op- 
out  interruptibn,  towards  the  territories  of  p<*^   ^^ 
Naples.      The  command  of  the  detachment  n^jjaagw 
intended  for  this  purpose,  was  relinquished 
by  Alfonso  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Calabria,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
superior  in  number  to  the  French  and  their 
allies,  took  his  station  between  the  branches 
of  the  Po.     He  there  presented  himself  for 
some  hours  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  his 
courage  and  promptitude  conciliated  to  his  . 
cause  no  small  share  of  popular  hyonr.fbj 
For  some  time,  the  French  and  Neapolitan  ar«- 
mies  were  encamped  within  amile  of  eachother; 
but  D' Aubigny  prudently  declined  a  contest 
As  the  enemy  increased  in  force,  Ferdinand 

in 


faj  Giuslinianii  Annali  di  Genoa,  lib,  v.  p.  350. 

/bj  At  this  time,  Cariteo  endeavoured  to  incite  the  states 
of  Italy  to  concord  and  confidence  in  eacli  other,  and  to  an 
united  defence  against  the  common  enemy,  in  an  energetic 
cauone,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXVIIL 
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^  uf  ^'   "'^  ^^®  *"™  ^^®  compelled  to  retreat.      The 

Intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Rapallo,  and 

iLfitX  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  Charles 
VIII.  had  contributed  to  dispirit  the  Neapo- 
litan troops ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
duke  of  Calabria  ought,  by  the  vigour  and 
decision  of  his  measures,  to  have  confirmed 
the  wavering  minds  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
he  gave  the  omen  of  his  future  ruin,  by  re* 
tiring  under  the  walls  of  Faenza ;  where,  in- 
stead of  attempting  offensive  operations,  he 
was  satisfied  with  fortifying  liimself  against 
an  attack./o/ 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  August^ 
vm.cTOM.  I494j  Charles  took  his  departure  from  Vi-  ^ 
M^heAip.  enne;  and,  passing  through  Grenoble,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Turin;  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour  by  Bianca, 
widow  of  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy.  Of  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  duchess  and  her 
court,  a  particular  description  is  given  by  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  French  motizrch.fbJ 

Such 


faj  GuicciardinL  lib,  i.  vol.  u  p*  48« 

fb)  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  was  secretary  to  AnneofBre- 
tagne,  queen  pf  Charles  VIII.  and  accompanied  the  king 
on  this  expedition,  of  which  he  has  left  a  journal,  in  prose 
and  ^itfse,  entitled,  Xe  Vergier  d'Honneur^  which  has  been 

attributed 
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Such  was  the  profusion  of  jeweb  displayed    chap. 
on  this  occasion,    that  Charles,    whose  re-         / 
sources  were  not  very  ample,  conceived- that    ^  ^5.*^' 
a. favourable  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for 
improving  them;  of  this  he  accordingly  avail- 
ed himself,  hy  borrowing  a  great  part  of  thete 
superfluous  ornaments,  which  he  immediately 
pledged  for  a  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats. 
During  his  residence  at  Turin,  he  was  enter* 
tained  by  such  exhibitions  as  were  then  esteem* 
cd   the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  inge* 

nuity. 


attributed,  in  part,  to  Octavien  de  St.  Gelais,  bishop  of 
AngouUme ;  but  tlie  French  critics  have  determined,  that 
the  complaint  on  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  and  his  epi« 
taph,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  work  to  which  the  bishop 
has  any  pretensions.  Of  this  work  there  are  two  editions, 
both  printed  in  Gothic  characters  at  Paris,  but  without  date, 
the  one  in  folio,  the  other  in  quarto ;  the  former  of  tk^se, 
which  has  been  consulted  on  this  occasion,  is  entitled — 

Le   VeRGIER    d'  HoNNEUR,    NOUVELLEMENT    IlfPRIIfl   A 

Paris,  de  V  inter prinse  et  voyagt  de  staples.  Auqutl  est 
comprins  comment  le  roy^  Charles  huytiesme  de  ce  nom^  a 
kaniere  depUyee^  passa  et  repassa^  dejournee  en  journee^ 
depuis  Lyonjusques  a/Taples^  et  de  Afaplesjusques  a  Lypn* 
Ensemble  plusieurs  aultres  chases^  /aides  et  composees  par 
reverend  pere  en  dieu  Monsieur  Octavien  de  Sainct  Gelais^ 
evesque  d*  Angoulesme^  et  par  Maistre  Andry  de  la  yignij 
secretaire  de  la  royne^  et  de  Monsieur  le  due  de  Sarcye, 
avec  aultres. 
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cHAPv   nuity.fa)    On  the  sixth  day  of  S^tembe^,  tc 

'       quitt^  that  city  and  proceeded  to  Ghieri, 

A.D.149*.    where  his  prosresR  was  aeain.  retarded  for 

A.  Xt  19.  r      G  o 

some  days,  by  the  amusements  and  represen- 
tations which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  in 
which  the  most  beautiful  women  of  Italy  were 
selected  to  congratulate  him  on  his  approach^ 
and  to  crown  him  Champion  of  the  honour  of 
the  fair.(b)  On  his  arrival  at  Asti  he  was  met  by 
Lodovico  Sforza,  accompanied  by  his  duchess, 

Beatrice 


(aj  These  exhibitions  are  thus  described  by  Aadr^  de 
Is  Vigne: — 

*'  Labeur  j  tis  bien  dehait  en  pourpoint; 
^'  Et  pastoreaulx  chanter  de  contrepoint 
'*  Petis  rondeaulx  faits  dessus  leurs  hystoires ; 
'*^  Inventions  de  la  loi  de  nature. 
^^  Pareillement  de  cette  descnpture 
^^-  Bien  compassees  (urent  illic  a  fl^c 
">  Noe,  Sem,  Cham,  y  vis  en  portraiture, 
^^  Et  de  la  loi  de  grace  leur  figure ; 
''  Puis  Abraham,  Jacob,  et  Isaac, 
'^  Plusiers  histoires  de  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
Gelle  d'Athenes  du  gran  Cocordillac."  &c« 


(t 


th)  Champion  de  V  honneur  des  dames.  Of  the  taste 
of  the  monarch,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  female  attendants, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  account  given  of  these 
representations  ;  one  of  which  wats  a  pretended  accouchement. 
This  exhibition  is  described  in  the  rude  verses  of  Andre  de 
la  Vigne.     It  i^  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  from  the  nature 

of 
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Beatrice  of  Este,  the  splendor  of  whose  dress    chap, 
aiid  equipage  astonished  his  followers.     The  ' 

attention  of  Lodovico  had  here  provided  him  i  ^-  ^-  *^ 

*  A.  SX,  19* 

with  a  number  of  beautiful  courtesans  from 
Milan,  who  were  honoured  by  the  notice, 
and  rewarded  by  the  liberality  of  the  French 
monzTch.faJ  At  this  place  his  expedition, 
bad,  however,  nearly  been  brought  to  a  pre- 
mature termination  ;  for  he  was  seized  with  a 
disorder,  which  confined  him  for  some  days 
to  his  chamber,  and  is  said  to  have  endanger- 
ed his  lafe.(1i;^ 

» 

Whilst  the  king  remained  at  Asti,  he  re* 
celved  information  of  the  success  of  the  duke 
of"  Orleans  at  Genoa,  and  of  the  retreat  of 

VOL.  I.  R  .    Ferdinand 

II.      '   I  I  <       I  I i»  I  «■  I  1 11  ^  ■■  p.».    Ill     ■       <  111    I    ■■» 

b 

of  thti^,  die  curiosity  of  the  moiuirch  could  not  be  gratifi- 
ed by  his  performing,  in  reality,  the  principal  part  on  such 
an  occasion  hiaiself.    v.  Appendix^  Jfo,  XXIX. 

(a)  ^^  Lodovico  Sforza  mando  al  Re  molte  formosissimc 
^'  matrone  Milanese,  con  alcune  delle  quali  pigllo  amoroso 
"  piacere,  e  quelle  presento  di  preciosi  anelli.     D'indi  per 
''  la  nhitation  dell'aere  Carlo  s'infermo  di  varuole."  &c.  . 
Corio^  Sloria  Milanese^  lib,  vii.  p.  935. 

fbj  Historians  have  represented  this  disorder  as  the 
tmall-pox;  Malavblti,  in  his  History  of  Siena,  says,  that 
Charles  was  detained  at  Asti  about  a  month ;  **  ritenuto  da 
"  quel  mSile  che  da  noi  h  dbmandato  Vajuolo,**  par,  iii. 
p.  90.  'Comciiineralio  denominates  the  disorder  of  the  king, 
*'  la 
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CHAP.    Ferdinand    of  Aragon  before  the   arms   of 


HI. 


.  D'Aubigny.  He  did  not,  however,  quit  that 
A.  D.  1494.  place  before  the  sixth  d,ay  of  October,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Casale,  the  capital  city  of 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  At  this  place 
he  met  with  a  reception  similar  to  that  which 
he  had  experienced  fit  Turin,  and  repaid  it  in 
a  similar  manner  by  borrowing  the  jewels  of 
the  marchioness,  who  was.  the  mother  of  the 

duchess 


*'  la  petite  verole,^'  and  adds,  that  hU  life  was  in  danger. 
Benedetti,  in  his  Folio  d'arme  sul  Tarroj  p.  7,  informs  us, 
that,  from  change  of  air,  Gharks  was  seized  with  aiever, 
^'  e  mando  fuori  alcuni  segni  che  si  dtiizxaano  epiniUide ; 
*'  /WMvxr»}«,  nighl'pimplesj  i  nostri  lechlamano  FtyuoU^" 
From  the  extreme  licentiousness  in  which  the  king  had  in- 
dulged himself,  it  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  his 
complaint  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  the  loath- 
some disorder,  which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months 
afterwards,  b^;antospread  itself  ever  Italy,  and  was  thence 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  of  royal  origin,  and 
may  be  dated  from  this  event.  In  favour  of  this  supposi- 
tion it  may  be  observed,  that  this  disease  was  much  more 
violent  in  its  symptoms,  on  its  first  appearance,  than  in 
after  times,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  small-pox  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  the  appellation  by  which  it  has  since  been 
known. 

^'  Protinus  infbtmes  totum  per  corpus  achores 
^'^  Rumpebant,  faciemque  horendam,  et  pectora  fiade 
**  Turpebant ;  species  mcH'bi  nova  ;  pustula  summae 
*'  Glandis  ad  effigiem,  et  pituita  marcida  pingui/' 

Fracaslorn  SyphiL  lib.  u  L  349. 
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duchess  of  Savoy,  upon  which  he  raised  at    c  ^  ^  p 
Genoa  a  further  sum  of  money.     He  then  


hastened  with  his  army  to  Pavia,  where  some   ^^^" 
jealously  arose  between  him  and  Lodovico 
Sforza ;  who  consented,  as  a  pledge  of  his  »»  «at«^ 
fidelity,  to  place  the  fortress  of  the  city  in  ^]][.J|2|^ 
his  hands.     On  this  occasion,  Charles  had  an  mo,  duk* 


interview  with  his  near  relation  Gian-Galeaz-  ^  ^^"^ 
20,  the  tmfortunate  duke  of  Milan,  who  then 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  hi9  uncle  Lodovico.     The  duchess 
Isabella  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  to 
entreat  his  interference  on  behalf  of  her  hus- 
band, and  his  forbearance  towards  her  father 
and  family ;  but  the  importunities  of  a  daughter, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother,  were  lost  on  the  deprav- 
ed mind  of  Charles,  and  served  only  to  excite 
the  unfeeling  remarks  of  his  barbarian  atten- 
dants/oy!    The  duke  did  not  long  survive  this 
interview  ;  and  Lodovico,  having  attained  the 
height  of  his  wishes,  was  saluted  by  a  band 
of  venal  partisans,  and  a  corrupt  populace, 
as  duke  of  Milan.     His  wife,  Beatrice,  daugh- 
ter of  Ercole  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  long 

^S  and 


faj  ^'  £lle  avoitmeilleur  besoin,"  says  Commines  ''  de 
*'  prier  pour  son  marl  et  pour  elle,  qui  etoit  enctrt  belk 
**  dame  et  jeune."  lib,  vii.  chap,  y'up.  196. 
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CHAP,    and  arrogsmtly  coptendod  with  IwbeJUla  for 

__J_  precedence  in  rank  and  hpnP4x:s»  uOw  .^i^oy^ 

A.  D.  1494-  a.  complete,  but  temporary  tiniwnphaver  h^ 

rival,  whp  wa?  driyen  from  the  cp^rt  of  Mi- 

■ 

Ian,  andoblig|e4,  with  h^r  childrcyp,.  to.  take 
r/efuge ,  in  .  an  obscure  and  sipkiy.  qell  .of  thQ 
(astle  of  Pavia/aj      .    , 

Heiitates  On  th^  ari^val  pf  .Gh^arles  at  Piaoenza,  a 

respecting   few  days  after  this  interview,  he  received  in- 
the  pwse.  t  iUaence  of  th?  death  of  the  duke,   Gian- 

cation    of     *       ^   •  * 

bis  enter-  Qaleazzo ;  and  althpngh  he  had  not  the  gene- 
piue*        rosity  to  interfere  on  his)>ehalf,  he  ivas  shock- 
ed at  a  catastrophe  which  he  had  taken  no  mea- 
sures to  prevent,  and  celebrated  his  ob9equies 
'  with  great  state  and  formality /i'^     That  the 

duke  died  by  poison,  administered  to  him  at 

the 


faj  "  Isabella  co  i  poveri  figliuoletti,  vestiti  di  higubri 
**  vcstimeati,  come  prigioaicra  si  richiuse  in  una  camera,  e 
**  gran  tempo  stette  giacendo  sq>ra  la  dura  terra,  che  non 
*^  vide  aere/'  Corio^  History  Milanese^  part,  vii*  p^  O30» 
This  unfortunate  princess  is  introduced  by  Bernardo  Accolti^ 
as  thus  lamenting  her  misfortunes : 

*^  Re  padre,  Re  fratel,  Duca  in  consorte 
**  Ebbi,  e  in  tre  anni,  i  tre  rapl  la  morte." 

Accolti.  Op.vtn.lbl^. 

(b)  Ccmmnes,  Mem.  lib.  vii.  chapl  vii.  /.  179  /Corr, 
187.; 
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the  instance  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  was  the  ge-   ^  ^  ^  ^' 

neral  opinion ;  and  Theodoro  of  Pavia,  an 

eminent   physician,    who  had    accompanied   a.  d.  iio*. 
the  king  of  France,  in  his  interview  with  the 
duke,  declared,  that  he  had  perceived  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  its  et[ects.(a)    A  sudden 
panic  seized  the  French  monarch.      The  per- 
petration of  such  k  crime  filled  him  with  ap- 
prehensions •  for  'his  Own  safety.     He  tiad  al- 
ready'  entertained  well-grounded  suspicions 
of  the  fidelity  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  had 
experienced  considerable  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary    supplies  for  his    troops. 
In  this  situation,  he  began  seriously  to  hesi- 
tate  on  the  expediency  of  prosecuting  his 
expedition;  and  his  doubts  were  increased 
by  a    communicaticm   from  his  general  and 
grand^ecuyer,  D*Urf&,  then  at  Genoa,  advis- 
ing him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  treachery. 
Such  of  his  attendants  as  had  been  the  first  to 
encoiirage  him  to  this  undertaking,  were  now 
the  most  earnest  in  advising  hiixi  to  abandon 
it ;  and  had  not  the  Florentine  exiles,   and 
particularly  Lorenzo  a^d  Giovanni,  the  soris 
of  Pier-Francesco  de'  Afedici,  actuated  by  the 
hopes  of  supplanting  the  rival  branch  of  their 
family,    at  this  critical  juncture   interposed 

their 


^aj  Guicciardinii  lib,  i.  p,  49. 
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CHAP,   their  solicitations,  and  offered  their  services 


m. 


. '  to  the  Jcing,  it  is  probable,  that  Italy  might 
A.  V.  1494.    yet  have  been  saved  from  her  impendii^  cala- 
mitits.faj 

Detennines        Having  recovered  from  his  alarm,  Charles 
to  proceed  quitted  Piacqnza  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Oc- 
norenceto  ^^^^^'   A  qUestion  of  great  moment  now  pre- 
Rome.        sented  itself  for  his  consideration :  whether 
he  should  proceed  through  the  Tuscan  and 
Roman  territories  directly  to  Naples,  or^  by 
forcing  a  passage  through  Romagna  and  the 
March  of  Ancona,  enter  that  kingdom  by  the 
district  of  Abruzzo.     The  judicious  determi- 
nation of  the  king  and  his  advisers  on  this 
^  occasion,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
success  of  his  enterprize.     In  relinquishing 
the  track  through  Romagna,  he  was  not  de- 
terred by  the  opposition  which  he  might  there 
meet,  from  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who  had 
already  retreated  before  the  arms  of  D*  Aubtg- 
ny ;  but  he  prudently  considered,  that,  unless 
he  could  either  secure  the  alliance  of  the  pope 
and  the  Florentines,  or  disable  them  from  re- 
sistance,  he  might,  during  his  contest  with 
Alfonso  in  Naples,  be  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attack  of  these  adjacent  states.  Instead,  there- 
fore, 

\ 

(a)  Mem*  de  Ccmmines^  liv,  vii.  chap*  7.  /•  197. 
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fore,  of  directing  his  course  towards  Bologna,    chap. 
he  ordered  the  duke  de  Mompensier,  one  of  ' 


the  princes  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  to  pro-  a.  d.  1494. 
ceed  with  the  advanced  guard  to  Pontremoli, 
a  town  on  the  river  Magro,  which  divides  the 
Tuscan  territory  from  that  of  Genoa;  to 
which  place,  Charles  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  having  passed  the  Ap- 
peniiies,  by  the  mountain  of  Parma.  From 
Pontremoli,  Mompensier  proceeded  through 
the  district  of  Luigiano  to  Fivizano,  a  for- 
tress belonging  to  the  Florentines ;  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  who 
had  returned  from  Genoa,  and  brought  with 
them  several  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
French  attacked  the  castle,  which  they  carried 
by  storm,  ^nd  put  both  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitan^ts  to  the  sword.  The  town  of  Sarza- 
na,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  prudence, 
and  fortified  under  the  directions  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  next  opposed  their  progress; 
and,  although  the  number  of  soldiers  employ- 
ed in  its  defence  was  small,  and  the  comman- 
der of  little  experience  or  reputation,  yet 
such  was  the  situation  and  strength  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  adjacent  citadel  of  Sarza- 
nella,  that  the  carrying  them  by  force  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  considerable  difficul- 
ty.    Nor  could  the  French  Jlrmy  long  retain 

its 
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CHAP,    its  position,  in  a  situation  between  the  sel 


III. 


and  the  mountains,  where,  from  the  sterility 
A.  0.  i4o«.    of  the  district,  they  could  scarcely  hope  to 


fortresBesof 
Toscaiiy. 


obtain  supplies.  To  proceed  forwards,  whilst 
these  formidable  positions  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  was  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  and  the  safety  of  the  king/o^ 

Pierode*  In  this  emergency,  the  unhappy  dissen- 
Medici  BUT-  gjons  which  prevailed  among  the  citizens  of 
Char^  Florence,  again  relieved  the  French, from 
vin.  the  their  difEculties.  From  the  time  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king  had  been  announced,  the 

resentment  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  chief* 

•  •  •  ' 

ly  directed  against  Piero  de'  Medici^i  whom 
they  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
dangers  which  they  were  likely  to  incur.  On 
his  part,  Piero  had  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  confidence,  by  active  preparations  for 
resisting  the  enemy ;  to  which  end  he  had 
strengthened  the  city  of  Pisa,  and  other  for* 
tified  towns  of  tlie  republic,  and  had,  parti-* 
cularly,  provided  for  the  defence  of  Florence. 
These  preparations  were  not,  however,  ef* 
fected  without  expense,  and  the  levies  im- 
posed  upon  the  citizens  became  an  additional 

cause 


(aj  Guicciard.  lib^  u  Mem.  de  CpmnmeSf  lib.  va«  chap^ 
7,y,  up.  50,  51. 
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cause  of  dissatisfaction.     Jle  then  endeavour-    CHAP. 


m. 


ed  to  avail  himself  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  richer  classes ;  but,  iQstead  of  the  ^  ^-  ^^' 
necessary  aid,  he  obtaiq/ed  only  reproaches 
and  threats.  Alarmed  and  dispirited)  he 
adopted  the  hasty  resolution  of  repairing  in 
person  to  the  French  campi  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  concilia^  th^  favour  of 
Charles,  by  such,  timely  concessions  as  cir- 
cumstance/s  might  require.  He  therefore 
privately  quitted  the  city,  and  hastened  to 
Empoli,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Florence ; 
whence  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magis- 
trates, which  is  yet  preserved/. SMid  which 
fully  explains  the  *  motives  of  his  conduct  at 
this  period,  so  critical  tp  th^  fortunes  of 
himself  and  his,  family /o^ 

^^  Magnificeni  and  honoured  Fathers,    . 

'^  I  shall  not  attempt  to  apologize  for  my 
sudden  departure,  because  I  can  scarcely 
think  myself  culpable  for  taking  a  measure 
"  which,  according  to  my  weak  judgment, 
^*  appears  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  restoring 
"  the  tranquillity  of  my  country,  and  which, 
*'  at  the  same  time,  is  attended  with  less  dan- 

"  ger 

faj  The  original  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXX. 


li 
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CHAP.    «  gg,.    and " inconvenience   than  any    other, 
^ "  both  to  the  public  and  to 'individuals ;  ex- 


A.  D.  im.  4t  cepting  only  myself.  I  therefore  intend  to 
<^  present  myself  in  person,  before  his  most 
"  christian  majesty  of  France ;  as  I  may  pro- 
"  bably  thus  be  enabled  to  appease  the  re- 
^^  scntment  which  he  has  conceived  against 
*^  this  city,  for  ^  the  conduct  which  it  has 
'^  hitherto  been  obliged  to  adopt,  in  conse- 
*^  quenceof  its  engagements  with  other  states'; 
^^  it  appearing  to  be  only  his  majesty's  wish, 
*^  that  an  alteration  should  take  place  in  this 
^  respect.  I,  who  have  been  blamed  as  the 
^^  cause  of  this  animosity,  will,  therefore, 
^^  either  exculpate  myself  to  his  majesty,  pr 
'*  shall  be  ready  to  receive  due  punishment, 
**  rather  in  my  own  person,  than  in  the  body 
"  of  the  republic.  Of  this  course  of  con- 
"  duct,  particular  instances  have  been  given 
"  in  my  own  family;  but  I  consider ' myself 
^'  as  under  much  greater  obligations  to  exert 
"  myself,  than  any  of  my  predecessors  have 
^^  been  ;  because  I  have  been  honoured  much 
*'  more  beyond  my  merits  than  any  of  them ; 
**  and  the  more  unworthy  I  am  of  those  ho- 
"  nours,  the  more  I  feel  -  myself  bound  to 
"  engage  in  my  present  attempt,  and  not  to 
'^  shrink  from  labour,  inconvenience,  or  ex- 
**  pense,  or  even  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  which 

"  I  would 
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**  I  would  willingly  resign,  for  each*  of  you  in    CHAP. 


44 


particular,  and  much  more  for  the  whole 


m. 


republic.     This  I  shall  probaWy  manifest    a.  d.  1494. 

^^  on  the  present  occasion,  on  which  I  shall 

"  either  return  to  the  satisfaction  of  your- 

**  selves  and  the  city,  or  lose  my  life  in  the 

attempt.     In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  you, 

by  the   fidelity  and   affection  which  you 

"  owe  to   the   ashes   of  your    Lorenzo,  my 

^^  late  father,   and  the  kindness  which  you 

"  have  shewn  to  me,  who,  in  reverence  and 

H  affection^  am  not  less  your  son  than  his, 

-"  that  you  will  remember  me  in  your  prayers. 

'^  I  also  have  further  to  request,   that  yon 

'  <<  will  accept    my    recommendation  of  my 

(«  brothers  and  children,  whom,  if  it  should 

>^  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  not  re- 

••*  turn,  I  bequeath  wholly  to  your  care.     I 

''  shall  begin  my  journey  from  this  place  to- 

"  .morrow. 

",  PiERo  de'  Medici.** 
In  Empolif  26  October^  1494* 

From  Empoli,  Piero  proceeded  to  Pisa, 
whence,  on  the  following  day,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  private  secretary,  Pietro  da  Bib- 
biena,  in  which  he  directs  him  to  assure  the 
Neapolitan  ambassadors  at  Florence,  of  his 
unalterable  attachment  to  Alfonso  and  the 

house 
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CHAP,   l^ouse  of  Araeon,    from  whom. he  entreats 
in. 
'      a  favourable  constructioa  of  the  xneasures 

A.  P.  149*.   which  he  hais  unfortunately  been  jcompelled 

A.  £t.  Iff.  , 

to  adopt.  If  his  letter  to  the  magistrates 
qontaiuy  as  might  be  expected,  only  the  more 
plau^ble  and  popular  motives  of  his  con- 
duct, in.thi^  private  tonununication,  he  ex- 
plicitly acknowledges,  that  he  has  been  aban- 
doned by. all  the  citiigens^of  Florence,  as  well 
his^  frteikds  as  his  enemies ;.  and  that  he  has 
neither  resources  nor  credit  to  support  \ht 
.wiir,Jn  which,  he  has  Involved  himselfand 
hh  country,  by  his  adherencd '  lo  his  en^ge- 
onaits  with  the  royaLhouse  of  Naples/o^ 

Under  these  discouraging  impressions, 
jPlero  de*  Medici'  presented  himself,  with  a 
few .  attendants,  at  the  French  camp  before 
Sar^Wii*  On  his.  arrival,  two ;  of  the  confi- 
dential officers  of  Charles,  Monsieur  de  Pi- 
ennes,  his  chamberlain,  and  the  general  Bris- 
sonet,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him. 
Their  first  request  was,  that  the  fortress  of 
Sarzana  i^hould  be  surreiKiered  to  the  French 
arms,  with  which  Piero  instaiitly  complied. 
They  .then  insisted  on  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and 
Pietrasanta,. being  also  delivered  up  to  the 

king, 


/aj  For  the  letter  to  Bibbiena,  v.  Appendix^  Ab.  XXXI. 
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king,  on  his  promise  to  restore  them,  when  chap.- 
they  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  success  .^_^_ 


A^MLig*' 


of  his  enter  prize;  and  to  this  deinand  Piero  ^;"^*^ 
also  assented.  The  readiness  with  which  he 
thus  delivered  np  places  of  such  strei^h 
and  importance,  astonished  the  French,  who^ 
seemed  to  have  despised  his  weakness  and  ri-. 
diculed  his  credulity /o^  As  he  held  no 
ortensiUe  rank,  they  gave  him  die  title  cf 
li  gran  Jjombdrdo;  it  being  in  those  •times 
customary  to  designate  all  the  Italians  by  the 
gerieral  name  of  Loinbards/ilr^ 


\ 


TTieFlo- 


'  This  unfortunate  transaction,    in  which 
Piero  de'  Medici  proffcssedly  imitated^  hut  rentinesex- 
with  mistaken  application,    the  example  of  ■'p^^^ 

^,  •,        at  th©  con- 

his  father  in  his  voyage  to  Naples,  gave  ir-  dactofPie- 
remediable  offence  to   the  citizens  of   Flo-  rode* Me- 
rence;  who,  although  they  had  refused  to     ^^ 
assist  him  in  opposing  the  prepress  of  the 

French, 


faj  "  Ceux  qui  traictoient  avec  le  diet  Pierre,  m*ont 
IS  compte,  ft  i  plusieurs  autres  Tont  dit,  en  se  raillant  & 
'**  mo({uant  de  lui,  qifils  etoient  ebahis  conune  si  tot  accorda 
^*  si  grande  diose,  et  i  quoi  ils  ne  s'attendoient  pas." 
Me^m  de  Comm.  liv*  yii.  ckup*  vii.  p*  19S.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  interview  are  also  related  by  Andre  de  la 
Vigne  in  his  Vergier  d'Honneur,  with  his  usual  insipidity. 


fkj  ^fardij  Jfistf  di  Fiarenxa*  Mb*  i.  /•  1 1  * 
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CHAP.    French,  conceived  that  he  had  made  a  wan« 

'  ton  sacrifice  of  their  interests.     It  may,  how- 

A.D.149*.    ever,  well  be  doubted,  whether  this  was  so 

A.  JEt  19. 

much  the  reason  as  the  pretext  for  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Florentines,  many  of  whom  had 
become  impatient  of  the.  authority  of  the 
Medici,  and,  being  prompted  by  the  violent 
harangues  of  Savonarola,  sought  only  for 
aa  opportunity  of  exciting  the  populace  to 
second  their  views.  A  new  deputation  was 
nominated,  consisting  of  five  citizens,  among 
whom  was  Savonarola,  who  were  directed  to 
proceed  to  Lucca,  where  the  king  had  now 
arrived,  aiid  to  entreat  him  to  moderate  the 
severity  of  the  terms  agreed  on.  Charles  gave 
them  an  attentive  audience ;  but  neither  the 
persuasions  nor  the  threats  of  the  priest,  who 
represented  himself  as  a  messenger  on  the 
part  of  God,  could  induce  the  king  to  relax 
from  his 'former  stipulations./aj  This  mea- 
sure, was,  however,  a  sufficient  indication  to 
Piero  de'  Medici,  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
his  conduct  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  himself  against  the  effects  of 
that  animosity  which  would  probably  be  *ex- 
cited  against  him.  He  therefore  engaged  his 
near  relation,  Paolo  Orsiqi,  who  then  com- 
manded 

(a)  Mrdif  I£si.  di  Fiorenza^  lit.  up.  l\. 
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manded  a  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the  ^  H  ^  p* 
republic,  to  accompany  him  towards  the  city, 


intending  to  suppress  the  outrages  of  the  po-  ^  »•  i^^*- 
pulace  by  force  of  arms,  and^  as  his  adversa* 
ries  have  conjectured,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  state ;  to 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  incited  by 
his  wife,  Alfonsina,  and  her  relations  of  the 
Orsini  family /o^  On  his  arrival,  he  proceed- 
ed with  a  few  attendants  to  the  palace  of  justice, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
the  citizens  the  reasons  of  his  conduct;  but 
Luca  Corsini,  Giacopo  de*  Nerli,  and  other 
magistrates,  met  him  at  the  gates,  and  with 
many  reproaches,  opposed  his  admissioii. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  a  general  cla- 
mour and  commotion,  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  Medici,  who  attempted  to  suppress 
the  tumult,  were  insulted  and  plundered ; 
whilst  Piero  withdifficulty  escaped  the  re- 
sentment of  the  populace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal,  less  ob- 
noxious to   the    people    than  his    brother, 
endeavoured   to   conciliate    their   favour  by 
pacific    remonstrances,    and    by  the   cry  of  - 
Palle^  PalUj  in  reference  to  the  arms  of  his 

family. 


faj  Jfardiy  Hist,  di  rionnxOy  lib.  i.  /.  12. 
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CB  A  P.   family.     But  the  chann  which  had  lasted  so 


m. 


many  years,    was  now  broken;    and  the^e 
A. D.  1474.   words,  which. had  seldom  been  heard  with- 
out producing  a  favourable  effect,  only  serv-- 
ed  to  excite   additional   indignation.      The 
clamour  and  violence  of  the-  populace  in- 
dici,  whh    creased ;    the  aknn-bell  rang ;  the  prisoners 
idiiMiotfaen,  ^ere  set  at  liberty;  the  farther  progress  of 
^Z^    the  canlinal  was  pi^vented  by  impenetrable 
«v^ed      crowds,  whilst  Pierb  and  his  attendants  were 
thedty.     threatened  With  an  attack  of  «tones  from  the 
windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses.     The  fate 
of  the  Medici  hung  on  the  decision  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  Piero  had  to  determine,  whether 
he  would  try  the  event  of  arms  in  the  bosom 
of  his  native  place,  or  abandon  the  city,  and 
seek  a  refuge  in  some  other  part  of  Italy. 
Of  these  expedients,  he  adopted  the  latter ; 
but,  by  an  unaccountable  fatality,  instead  of 
resorting    to    the   French   camp,    where  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Charles,  for  having  complied 
with  whose  requisition's  he  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  city,  he  passed,  "with  his  brother 
Giuiiano,  through  the  gate  of  S.  Gallo,  and 
took  the  road  to  Bologna/a^     The  cardinal, 

either 


faj  This  event  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  of  November^ 
1494.     Mrdi^  lib.  up.  \Z. 
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either  not  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger,  or    chap. 


m. 


more  reluctant  to  quit  his  native  place,  was  . 
the  last  of  the  brothers  who  left  the  city.  ^-  ^^*^ 
Finding,  however,  that  the  populace  were 
proceeding  to  the  utmost  ef^ctreme  of  violence, 
he  divested  himself  of  the  insignia  of  his 
rank,  and,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  Francis- 
can, passed,  without  being  recognized,  through 
the  midst  of  the  exasperated  multitude,  to  s 
the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  a  temporary  shelter,  in  a  building  erected 
and  endowed  by  his  ancestors.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed ;  the  monks  having, 
with  singular  ingratitude,  refused  to  admit 
him  within  their  gates.  Repulsed  from  the 
only  quarter  on  which  he  relied  for  protec- 
tion, he  immediately  abandoned  the  city,  and, 
hastening  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Ap- 
penines,  effected  his  retreat,  and  joined  his 
brothers  at  Bologna.^ayl 

s  No 


faj  AmmiraiOf  RHralti  if  huomini  di  Casa  MedicL 
Opusc.  V,  iii.  p.  65.  To  the  short  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Lorenzo  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son 
Piero,  we  may  refer  the  Latin  poem  of  Lorenzo  Vitelli, 
entitled  Arborea ;  in  which,  under  the  allegory  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  fruitful  tree,  he  describes  the  flourishmg  family  of 
the  Medici ;  not  aware  of  the  sudden  blight  which  it  was 
shortly  to  experience,  r.  Carm.  Ulustr.  i^tt.  Hal.  V9l.  xi. 
p.  386. 
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c  H  A  9«         No  sooner  k^d  the  Medici  quitted  the  city, 

'  than  the  rage  of  the  populace  broke  out  in 

A.  D.  149*.  Open  acts  of  violence.    The  palace  of  the  Me- 

_  *       '  dici,  and  the  houses  of  several  of  the  chief , 

Hie  Palace  ' 

of 'the  Me-  officers  of  the  state,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
did  phm-  favourable  to  their  party,  werf  attacked  and 
^^'  plundered.  The  residence  of  the  cardii^d, 
m  the  district  of  S.  Antonio,  experienced  a 
similar  fate;  but  a  circumstance  which  can- 
not fail  to  excite  the  regret  of  every  friend  of 
the  arts,  is  the  destruction  of  the^^enof 
S«  Marco,  established  by  the  liberality  ami 
personal  attention  pf  Lorenzo  the  Mag^ficent, 
as  an  academy  for  the  promotion  of  sculpjture; 
the  repository  of  the  fiaest  reioaioA  of  voAl- 
quity,  and  the  school  of.  Michael  Angelo. 
We  might  have  pardoned  the  expunging  of 
the  figures  of  the  rebels^  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  in  the  year  1434)  or  the  d>Ute- 
ration  of  the  labours  of  Andrea  del  Gastagno, 
commemorating  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, 
in  1478;  but  the  destruction  of  this  collec* 
tion  was  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the 
progress  of  true  tast«,  as  yet  in  its  earliest  ia- 
Ikncy;  and  was  poorly  cony>ensated  by  the 
figure  of  Judith,  executed  by  Donatello,  at  the 
request  of  the  Florentines ;  and  placed  at  the 

gate 
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gate  of  the  palace,  as  an  emblem  of  the  de«    <^hap. 
struction  of  a  tyrant/a^  * 

On  the  same  day  that  the  brothers  of  the 
Medici  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  na-      ^^  ^ 

^  wits  iti  U* 

tire  place,  an  event  occurred  in  the  city  of  ur^M. 
Pisa,  which,  although,  in  its  origin,  of  small 
comparative  importance,  became  in  the  event 
a  fruitful  source  of  contention  and  bloodshed ; 
and  served,  when  the  terrors  of  a  foreign  ene* 
my  were  removed,  to  disturb  the  repose  and 
protract  the  calamities  of  Italy.  Irreconcila- 
bly adverse  to  the  Florentine  government^ 
the  citizens  of  Pisa  were,  at  all  times,  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  as* 
vert  tfaeil-  anicient  liberties*  This  restless  and 
imconquerable  spirit  aflforded  a  reason,  or 
a  pretext,  for  additional  cautions  and  severities 
on  the  part  of  the  Florentines ;  which,  with- 

s  2  out 


faj  AmmiraJto^  Jsiorii  Florentine^  voL  iii.  p.  333. 
The  dispersion  of  the  libraiy  of  Pditiano  followed  soon  af-* 
ter  the  exile  of  the  Medici.  The  learned  admirers  of  this 
great  man  will,  perhaps,  be  gratiied  with  the  inventory 
of  theMSS«  and  other  efiSxts,  found  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  taken  by  the  celebrated  and  learned 
Greek,  Joannes  Lascar,  and  which  has  not  before  been 
printed,  v.  AppeniiTc^  Ar#.  XXXii. 


^  ^ 
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CHAP.  Q^i  subduing^the  courage,  excited  the  recent* 
'      ment  of  the  people.     No  sooner  had  Charles, 

A  ^uT'  ^^'^^  quitting  Lucca,  arrived  at  Pisa,  than  he 
*  was  sukTounded  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  with  affecting  lamen- 
tations, and  grievous  complaints  against  their 
oppressors,  entreated  the  king  to  free  them 
from  their  yoke.faJ  The  earnest  and  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  multitude  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  some  of  the  favourite  atten- 
dants of  the  king,  who  observed  to  him,  that 
the  request  of  the  citizens  was  just  and  rea- 
sonable; whereupon  Charles,  acting  under 
the  impulse  of  his  immediate  feelings,  and 
forgetful  or  regardless  of  his  solemn  engage- 
ment to  restore  the  city  of  Pisa  to  its  former 
governors,  signified  his  assent  to  their  request. 
This  hasty  and  inconsiderate  assurance  was 
received  by  the  citizens  of  Pisa  as  a  full  eman- 
cipation  from  their  servitude,  and  their  exul- 
tation 


faj  ''  Par  grans  monceaulx  le  commun  popolairc 
^^  Dega,  dela,  c'etoit  voulu  assire, 
*^  Pour  hault  crier  en  amour  vohmtaire ; 
*'  Voire  si  bault  qu'ils  ne  pouvoyent  taire, 
('  LiberUUiy  Libertaie^  chiersire; 
*'  Qui  en  Frangois  vault  autant  comme  dire, 
**  Helas^  sire^  donnez  nous  liberie.*'  ^. 

And.  di  la  Vigne^  Vergier  tibnneur. 


Retreat  of 
the  duke  of 
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tation  was  displayed  by  the  immediate  demo-    chap. 
lition  of  the  arms  and  insignia  of  the  Floren-  ' 

tines  throughout  the  city.      The  Florentine    a.d.ihj*. 
commissioners    were    at    the  same  time  ex- 
pelled from  Pisa,  not  without  great  appre- 
hensions of  violence  to  their  persons,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  authority  of  the 

king  and  his  attendants. 

« 

Whilst  Charles  was  thus  hastening,  with- 
out interruption,  towards  the  object  of  his 
destination,  his  general,  D*Aubigny,  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  Romagna,  caitbria 
where  he  had  attacked  and  taken  several  for-  befofe  tiM 
tresses,  and  had  compelled  Gaterina  Sforza,  ^^|V. 
widow  of  Girolamo  Riario,  who  then  governed 
the  states  of  Imola  and  Forli  in  the  name  of 
her  infant  son  Ottaviano^  to  relinquish  the 
alliance  into  which  she  had  entered  with  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Naples.  His  approach 
towards  Faenza,  with  the  additional  troops 
which  had  joined  his  standard,  alarmed  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  who,  quitting  his  entrench- 
ments, proceeded  with  his  army,  by  the  most 
retired  and  difficult  paths,  to  Gesena.  He 
was  there  informed  of  the  commotions  which 
had  arisen  in  Florence,  and  of  the  surrender 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Tuscan  state  to 
the  French  arms;  in  consequence  of  which, 

he 
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CHAP,   he  again  breke  up  his  camp,  and  hastily  re^ 

treated  towards  Rome.     By  these  p^illani- 

A.D.140*.   mous  measures,    the  power  of  the  Frenchi 

A«  St  19.  . 

which,  like  a  small  stream,  might  have  been 
successfully  checked  in  its  cmnpiencement, 
was  suffered  to  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted 
course,  and,  by  a  continual  accession,  to  bear 
down  all  possibility  of  resistance. 

QmAm  On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  Charles 

^^™-  «|-  left  Pisa,  and  proceeded  to  Empoli,  intend* 
iT'of  Vo^  ^6  ^^  CDiter  the  city  of  Florence ;  but  on  his 
rcnca.  arrival  at  Signa,  about  six  miles  distsuit,  he 
received  information  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici,  in  consequence  of  the  surrender 
of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  republic  to 
his  arms.  Conceiving  it,  therefore,  not  im« 
probable  tha  he  might  meet  with  resistance, 
he  ordered  D'Aubigny,  who  was  no  longer 
opposed  in  Romagna,  to  join  him  with  a  part 
of  the  troops  under  his  command.  This 
measure  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  who  began  to  suspect  that  Charles 
intended  to  possess  himself  of  the  city  by 
force.faj    Nor  were  there  Wanting  among  his 

followers. 


faj  The  intention  of  the  king  to  attack  the  city,  is  also 
thus  adverted  to  by  Afidre  de  la  Vigne:— 

«  Au 
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CHAP* 

followers,  many  who  advised  him  to  this  mea-       m, 

flure,  and  who  even  endeavoured  to  prevail  

upon  him  to  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  a.  xx.  lo* 
the  soldiery,  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  the 
first  place  that  had  resisted  his  arms,  and  as 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  Itily.fa)  The  Flo- 
rentines were,  however,  incessant  in  their 
embassies  and  representations  to  Charles ;  and 
perhaps  the  rich  presents  and  delicate  viands, 
with  which  they  supplied  his  camp  at  Signa, 
might,  in  some  degree,  mitigate  his  resent' 
meilt.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the  best  precau- 
tions in  their  power  to  secure  themselves 
against  hostilities,  in  case  (he  king  should 
pr6ve  irreconcilable.  Great  numbers  of  armed 

men 


'^  Au  poht  du  Signe  fiit  des  jours  cinq  ou  six ; 

**  Car  Florentins  niutines  et  perdus 

"  S'estoient  contre  Pierre  de  Medycys, 

'<  Qui  lew's  dhateaiiix  avoit  au  roy  rendus. 

**  Dessus  ies  champs  mises  ses  gueues  et  gardes, 

*^  Et  leur  monstra  de  si  bon  remise, 

^  Que  tost  apres  vindrent  ies  ambassades 

"  De  Florence,  de  Sene,  et  de  Venice  : 

^^'  Fait  assembler  avoit  ja  tous  ses  gens, 

<*  £t  amener  toute  I'artillerie, 

^*  Pour  a  Florence,  sans  etre  negligens, 

**  Y  aller  faire  quelque  grand  dyableric." 

fa)  Guicciardinii  lib.  i.  v.  i.  p,  58. 
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c  H  A  F.   men  from  different  parts  of  the  Tuscan  terri- 

TIT 

^  tory,  entered  the  city  under  various  pretexts, 

-A.  D.  149*.  and  were  secretly  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  The  condoUieri  in  the  service  of 
the  republic  distributed  their  troops  in  the 
most  convenient  stations,  and  held  themselves 
in  readiness  for  action,  on  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  the  palace  of  justice.  These 
alarms,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  November,|^a^  Charles 
made  his  peaceable  and  public  entry  into  the 

city 


fa)  On  the  same  day  died  at  Florence,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  the  accomplished  Giovanni  Pico,  of 
Miraiidula,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Savonarola, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  situation  in  purgatory. 
This  intelligence  the  preacher  thus  announced  to  bis 
audience  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sermons,  a  few 
days  after  the* death  of  that  eminent  man.  ''  lo  vi  voglio 
'*  rivelare  un  secreto,  che  insino  a  qui  non  ho  voluto  dirlo, 
*'  perchi  non  ho  avuto  tanta  certezza  come  ho  avutoda  diece 
'*  hore  ip  qui.  Giascuno  di  voi  credo  che  cognoscesse  ii 
<*  conte  Giovanni  della  Mirandola,  che  stava  qui  inFirenze, 
'*  ed  i  morto  pochi  giomi  sono.  Dicovi  che  I'anima  sua, 
^*  per  le  orationi  de'  frati,  ed  ancfae  per  alcune  sue  buooe 
'*  opere,  che  fece  in  questa  vita,  e  per  altre  orationi,  k  nel 
**  purgatorio — oralt  pro  to — lui  fii  tardo  a  non  venire  alia 
*<  religione  in  vita  sua,  come  era  spirato,  e  perd  £  in  pur- 
"  gatorio."  Tlie  verses  of  ManiUus,  on  the  death  of  Pico, 
are  more  appropriate,  although  less  known,  than  the  osten- 
tatious lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  S*  Marco 
at  Florence,  v.  Op.  Mar.  63. 
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city  on  hors^ck,  under  a  rich  canopy,  sup-   chap. 
ported  by  some  of  his  youngei  nobl^,  and  ' 

attended  by  his  barons  and  men  at  armi.  He  ^  ^'  ^^ 
was  met  on  his  approach,  by  the  magistrates 
and  principal  inhabitants,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  chiurch  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  altar ;  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Medici, 
which  was  magnificently  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception.faj  His  nobility  and  chief  officers 
were  lodged  in  the  princely  houses  of  the 
richer  inhabitants;  and  the  illumination  of 
the  city,  which  continued  every  night  during 
the  stay  of  the  king,  contributed  no  less  to  its 
peace  and  security,  than  to  the  honour  of  its 
royal  guest.  Conciliated  by  these  attentions, 
Charles  passed  several  days  in  partaking  of 
the  amusements  prepared  for  him.  Among 
these  was  the  Rappresentaziom  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin,  which  was  exhibited, 
with  great  splendour  and  mechanical  ingenui- 
ty, in  the  church  of  S«  Felice,  and  with  which 

the 


fa)  ^ardij  JHlsL  Fior.  i.  p*  14.  The  entrance  of  the 
king  into  Florence  is  one  of  those  topics  on  which  his  poeti- 
cal annalist,  De  la  Vigne,  dwells  with  particular  satisfac- 
tion. On  this  occasion  he  enumerates  the  whole  array  of 
the  French  army,  and  all  the  attendants  of  the  kmg.  v.  Ap- 
pendix^ Ab.  XXXilL 
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c  ^  ^-   the  king  was  so  greatly  ddighted,  that  he  re- 
(^uest^  to  be  gratified  by  a  second 
tion.faJ 


A.  £t  19. 


No  sooner  had  the  three  brothers  of  the 
Medici  quitted  the  city,  than  Loreiseo  and 
Giovanni,  the  sons  of  Pier-Francesco,  re- 
tamed  to  Florence,  and  were  restored  to  their 

« 

possessions  and  their  rights  ^bj  but  the  name 

of 


faj Mirdiy  Ifisl.  fior.  lib,  up,  15. 

fbj  Loremo,  the  son  of  Pier  Francesco,  appears  to  have 
emulated,  his  relations  of  the  eider  Branch  of  his  family,  in 
the  love  of  literature  and  patronage  of  learned  men,  Poli- 
tiano  has  addressed  to  him  his  Sylva,  entitled  Manto,  in 
terms  of  great  esteem: — ^^  Ferreus  sim,"  says  he,  *'  si  tibi 
*'  quid  denegem,  tam  nobili  adolescent!,  t^m  probo,  tarn 
*'  mei  amanti,  tanto  denique  eam  rem  studio  efiElagitanti." 
The  beautiful  introductory  stanzas  to  this  piece  have  been 
elegantly  translated,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creswell,  in  his  Me- 
moirs  of  Politiano^  &c,  p,  S2.  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco 
Was  also  the  great  patron  of  the  poet  MaruUus,  who  has  in^ 
scribed  to  him,  at  different  times,  his  four  books  of  epi- 
grams, several  of  which  are  devoted  to  his  praise.  In  one 
of  these  he  is  thus  addressed : — 

**  Felix  ingenii,  fdix  et  gratiae  opumque, 

^'  Launis,  et  antiquis  non  leve  nomen  avis^ 

**  Qusrenti  cuidam  num  plura  his  optet?  ut,  inquit, 

"  £t  prodesse  queam  pluribus,  ct  cuphun/' 

p.  42, 

Manillus 

I 
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of  the  Medici  was  now  become  odkms,  and    chaf.. 

with  a  despicable  servility,   which  has  been  

imitated  in  subsequent  times^  they  relinquisfah    ^*  ^-  ^*9** 
ed  their  family  appellation,  and  adopted  thai 
of  Popolani ;  at  the  same  tune  rraaooving  from 
their  residence  the  insignia  of  their    atnoff, 
and  replacing  them  by  those  of  the  jrepublic. 

In  the  mean  time,  Piero  and  his  brothers,  Piero  de 
inAeir  r.u«.  «  Bolopu,  l»d  .0.  «p«i.  J^^- 
enced  that  friendly  reception  which  they  had  nice,    and 
reason  to  expect  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  ^^  «"*• 
who  then  held  the  chief  audimity  in  that  ^^^^^   **" 
place,  and  whose  obligations  to  their  father 
were  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge  foi^ 
his  favour.     Expecting  from  others  that  for« 
titude  which,  in  the  moment  of  adversity,  he    . 
did  not  exhibit  himself,  Bentivoglio,  instead 
of  consoling  them  in  their  misfortunes,  or  en- 
couraging their  hopes,   reproached  them  for 
having  pusillanimously  quitted  a  place,  where 

they 


«  Marullus  also  addressed  to  Giovanni,  the  other  son  "of 
Pier-Francesco,  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  praise  of  Caterina 
Sforza,  the  widow  of  Girolamo  Riario,  whom  Giovanni  af- 
terwards married,  and  by  whom  he  had  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici, captain  of  the  bdnde  nere^  and  usually  called  //  gran 
diqyolo^  father  of  Cosmo  I.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 

^,  Epigr.  lib.  iv.  p.  54* 
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CHAP,  they  had  such  influence  and  resourses,  not 
*       only  without  the  death  of  a  single  adherent, 

A.  D.  1494.  but  without  even  the  unsheathing  of  a  sword, 
or  the  slightest  effort  in  their  own  defence. 
As  this  remonstrance  could  now  be  of  no 
avail,  the  brothers  considered  it  as  a  sufficient 
indication,  that  Bologna  would  not  long  be  a 
place  of  safety.  Piero,  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  valet,  hastened  to  Venice,  where  he  met 
with  an  honourable  reception  from  the  senate, 
who  permitted  htm  to  wear  his  arms  in  the 
city,  and  to  be  attended  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  his  adherents.  The  cardinal,  shortly  af- 
terwards, retreated  to  Pitigliano,  and  from 
thence  to  Gastello,  where  he  found  an  hospi- 
table shelter  with  the  Vitelli,  then  the  lords 
of  that  place,  and  the  ancient  friends  of  his 
.  family ./"o^ 

m 

Among  the  nobility  who  attended  the 
French  king  on  his  expedition,  there  was  no 

one 

faj  AmmiratCj  RUralii  Huondni  illusiri  di  Casa  MedicL 
52,  65.  Philip  de  Commines  was  at  Vpiicewhen  Piero  de' 
Medici  arrived,  and  seems  to  have  talen  an  interest  in  his 
nisfortunes;  for,  says  he,  ^*  j'avois  aime  le  pere."  Piero, 
in  recounting  his  disasters,  particularly  dwelt  on  (he  unkind- 
ness  of  one  of  his  factors,  who  refused  to  furnish  him  with 
apparel,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  ducats,  for  the  use 
•f  himself  and  his  brother.  So  true  i^  it,  thai  ingratitude 
is  the  Bting  of  misfortune. 
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one  who  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  his  confi-    chap. 
dence,  than  Philip  de  Bresse,  uncle  to  the  ' 

young  duke  of  Savoy,  and  who  succeeded  at  ^-  ^-  **«• 
no  distant  period  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
state.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Florence,  Chwief !» 
this  nobleman  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  f*°**^ 
the  house  of  Lorenzo  Tomabuoni,  a  near  re-  ro  de*  M«- 
lation  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  who  found  the  *^ 
means  of  influencing  him  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
iled family;  insomuch  that  De  Bresse  did  not 
hesitate  strenuously  to  advise  the  king  to  recal 
Piero,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  authority 
in  Florence.  Nor  was  Charles  averse  to  a 
measure,  which  was  recommended  to  him  no 
less  by  the  recent  compliance  of  Piero  with  his 
request,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  than  b/  the 
remembrance  of  the  connexion  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  between  their  families,  and  the 
many  services  rendered  by  the  Medici  to  him- 
self and  his  ancestors.  Dispatches  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Bologna,  requesting  Piero 
to  return  into  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  and 
assuring  him  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  his 
former  authority;  but  these  letters  did  not 
arrive  till  he  had  already  taken  his  departure 
for  Venice,  to  which  place  they  were  for- 
warded by  the  cardinal.  Instead,  however, 
of  complying  with  the  requisition  of  the  king, 
Piero  imprudently  laid  this  communication 

before 
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ciHAP.  before  the  members  of  the  senitei  desiring 

their  opinion  on  the  measures  which  he  ought 

A.  D.  t49i.  to  pursue.  The  advice  which  they  jcave  wa« 
such  as  suited  their  own  interest,  rather  than 
the  .circumstances  of  their  guest.  Neither  the 
promotion  of  the  views  of  the  French,  nor  the 
tranquillity  of  •the  state  of  Florence,  were  de- 
sirable objects  to  the  Venetians.  They  there- 
fore  represented  to  Piero  the  hazards  which 
he  would  incur  by  his  implicit  confidence  in 
the  assurances  of  the  king,  and  flattered  him 
with  promises  that,  when  occasicm  offered, 
they  would  themselves  assist  in  effecting  his 
restoration/o^  Influenced  by  these  represen- 
tations, Piero  lost  the  only  opportunity  which 
ever  occurred,  of  being  restored  to  his  native 
place ;  whilst  the  State-Inqiiisitors  of  Venice 
directed  that  he  should  be  narrowly  watched, 
so  that  he  might  not  quit  the  city  without  their 
conseatfbj 

Commoti-  ^^^  although  the  favourable  intentions  of 
ons  in  Flo-  the  king  towaxds  Piero  de'  Medici  were  thus 
lence,  and  rendered  ineffectual,    the  rumour  jof  such  a 

treaty  with     ,     ,  •  •  , 

Q,^^  design  excited  a  violent  alarm  m  the  city, 
viii.  which 

m 

/aj  Gutcciardini^  lib.  i.  v.  i.  p.  59. 

fbj  Guiaiardini^  tib.  i.  v.  i.  p.  67.  SO.    Jfardi^  HiH. 
di  ficr.p,  15. 
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,  vbich  was  increased  by  the  king's  ayowing  his   ^  ^  ^  p- 
determination  to  establish  a  civil  authority,  ' 

and  to  exercise,  by  his  own  m^istrates,  a  par-  ^  ^'  i^- 
amount  jurisdiction.  %  On  this  occasion,  the 
citizens  of  Florence  g^ve  a  decisive  proof,  that 
they  were  no  less  resolute  in  defending  their 
liberties,  than  they  were  solicitous,  by  every 
reasonable  concession,  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  king.  The  magistrates  expressed 
their  determination  to  resist,  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  rather  than  submit  tp  conditions 
which,  they  conceivedy  would  for  ever  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  and  afford  a  pretext  for 
the  monarchs  of  France  to  consider  them  as 
their  vassahu  The  populace,  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  thronged  to  the  palace;  the 
French  soldiers  were  under  arms ;  the  Swiss 

c 

g;uards  lud  ajready  attacked  the  Borgo  d*ogni 
Saniij  on  prel^nce  that  the  king  was  in  danger, 
but  had  been  repjUsed  by  the  populace,  and 
discomfited  by  showers  of  stones  thrown  from 
the  roofs  and  yrixxdons.faj  The  tumult  had 

continued 

faj  Cuicciardini,  whilst  he  admits  that  the  citizens  and 
the  French  soldiery  lived  in  mutual  apprehension  and  dis^ 
tnist  of  each  other,  asserts,  that' they  did  not  proceed  to  acts 
ff  violence. — *^  Niuno  assaltava  I'altroo  provocava;'*  but 
Nardl,  who  was  also  a  Florentine  and  a  contemporary,  and 
whose  Hbtory  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  internal  transactions 
#r  tbtt  city,  iiifori|l9  ui,  tto(  thii  ^fh^  ImfA^VSmt  tfaaa  an 
Jfurdi^  Hist,  di  fior.  lib.  u  15. 
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CH  A^.    continued  for  an  hour,  and  the  whole  city  was 

'       on  the  point  of  becoming  a  dreadful  ^cene  of 

A.D.X49*.   massacre  and  bloodshed;  when  some  of  the 

A.  ML  19. 

French  chiefs,  and  a  deputation  from  the  ma- 
gistrates, made  their  appearance,  and,  by  their 
united  efforts  and  conciliating  assurances,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 
This  vigorous  opposition  induced  the  king  to 
relax  in  his  pretensions ;  but  whilst  he  con- 
.sented  to  relinquish  all  interference  in  the 
municipal  concerns  of  the  Florentines,  he 
insisted  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption.  On 
this  occasion,  the  courage  of  an  individual 
completed  what  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
begun.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the  king, 
had  been  read  by  his  secretary,  who  declared, 
that  they  were  the  ultimate  and  only  terms  to 
which  he  would  accede ;  when  Piero  Gapponi, 
one  of  the  four  deputies  who  had  been  autho- 
rized to  negotiate  the  treaty,  stepped  forwards, 
and,  seizing  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  the 
secretary,  tore  it  in  the  presence  of  the  king ; 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming — ^^  If  these  be 
*'  your  terms,  you  may  sound  vour  trumpets, 
"  and  we  shall  ring  our  bells.'Yo^  This  act  of 

open 


faj  Machiavdli  hai  recprdecl  thu  event  ift  his  fint  Decen- 
nale;—  **  Lo 
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Open  defiance,  from  a  citizen  of  acknowledged   ^  ?L^  ^* 
ability  and  integrity,  and  who  was  well  known  ' 

to  Charles,  having  resided  as  an  ambassador  ^^*^ 
in  his  court,  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
kii^;  who  probably  considered,  that,  although 
he  might  succeed  in  subduing  the  inhabitants 
and  destroying  the  city,  the  consequences  of 
such  a  measure  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  ex- 

r 

peditioli.  Affecting,  therefore,  to  receive  in 
gpod  part  this  daring  remonstrance,  he  direct*  . 
ed  that  Capponi,  who  had  quitted  the  room  in 
apparent  anger,  should  be  recalled ;  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded  without  further  difficul- 
ty.(a)  The  principal  heads  of  the  convention 
were  a  participation  of  mutual  privileges  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  that  to  his  title  of 
king  of  France,  Charles  should  add  that  of 
VOL.  1.  T  Restorer 


^  ho  strepito  deiranne  e  de'  cavalli, 
''  Non  pote  far  che  non  fosse  soitita 
**  La  voce  d'un  Cappon  fra  cenlo  GallL 

*^  Tknto  che'l  re  superbo  fe  partita, 
*'  Poscia  che  la  chute  easere  intese; 
**  Persnanteaersualibertateunita." 

/aj  U  re  fattolo  richiamare  iodietro',  perche  era  suo  fami- 
,  esscndo.stato  (vatore  in  Franciaappresso  di  sua  maesti, 
iorridendo  disse.  Ah  Ciappon^  Ctappon^  voi  sUle  un  mat 
Clappon.  Jfardiy  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  i.  /r.  1^,  T^  royral  equi- 
twjMe  is.not  W9ill|  a  KaivlatMna. 
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CHAP.   Restorer  and  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Flo* 
*     rence;  that  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  republic 

▲.^1^  should  present  the  king  with  a  free-gift  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  florins;  that 
the  fortresses  and  places  surrendered  to  the 
French,  should  be  restored,  on  certain  speci-* 
fied  conditions ;  that  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  on 
receiving  their  pardon,  should  return  to  their 
former  obedience;  that  the  sequestration  of 
the  efifects  of  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  ixA  his 
brothers  Piero  and  Giuliano,  should  be  annul- 
led, excepting  that  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  two  younger  brothers  should  remain  lia^^ 
ble  to  the  debts  of  the  elder.  That  none  of 
the  brothers  should  approach  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  city,  which,  widi  regard  to 
Piero,  was  limited  to  two  hundred  iHiles,  and 
with  respect  to  the  cardinal  and  Gidliano,'  to 
onehuxulred;  and,  lastly,  that  AUbnsina  Or- 
•ini,  the  wife  of  Piero,  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  her  dowry,  for  her  separate  support 
The  treaty  thus  agreed  on,  was  ratified  on  the 
following  day,  being  the  twenty-si^th  of  No* 
vember,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria-  del  Fiorci 
where  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated,  and 
Charles  swore  an  the  word  of  a  l^ng^  faithfully 
to  observe  the  conditions  of  thecontract/o/ 

The 

faj  «<  Sub  Terborqps/'-nASmtr.  OH.  Ror.Ub.  i.  p.  le. 

TtiS 
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The  stipulations  between  Charles  and  the  c^A^-. 
,  Florentines  being  concluded,  the  citizens  ex*       - 


pected  his  iipmediate  departure  from  Florence;  ^v-  tw 
where  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  followers 
cpntinued  to  excite  great  apprehensions.     He  ^^""^ 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  haste  to  j^tiitt«^ 
prosecute  his  expedition;  s^id  Savonarola  was  ritoriei  of 
again  deputed  to  request  an  interview  with  tiiecamicfc. 
him,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
quit  the  city.    The  arguments  of  Savonarola 
on  this  oc(;asion,  w^e  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
He  reminded  the  king,  that,  during  the  Tour 
preceding  years,  he  had  himself  predicted  his 
arrival  in  Italy;  that  God  had  called  him  to 
this  undertaking,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church;  but  that  unless  he  manifested  greater 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
labours,  he  would  not  be  found  worthy  of 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  God  would  pro- 
.vide  other  instrumenes  for  that  purpose/o^ 

T  a  The 


Hie  original  treaty  yet  subsisui  in  the  BiUiotheca  Jfaniana^ 
at  Venice,  under  the  title  of,  Caj^Uula  et  conventiones  inter 
JCaroUm  VIU.  rfgem  Francoatm)'€i  p^putum  Flortniinum, 
fUnniUy  die  XXVL  /fayembris  MCCCCXCJF.  juraia  in 
Macksia  caihedrali^  per  ipsum  regemj  el  priores  didm  eiviiaiis^ 
eipud  allare  majus^  post  missa  celebrationem.  K  MorelUif 
it$S.  Lot.  Bib,  /fmiana.p.  125.  Ven.  1770.       .   . 

faj  Jitardif  Kstor.  fior.  lib.  u  p*  17. 

■  •  •  » 
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CHAP.   These  remonstrances  might,  perhaps,    hjivc 

'       lost  their  effect,  had  they  not  been  seconded 

A.D.i4o«.    by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  vieilant  and 

A   Ml   lA. 

faithful  D*Aubigny,  who  complained  to  the 
king  of  his  imprudence,  in  neglecting  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  afforded  him,  and  in 
allowing  his  adversaries  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  preparing  for  their  defence.  Convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  Charles  im- 
mediately prepared  for  his  departure,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November  quitted 
the  city,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
having  a  few  days  before  issued  a  manifesto, 
in  l^hich  he  tiot  only  asserted  his  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  but  avowed  his  intentions, 
after  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom,  of 
avenging  the  injuries  which  the  christian 
world  had  sustained  from  the  depredations 
and  cruelties  of  the  Turks.|^a^  From  Florence 
the  king  proceeded  to  Baroncegli ;  and  after- 
wards,  passing  through  Certosa  and  Poggi- 
bonzi,  arrived  at  Siena,  where  he  spent  several 
days,  indulging  himself  in  splendid  banquets 
and  licentious  zmours.fbj  On  quitting  the- 
Florentine  territories,  the  French  army  had 

defiled 


■*•■■■■ 


/aj  ISnig,  Cadiie  dlptomai;  Bal.  %  19011. 
fbj  Jfardi,  lib:  i.  /.  17; 
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defil^ed  througji  the  pass  of  Valdamo,  where  S^^^* 
U  became  practicable  to  estimate  its  numbers  . 
with, tolerable  accuracy;  and  it  was  the  com-  a. b.  1494. 
mon  opinioaths^t,.  including  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  followers  of  every  description,  it  amount-* 
fd  to  sixty  thousand  penons.{aJ  From  the 
Xuscan  state,  the  kin^  advanced  without  op- 
position, into  the  territories  of  the  church; 
and  possessing  himself  of  Aquapendente,  Vi* 
terbo,  and  other  places,  despoiled  and  plun- 
dered  the  inhabitants.  At  this  juncture,  Piero 
de*  Al^dici,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his 
Venetian  guards,  hastened  through  Ancona 
i^nd  Romagna,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
the  French  camp,  where  he  was  received  with 
kindness  by  the  king,  among  whose  coui^iers, 
he  had  obtained  no  inconsiderable  share  of 

favour  and  interest./?^ 

« 

The  facility  with  which  Charles  was  thus  ^^?^ 
permitted  to  proceed  through  the  centre  of  eihoited  to 
Italy,  on  an  expedition  so  hostile  and  dange-  oppoM  ^ 

I         I  I    I  I    I        .1  ■■  I  ■■■■  ■ 

:  (%l  Aksaaadro  Bcnfdcttii  in  \oa  Fjaiio  d^flnujkf,  Tarro^ 
p*  6,  tUtM  the  Flrench  smqr  at  only  jtvvipntyrfive/thausvid, 
:fif .  Uorac,  tye.thomandj  Tlemiah  aiid  Swka^  ^lipea  thou- 
.«uid,  and  the  itmaii|d9r,  io£mtry  .of  varioua  jiat^ons ;  Iwt 
.Wide«  iketie,  he  admit^  t)iat  there  was  a  considerable  nn- 
her  of  Italian  auxiliariei.  : 

fa)  hardly  lib.  u  p.  17- 
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CHA>^  rou8  to  its  repose,  was  hot  unobBerved  by 
'      many  of  those  eminent  literary  characters  with 

A.  P.  M9i.  ivhich  it  .abounded.  '  In  particular,  the  inacti-^' 
▼ity  of  the  state  of  Venice,  which  was  then  at 
its  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour,  ex*' 
cited  the  surprize  of  all  the  true  friends  to  the 
ancient  independence  p(  their  country*  Nor 
were  these  sentiments  wholly  confined  to  silent 
lamentation  and  unavailing  regret  ^^  About 
tbie  time  that  Charles  quitted  the  territory  of 
Florence,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  anony* 
mous  individual,  to  rouse  the  Italian  states  to 
.a  proper  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  and  the 
dangers  of  their  situation.  But  his  efforts,  at 
this  juncture,  were  necessarily  confined  only 
to  remonstrance  and  exhortation,  and  these  he 
chose  to  express  in  the  animated  language  of 
poetry.  His  production  yet  remains,  and 
throws  coqsidersdile  light,  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times/a^.  Although  the  name 
■'  "/     "'  '  '  of 


'  faj  It  is  written  in  iena  rima^  'ind  is  addk'esscd  to  the 
poge  of  Venice,  Agosiino  Barbadicc^. '  Tlie'Italiingovenir 
menis  are  distinguished  by'tixrdei^ites'of  t&ebr  MM.'  **  Urn 
"  serpent  oP  the  house  of  Sfbnsar  has  diangied  the  correal 
**  of  the  Tesino,  and  mihgled  it  with  thtt  of  the  Reno. 
M  The  FVicentiiie  lion,  like  a  dog^  that  has  undergone  oor- 

<'  riectioni 
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of  the  Ruthor  be  lost,  it  sufficiently  appears,  CHAP, 
from  several  passages,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Italian  condottieri^  who  had  been  engaged  in   a.  o.  1491. 
the  service  of  the  state  of  Venice ;  and  that 

he 


*'  rection,  declines  his  head;  and  the  wolf  of  Stena  has 
^t  wandered  from  her  usual  path."  He  theu  calls  on  the 
Venetian  state  to  assist  the  common  cause. 

Italia,  once  the  praise  of  every  tongue, 
Now  scarcely  drags  her  languid  steps  along ; 
But  let  thy  glorious  standard  wide  unfurl'd, 
Tremendous  wave  before  the  shrinking  world  ; 
And  bid  thy  winged  lion,  at  whose  sight 
The  forest  tenants  seek  the  shades  of  night, 
Spread  his  broad  vans,  distend  his  serried  jaws, 
Shake  his  strong  mane,  and  ope  his  sheathed  claws ; 
Ferrara's  Hercules  shall  strive  in  vain, 
Nemean  like,  to  stretch  him  on  the  plain ; 
Though  to  thy  matchless  glory  adverse  still, 
His  power  is  only  wanting  to  his  will* 

The  lamentations  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  spirited  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  and  united  de- 
fence, and  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Alfonso  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  the  ^hief  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public. 

Asserter  of  Italia's  rights  and  laws, 
Do  thou  defend  Alfonso* s  sacred  cause, 
Npr  trust  barbarian  hordes,  whose  hearts  of  steel 
Relenting  pity  never  taught  to  feel ; 

Froi|i 


% 

I 
i 
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CHAP,  ijg  jjj^d  been,  on  some  occasion,  for  a  long 
__.^  time  prisoner  at  Milan.  That  this  composi-* 
A.  D.  149*.  tion 


From  foes  like  these,  intent  on  spoil  and  strife^ 
Defend  thy  country's  freedom  with  thy  life ; 
Nor  let  the  serpent  with  his  scaly  train, 
Nor  Gallic  cock,  thy  native  seats  profane. 

This  poem  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  year  1738,^ 
when  it  was  given  to  the  public,  by  the  learned  Giovambat- 
Cista  Parisotto,  in  the  Opuscoli  of  Calogeril,  lorn,  xviii.  ac- 
companied with  an  introductory  letter  and  notes  by  the  editor. 
He  is,  however,  mistaken,  in  supposing,  that  the  poem  was 
written  qfler  Charles  VIII.  had  p>ossessed  himself  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  it  appearing,  from  several  passages,  to 
have  been  written  whilst  Charles  was  on  his  way  through 
Italy*  I.  The  author  mentions  Alfonso  as  king  of  Naples ; 
but  he  had  abdicated  the  crown  before  the  arrival  of  Charles. 
II.  He  expressly  says,  that  the  French  art  yet  in  Tuscany 
and  proceeding  towards  Rome : 

**  ' — e  gii  son  sopra  TAmo, 

**  £  van  per  ruinar  il  Coloseo." 

And  again, 

ct  ,  fiilminando  va  con  gran  tempesta, 

**  Verso  I'antico  suo  seggio  Romano.*' 

When  the  author  laments  the  condition  of  Romagna-^- 

^'  Lacerata  dal  vulgo  aspro  e  feroce." — 

He  seems  to  advert  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
Romagna,  under  D'Aubigny,  and  not  to  the  tumults  of  the 
people,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers,  as  supposed  by  the 
editor.  With  these  observations,  I  shall  sabmit  the  poem 
and  notes  to  the  reader,    f.  Appendix^  Xo,  XXXJV. 
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CHA  P 

tlon  should,  of  itself,  produce  any  effect  on       m^ 

the  conduct  of  the  Italian  governments,  is  not  

to  be  supposed ;  but  the  opinions  of  an  indi-  4.  ^  ^ 
vidual,  on  great  public  occasions,  are  seldom 
peculiar  to  himself;  that  which  is  expressed 
by  one,  is  frequently  thought  by  thousands ; 
and  at  such  times,  the  publication  of  a  single 
person  is  the  manifestation  of  a  general  sen- 
timent, and  often  leads  to  important  conse- 
quences. It  is  certain,  that  from  this  time 
the  Italian  states  began  to  consider  with  more 
attention,  the  consequences  of  this  expedition, 
and  to  adopt  precautions  for  securing  them* 
selves  against  its  effects.  And  although  the 
king  still  continued  his  progress  without  in- 
terruption, yet  a  combination  was  speedily 
formed  for  intercepting  him  on  his  return  to 
Francci  which,  had  it  been  properly  conduct* 
ed,  might  have  caused  him  to  expiate  his 
temerity  with  the  loss,  not  only  of  his  reputa- 
tion, but  of  his  life. 


f  . 


i       I 
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CHAP.    IV. 


1494—1495. 


EJ^TRY  of  Charles  FIJI,  into  Rom-^Treaty 
belwetn  Charles  and  the  pope^-Alfomo  11.  ok- 
dicates  the  crown  of  JYaples — Indignation  of 
his  subjects — Accession  of  Ferdinand  IL — 
Charles  enters  the  territories  of  JYaples —  Fer- 
dinand  is  betrayed  by  Trivuluo — Charles 
VIII.  enters  the  city  of  JVaples^  and  assumes 
the  government — Contemporary  opinions  on 
that  event — Charles  reduces  the  fortresses  of 
JVaples — Endeavours  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand 
a  surrender  of  his  rights — Conduct  of  Charles 
at  Jfaples — The  exiled  family  resort  to  the  aid 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain — League  between  the 
Italian  States  and  the  Spaniards — Dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Neapolitans  with  Charles  VIII. — 
Coronation  of  Charles  VIII.  at  Naples — 
Charles  resolves  to  return  to  France — Arrives 
at  Viterbo — Siena — Interview  with  Savonarola 
at  Pisa — Eager  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants 
to  obtain  their  liberties — Louis  Duke  of  Or- 
leans claims  the  duchy  of  Milan — Massacre 
of  the  inhabitants  at  Pontremoli — Charles 
passes  the  Appenines — Is  opposed  by  the  allied 
army  under  the  marquis  of  Mantua — Pre- 
pares for  an  engagement — Battle  of  the  Taro — 

Ferdinand 


(  S84-) 

Ferdinand  II.  returns  to  JVaples — Contests  be* 
tween  the  French  and  Jfeapolitans — Expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  kingdom  of  Jfaples — 
Charles  VIIL  forms  a  new  alliance  with  Lo- 
dovico  Sforza,  and  returns  to  France — Ccnse^ 
quences^  of  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIIL 
into  Italy. 


(    «85     ) 


CHAP.   IV. 


As   Charles   advanced    towards  Roiqe,   he   <^hap. 
found  that  the  terror  of  his  arms  had  every  * 

where  preceded  his  approsicb,  and  that  he    A.D.i4pft. 
had  little  to  dread,  either  from  the  force  of     ' 
the  allies,  or  the  oppositicm  of  the  inhabitants.  cbaiieB 
.The  unexampled  serenity  of  the  season^  seem-  ^^i*  >s<t 
ed  also  to  concur  in  favouring  his  views, .  whilst     °'"^' 
the  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  the 
powerful  barons  of  the  R(»nan  state  had  in* 
duced  the  latter  openly  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Inferior  in  number,  and  dispirited  by  their 
retreat,  the  Neapolitan  troops  h^d  intrenched 
themselves  undei'  the  walls  of  Rome,  when 
Alexander  VI.  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 

the 
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CHAP.  Icing,  and  unwilling  to  risque  his  safety  on 
'       the  event  of  an  attack,  dispatched  the  bishops 

^^^^  of  Concordia  and  Temi,  and  his  confessor 
Gratiano,  with  proposals  to  treat,  on  the  part 
of  Alfonso  and  himself,  for  a  cessation  of  hos*- 
tilities.  These  overtures,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  king  of  Naples,  were  instantly  rejected 
by  Charles,  who  now  saw  no  difficulty  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  primary  object,  the 
expulsion  of  the  family  of  Aragon ;  but  the 
favour  of  the  pope  was  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, and  he  therefore  sent  the  duke  De  la 
Tremouille,  and  the  president  Guenay,  to 
treat  with  him,  as  to  his  own  separate  inte- 
rests. The  French  deputies  ^vere  accompa- 
nied by  the  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza^  and 
Prospero  Colonna.  The  rejection  of  his  first 
propositions  had  however  induced  Alexander 
to  take  measures  for  the  defisbce  of  the  cityt 
'  and,  before  their  arrival,  he  had  admitted  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  with  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
within  the  walls.  The  cardinal  and  Golonna 
were  committed  to  prison;  and  in  the  com- 
motions to  which  these  measures*  gave  risCt 
the  French  deputies  yrere  also  sfeixedupoii, 
but  were  speedily  liberated  by  the  orders,  of 
the  pope.  The  efforts  of  Alexander,  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  Were^  however,  fruitless. 

Akendy 


A*KL199 
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Already  the  chief  nobility  had  joined  the   c«APi 
standard  of  the  French  monarch*     Eren  Vir-'  ' 

gSnio  Orsino,  grand  constable  of  Naples,  ^'^'^ 
whilst  he  continued  in  the  service  of  thel 
Aragonese,  allowed  his  son  to  negotiate  with 
Charles,  for  the  reception  of  the  French  into 
the  territories  of  his  family,  and  for  provid*- 
ing  them  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Influ* 
enced  by  the  united  apprehensions  of  exter* 
nal  force  and  internal  faction,  Alexander  re-' 
newed  his  treaty  with  the  king,  for  admilH 
ting  him  with  his  troops  into  Rome.  The  de* 
liberation  was  short ;  and  the  terms  being  con* 
eluded,  Charles  entered  the  city  on  horse* 
back,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1494*  Alexander  had  of* 
fered  to  obtain  from  Charles  a  safe  conduct 
for  the  duke  of  Calabria,  through  the  eccle^ 
siastical  state;  but  Ferdinand  rejected  the 
proposal  as  an  indignity,  and  >at  the  very  hour 
that  the  king  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of 
S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  the  dlilce  evacuated  it 
with  his  troops,  by  that  of  8^  Sebatstiano./Viyf 

Notwithstan<Kng  the  assurances  of  Charles, 
that  he  would  treat  the  pontiff  with  all  the  re- 
verence 


(aj  Gmcciardm  lib*  u  v.  L  p.  61.  f^  stq* 


\ 
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c  H  A  Pj  veredce  which  his  ancestor  had  been  a6Cii&« 
'       tomed  to  pay  to  the  hoiy  see,  Alexander  could 

A.  i>.  1409.   0Q^  QQ  this  occasion,  divest  himself  of  his 

,j^^    ^  fears ;  but  flying  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
twecn     accompanied  by  the  cardioals  Orsino  and  Ca- 

CtarieiMid  raflk,  sought  to  secure  his  personal   safety.. 

^p<v«*  jj^^g  imprudent  timidity  had  nearly  cost  him 
his  tiara ;  as  it  afibrded  an  opportunity  to  his 
adversaries,  and  particularly  to  the  cardinals 
delia  Royere  and  Sforza,  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  king,  by  representing  to  him  the 
shameful  traffic  by  which  the  pope  had  ob- 
tained his  high  dignity,  the  scandalous  enor- 
mities of  his  private  life,  and  his  treachery  in 
refusing  to  surrender  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ; 
for  which  and  similar  reasons,,  they  contended^ 
that  to  depose  him  would  not  only  be  an  excu* 
sable,  but  a  commendable  act,  and  would  entitle 
the  king  to  the  gratitude  of  the  christian  world* 
Twice  was  the  surtillery  of  the  French  brou^t 
out  to  attack  the  castle ;  but  the  crafty  pontiff* 
at  length  found  means  to  pacify  the  resentment 
of  the  monarch ;  and  after  long  deliberation, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  was  to  be  the 
basis  of  future  union  and  mutual  defence, 
fiy  this  treaty,  the  pope  consented,  that 
Charles  should  retain  possession  of  Givita 
Vecchia,  and  other  fortresses  in  the  Roman 
state,  until  he  had  accomplished  the  conquest 

.  of 
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of  Naples;  and  promised  to  dismiss  all  resent-    chap. 
ment  against  the  Roman  barons  who  had  es-  ' 

poused  the  cause  of  the  French.     In  return,    ^  °'  **»•• 

It.  1  1  ,  .         A.  At.  fOL 

the  king  engaged  to  restore  the  pope  to  his 
authority  in  Rome,  to  perform  personal  obe- 
dience to  him,  and  not  to  require  from  him 
the  possession  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  As 
a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  this  treaty,  it 
was  further  agreed,  that  Caesar  Borgia,  car^* 
dinal  of  V;alenza,  should  accompany  the  king 
on  his  expedition ;  and  that  Zizim,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Charles,  who  should 
place  him  in  safe  custody  at  Terracina ;  but 
the  ^annual  payment  of  forty  thousand  ducats, 
transmitted  to  the  pope  by  the  sultan,  as  a 
compensation  for  keeping  his  brother  at  Rome,  * 
was  expressly  reserved  to  the  "pontiff.faj  Alex- 
ander now  ventured  to  quit  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  an  interview  took  place  between  him 
and  the  king,  in  the  gardens  of  the  pontifical 
palace.  On  the  approach  of  the  pontiff^  with 
VOL.  I.  u  his 


fa  J  The' minutes  or  heacfs  of  this  treaty  are  given  by 
tXinig,  Cod.  ltd.  Diplomat,  ii.  796.  Du  Mont,  C^rps 
diplomat,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  319.  A  copy  is  also  preserved 
at  Venice,  which  appears  to  be  different  from  that  which 
has  been  published,  y.  MonlUiy  Cod.  MS,  Bib.  /faniana. 
p.  1«. 
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CHAP,    his  cardinals,  Charles  twice  bent  his  knees, 
'       but  the  pope  pretended  not  to  see  him ;  when, 

A.  o.  141^  however,  he  was  about  to  repeat  once  more 
this  act  of  submission,  the  pope,  taking  off 
his  cap,  hastened  and  prevented  him,  at  the 
same  time  saluting  him  with  a  kiss.  The 
king  dien  being  uncovered,  the  pope  would  not 
replace  his  cap,  until  the  king  had  restored 
his  hatyto  its  station,  for  which  purpose  the 
pope,  with  great  civility,  applied  his  hand  to 
it,  and  they  both  covered  themselves  at  the 
came  moment.  At  this  hieeting  it  was  ob« 
terv&le  that  Charles  did  not  kiss  either  the 
feet,  or  the  hand  of  the  pontiff;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  Alexander  had  so  contrived 
it,  that  he  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
demanding  from  the  king  a  species  of  homage, 
which,  in  the  relative  situation  of  their  affairs, 
it  was  probable  that  he  might  not  be  inclined 
to  pay.  A  subsequent  interview  was,  how* 
ever,  appointed  for  the  public  reception  of 
the  king,  at  which  Charles  performed,  with 
due  humiliation,  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
professed,  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church,  his 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  holy  see./^o^ 
.     .  During 


(a)  These,  and  manf  odier  particulars  respecting  tlie 
conduct  pf  the  ling  and  the  pontiff,  are  related  by  Burchard 
in  his  Diary,  an  extract  from  which  is  given  in  the  Appen^ 
dix,  No.  XXXV. 
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During  the  negotiations  between  the  two   ^^*- 
lovereigns,  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  pre-  ' 

▼ail  upon  the  pope' to  grant  him  the  investi-  A,D.ngtf. 
ture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but,  althoug|h 
Alexander  had,  under  the  first  impressions  of 
terror,  incautiously  assented  to  this  request ; 
yet  he  afterwards  excused  himaelf  from  com- 
plying with  it,  alledging  that  it  affected  the 
rights  of  others ;  and  only  promised  that  he 
would  consult  the  college  of  cardinals,  and 
do  all  in  his  power  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
king/a; 

V  St  During 


/«y  Thae  draimstaiices  also  explicitly  appear  from  the 
Diary  of  Burchard  above  cited,  and  may  senre  to  correct  ai| 
error  of  Gaicciairdlni,  wbo  asserts,  thai  the  pope  consented 
So  invest  €harles  with  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  ''  inyes- 
"  tissilo  il  ponteficedei  Regno  di  Napoli."  lit.  i.  v^  u  p. 
64.  The  long  negotiations  which  afkerwards  took  place  on 
this  subject,  and  which  Cviociardini  iumself  relates,  and 
tlw  aiknce  of  the  treaty  mi  this  head,  are  a  fiiU  oonfirma- 
tion,  if  any  were  yet  wanting,  of  tlie  veracity  of  JBurchard. 
Respecting  the  investiture  of  the  French  king,  it  nu^y  be 
pn^r  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  dissertation  of  M«  de 
Fenceiniqpie,  on  the  eaepedition  of  Cliarles  VIII** into  Italy, 
Mtm.  de  I' jlcademie  des  Jkseripiitmsj  t&m.  xvii.  /u  699,  that 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  at  the  time  the  popp 
delivered  up  the  IWkish  fugitive,  he  also  invested  the 
French  king  with  the  title  of  Emperor  ej  CansiantU^pU. 
In  Gonfinnation  of  this  circumslancei  not  adverted  (o  by 

any 
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,CHAP.       During  the  time  that  Charles  remained  at 
'  Rome,  n^hich  was  about  the  space  of  a  month, 

.  A.  D.  1^  he  apfiears  to  have  considered  himself  as  com- 
plete master  of  the  city,  and  to  have  punished 
ofienders  and  executed  criminals  by  his  own 
authority/oiyl      Brissonet,    one  of   his  chief 

&vourites 


-/- 


any  contemporary  historian,  he  has  produced  and  published 
a  dodunent,  which  purports  to  be  the  act  of  a  notary  pub- 
lic, transferring  the  empire  of  the  East,  from  Andrea  Paleo- 
logus,  to  Charles;  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
duke  De  St.  Aignan,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rotee,  and 
present^  by  the  pope  to  Louis  XIV*  M.  de  Foncemagne 
considers  it  as  a  French  lawyer  would  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  a  house ;  and,  not  being  able  to  discover,  thai  (he  king 
appeared  Sef on  the  notary  to  afirm*ihe  canirmA^  is  inclined 
to  doubt  its  validity^  These  doubts  are  increased  by  the 
discovery,  that,  six  years  afterwards,  Paleologus  made  his 
will,  and  bequeathed  his  empire  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  ^pain,  which  he  couid  not  hcofe  d^tc ,  had  the  previous 
disposition  been  effectual.  I  shall  only  remark  on  one  sus- 
picious circumstance  respecting  thb  investiture,  vis:  that 
it  purporu  to  bear  date,  on  the  ei^th  day  of  September, 
1494,  nearly  four  months  befiwe  t^  arrival  of  Charles  at 
Rome,  and  whilst  the  pope  was  avowedly  hostile  to  his 
views.  In  the  present  day,  when  kingdoms  are  transfiurrcd 
without  sufficient  ceremony,  it  may,  however,  be  of  use  to 
the  gentlemen  of.  the  long  robe,  to  have  a  precedtnJt  for  can- 
veying  an  empire,  by  the  aci  of  a  notary  public  \  This  do* 
cument  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix^  No.  XXXVL 

fa)  Soon  after  his  arrival,  some  of  his  suite  were  inaulttd 
by  the  Jews ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ordered  the  Mar^- 

chal 
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favourites,  and  bishop  of  St.  Maloes,  was,  at   cha^. 
this  time,  honoured  with  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  * 

and  we  may  readily  credit  Gommines,  when    ^  ^'  ^^' 
he  informs  us,  that  the  residence  of  the  king 
at  the  palace  at  S.  Marco  was  the  constant 
resort  of  all  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  and 
most  eminent  officers  of  the  city.faj 

It  might  have  been  presumed,  that  the  long  AMbmoiL 
and  frequent  delays  of  the  king,  in  the  pro-  abdioitai 
gress  of  his  expedition,  would  have  been  in-  **  ***^ 
jurious  to  the  success  of  his  cause;  but  his 
negligence  seems  to  have  been  no  less  fa-« 
vourable  to  him  than  his  exertions ;  and  whilst 
\iA  was  enjoying  his  honours  and  hjs  pleasures 
in  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  dis* 
tricts  of  Naples,  and  particularly  those  of 
Aquila  and  Abnizzo,  had  erected  his  stand* 
ard,  and  only  waited  his  approach  to  join  his 
arms.     At  the  same  time,  Fabrizio  Colonna^ 
one  of  hia  Italian  stipendiaries,  had  occupied, 

in 


dial  de  Gies  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  six  of  th^m 
were  hanged  in  the  Gampo  di  Flora.  He  also  erected  gal- 
lows in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city,  and  executed  several  ma- 
lefactors : 

'^  Par  <|uoi  Ton  peut  noter 

*^  Que  sa  puissance  etoit  bten  singulterJ' 

Vergier  iHonmur^ 
(a)  Mem.  di  Commines^  lib.  vi.  chap.  x.  xii, 
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c  H  A  K  i0  hift  name,  tht  territories  of  Albi  and  Tat- 

IV  '  • 

/  liacozza.     But  an  event  yet  more  knportaftt 


A. D.  140ft.  occurred  at  Naples;  inhere  Alfonso,  being 
infooned  of  the  apprc^ach  of  the  French^  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Neapolitan  army  from 
Rome,  fmd  alarmed  at  the  universal  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  amongirt  hift  subjects, 
resolved  to  relinquish  his  crown  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  and  to  seek  his  own  safety  by 
flight.  He  accordingly  dtctited  to  Pontano, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  Federigo,  and 
wme  of  the  chief  barons  of  the  skate,  the 
instrument  of  his  renunciation  ;{aj  after  which, 
he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  the  city ; 
and.  accompanied  only  by  a  few  confidential 
attendants,  repaired,  under  the  most  evident 
symptoms  of  terror,  tx>  the  harbour,  where 
four  g^lies  were  provided  for  his  reception, 
in  which  he  had  privately  embarked  his  most 
valuable  effects.  V.^ith  these  he  proceeded 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  arrived  at  Mazara, 
a  villa  which  had  been  given  by  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  his  sister,  the  queen  dowager 
of  Naples,  and  mother-in-law  of  Alfonso; 
^  where,  in  the  consciousness  of  being  secure 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  consoled 


faj  GUmnorUj  Slorla  di  }fapolL  lib*  xxix.  f*  iii*  385, 
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himself  for  the  loss  of  his  reputation,  his    <^hap. 
cpimtry^  and  his  crown.  • 


A.  D.  149#. 
A.  £t*  fiO. 

As  Alfonzo  had,  on  many  occasions,  given 
undoubted  proofs  of  his  courage,  his  sud-  ^*«^ 
den  flight  astonished  all  Italy.  By  some  it  mbjectk 
was  conjectured,  that  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  sultan  Bajazet,  who,  as  well  as  himself, 
was  the  avowed  object  of  the  resentment  of 
the  French  monarch.  With  greater  proba- 
bility, others  imagined,  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  this  measure,  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  misconduct  and  cruelty,  and  the 
hope  that  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  had  not  yet 
attained  the  twenty-fqurth  year  of  his  ag4e„  . 
and  had  given  no  such  causes  of  oficnce^ 
would  be  enabled  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  the  people;  but  the  opinion  of  Com- 
mines  was,  that  he  relinquished  his  crown 
through  mere  pusillanimity,  for  which  he 
assigns,  as  a  reason,  that^— *^  no  cruel  man 
"  was  ever  courageous  *^'(a)  and  in  this  opi- 
nion, he  was  probably  followed  by  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  reasoned  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


(^J  '<  Moa  avis,"  says  honest  GomipioeSy  '*  fut  tou^ 
'*  jours,  que  ce  fiit  par  vraye.laschctfe;  car  Jamais  homm^ 
^<  cruel  nc  fut  hardi"  lib.  vii.  chap.  3.  p.  S0«. 
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CHAP,   jcct/o^    No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  place  of 

'^     his  retreat  discovered,   than  the  nndignation 

\^i^    of  the  Neapolitans  was  excited  to  the  highest 

degree ;  and  in  particular  those  distinguished 

scholars,   who  had  celebrated  his  triumphs, 

and  immortalized  his  name  in  their  works, 

ndeavoured  to  expiate  their  error,  and  prove 

their  abhorrence  of  his  misconduct,  by  the 

severest 


^aj  It  was  a  common  opinion  (if,  says  Guicciardini,  we 
jpay  be  all<^wed  not  altogether  to  despise  sudi  reports) 
that  the  ghost  pf  Ferdinand,  the  late  king,  had  appeared 
thrice  to  th^  diief  surgepn  of  the  court,  and  on  his  first  visit 
had  mildly  requested,  but  afterwards  commanded  him  with 
threats,  to  announce  to  his  son  Alfonso,  that  all  attempts  to 
resist  the  French  arms  were  hopeless :  and  that  it  was  des- 
tined, that,  after  various  misfortunes  and  the  loss  o(  their 
kingdom,  their  family  should  become  extinct.    The  ghost, 
it  seems,  explained  also  the  reason  of  this  calamity,  which 
was  intended  as  a  just  retribution  for  the  enormities  commit- 
ted by  the  Aragonese  against  their  subjects;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  cruelty  of  Ferdinand,  in  having,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alfonso,  put  to  death,  in  the  church  of  S.  Leo- 
nardo, at  Ghiaia,  near  Naples,  many  of  his  barons,  whom 
he- had  long  detained  in  prison.    There  was,  however,  no 
need  of  a  ghost,  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  Alfonso  those  ter- 
rors, which  were  the  consequences  of  his  guilt,  and  which, 
as  Guicciardini  informs  us,  with  more  probability,  tor- 
mented his  dreams  with  the  images  of  those  whom  he  had 
slau^tered,  and  with  the  ideas  of  an  enraged  populace 
dragging  him  to  punishment.     Guicc,  lib,  i.  r.  i.  p.  05, 
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severest  reprehcnsions.faj  Whilst «oineirere    Ch**^- 
expressing  their  resentment  against  the  fugi-  ' 


liy^     A.D.149S. 
'  A.  £l  9tk 


(a)  The  foHowixig  production  of  SanuzaiVi  althou^gh  not 
cxpresslf  applied  to  this  event,  in  any  edition  of  his  works, 
sufficiently  marks  the  subject  on  which  it  was  written. 

SONNET. 

O  thou,  so  long  the  Muse's  favourite  theme, 

Expected  tenant  of  the  realms  of  light ; 

Now  sunk  for  ever  in  eternal  lug^t, 

Or  recollected  only  to  thy  shame ! 
From  my  polluted  page  thy  hated  name 

I  blot ;  already  on  my  loathing  sight 

Too  long  obtruded ;  and  to  purer  white 

Convert  the  destin'd  record  of  thy  fame. 

On  thy  triumphant  deeds  far  other  strains 

I  hop'd  to  raise ;  but  thou  defraud'st  the  song; 

IH-omen'd  bird,  that  shun'st  the  dajr's  broad  eye. 
Co  then,  and  whilst  the  Muse  thy  praise  disdains, 

Oblivion's  flood  shall  sweep  thy  name  along, 

And  spotless  and  unstain'd  the  paper  lie. 

The  original,  with  another  somiiet,  apparently  on  the 
same  occasion,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXVII. 

Antonio  Tebaldeo  has  also  adverted  to  this  evem  in  one 
•f  his  sonnets,  more  remarkable  for  good  sense  than  poetry : 
**  If,*'  says  be,  **  a  kingdom  could  have  been  defended  by 
*'  immense  treasures,  strong  walls,  powerful  armies,  or  9 
**  commander  of  acknowledged  talents,  Alfonso  might  yet 
*'  havf  maintained  his  sovereignty;  but  he  who  would 

••  reign 
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tive  mo&arch,  others  were  equally  eameift  ia 
soliciting  Charles  to  hasten  his  approach.  Ia 
the  Latin  verses  of  Manillus,  Italy  is  repre- 
sented as  mourning  his  long  delay;  and 
Greece,  languishing  under  the  scourge  of  bar- 
harians,  expecting  with  impatience  her  pro- 
mised deliverer/o/ 


II.  who 
lor  Iliads 


AfemoDof      Ferdinand  II.  began  ms  reign  in  a  manner 
FefdiQuid    ^jjg  jjggi  calculated  to  secure  himself  from  the 

dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened*  He  set 
at  liberty  such  of  the  noUiss  as  hii^  predecessor 
had  imprisoned ;  he  restored  to  every  person 
the  domains  of  which  he  had  been  arbitrarily 
deprived,  and  granted  new  and  extensive  pri- 
vileges to  the  citizens  of  Naples,  fi.ut,  what- 
ever 


f  reign  in  safety,  ou{^t  to  know,  that  it  must  be  by  the  love 

*  of  his  subjects,  and  not  by  their  dread  of  him ;  and  who* 

*  ever  adopts  a  difiR^rent  maxim,  will,  in  the  end,  discover  his 
^  error."    Then,  rising  to  a  higher  strab,  henrrlaimn- 
'  Btemal  disgrace  to  Italy !  shall  it  then  bft  lead,  that 
'  so  powerful  a  kingdom  could  not  resist  the  French  arms 

*  for  a  single  month  I  When  Sagunlum  was  attackad  by 
^1  Hannibal,  she  defimded  herself  lo  the  last  extremity; 
*'*  ibr  death  itself  is  sweet  on  behalf  of  a  good  prmce/' 
n  Jppifidix^  Kq.  XXXFUL 

(a)  For  the  poem  of  MaruUui,  addressed  tn  Gbaries 
VIU.  OB  this  occasion,  v.  Appendix^  M.  XXXIX. 
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ever  nueht  hslve  been  the  effect  of  these  coa^   QHAF. 

IV 

ciiiatory  measures^  if  sooner  adopted^  tjiey         ' 


were  now  too  late.  The  partisans  of  thf  r  ^^'  ^^^ 
French,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  chief  '"^'^ 
officers  of  the  government,  had  pledged  them- 
selves too  far  to  retreat ;  and  the  hourly  ex-« 
pectation  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had 
a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
than  either  the  liberality  or  the  remonstrances; 
of  the  new  sovereign.  Ferdinand,  however, 
collected  together  a  body  of  about  six  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  fifty  troops  of  cavalry,  the 
principal  command  of  which  he  intrusted  to 
Giovanni  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  an  Italian  anh 
dottiero  of  great  eminence,  and  Nicolo  Orsino, 
count  of  Pitigliano.  With  these,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  S.  Germano,  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion, between  steep  mountains  on  the  one  side, 
and  impassable  marshes  on  the  other,  with 
the  river  Garigliano  in  front,  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time,  he  also  occupied,  by  a  detachment, 
the  pass  of  Gancella,  and  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  his  resolution  to  make  a  vigorous  de* 
£tnce.fa)  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  if  the 
shameless  cowardice,  or  yet  more  shameless 

perfidy, 


^*«/. 


faj  Guiuiard.  lib.  u  f.  i.  p.  47. 
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on  AT.    perfidy,  of  some  of  his  principal  oflScers  had 

*       not  frustrated  his  efforts,  he  might  have  made 

A.  D.  i49».    Jin  honourable,  if  not  an  effectual  resistance/ai 

In 


/aj  At  this  juncture,  Crinitus  wrolea  Latin  ode,  in  whidi 
he  deplores  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  states  and 
people  of  Italy,  and  anticipates  the  approaching  calamities 
of  Naples. 

A|i  why  the  hated  theme  recal. 
Or  bid  me  sing  th'  imperious  Gaul  ? 
Already  tears  enough  are  shed ; 
Of  slaughtcr'd  friends,  enough  have  bled ; 
Yet,  most  dhgraceiul  of  our  woes, 
We  too  oonfed'rate  with  our  foes ; 
Our  wealth,  our  strength,  to  them  resign ; 
And  with  their  hostile  standards  join. 

As  thus  extends  the  diielul  pest, 
We  perish  by  ourselves  opprest ; 
And  victims  of  a  mutual  hate, 
Each  from  the  other  meet  our  fate. 
Meanwhile,  his  bands  the  conqu'ror  calls. 
And  pomts  to  Rome's  defenceless  walls ; 
And  menaces  the  sacred  band. 
That  round  her  holy  altars  stand ; 
Whilst  the  fierce  soldier,  suin'd  with  blood, 
Hurfs  his  proud  spear  in  Tyber's  flood. 

Oh  ancient  worth,  for  ever  fled ! 
O  manes  of  th'  illustrious  dead ! 
Thro*  your  pale  bajtds  what  horror  moves, 
.Whilst  Jove  the  adverse  cause  approves  \ 

Hence 
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In  the  mean  time,   Charles  had  quitted   ^^^^' 


IV. 


Maplct. 


Rome,  and  proceeded  on  his  route  towards 
Naples,  havincr  received  information  of  the   ^  °-  *^- 

\         ,  A.  MX.  80. 

abdication  of  Alfonso,  at  the  moment  when  Q^^yi^eii* 
he  took  his  departure  from  the  city.  A  short  tentfaeter- 
time  afterwards,  his  captive,  Zizim,  termi-  rit^fj^o^ 
nated  his  unfortunate  life,  in  consequence, 
as  some  have  conjectured,  of  poison,  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  the  orders  of  Alexander 
VI.  before  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  king ; 
whilst  others  have  asserted,  that  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  inattention  of  Charles  to 
his  personal  accommodation./'ayl  On  the  ar- 
rival 


Hence  what  streams  of  blood  shall  flow, 
What  ills  shall  rise,  what  fires  shall  g)ow; 
Whilst  Naples  mourns  to  future  times, 
The  victim  of  another's  crimes ! 
^nd  sinb  the  Aragannn  star, 
Before  the  blazing  god  of  war ! 
'Tts  he  directs  th'  o'erwhdming  flood, 
Ai^d  sooms  Italians  dastard  brood. 

ambling,  I  marii  the  dread  decree ; 
-^AJi,  hapless  Naples,  woe  to  thee  I 

4         *  F.  Ap^ndiXy  Ko.  XL. 

(aj  Sagredo,  in  his  MemorU  isioriche  de*  monarcU  01- 
ionumi\,    informs  us,   that  Zixlm  lived  only  three  days  after 
he  was  consigned  to  Charles,  and  died  at  Termcina,  having 
been  poison^  by  Alexander  VI.  who  was  induced  to  com- 
mit 
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CHAP.  |.iyjj  Qf  tjjg  French,  at  Velletri,  it  was  also 

_L_  discovered,  that  G^psar  Borgia,  had  eloped 

t"*"^  from 


mil  diis  crime,  hj  tbe  promise  of  an  immense  reward  frani 
tbe  sulun  Bajazet.     **  La  cieca  gentiliti"  says  the  historian, 
''  adord  ptii  tdoli  r   a  nosiri  giomi  I'idolo  universale  i  Vkt- 
*<  lerasse."  p.  97.    Giooctardini  also  infoans  us,  that  he 
was  poisoned  at  the  instance  of  Alexander  VL  but  mentioos 
Naples  as  the  place  of  his  death,  in  which  last  ctrcumstanoe 
Gorio  agrees  with  him;  but  accounts  for  it  by  the  negligence 
of  the  French  monarch — *^  per  la  indiligenza  di  Carlo/' 
Sion  MUan*  par.  yil.  p*  MO.    This  latter  account  is  also 
confirmed  hj  the  testimony  of  Burchard,  who  ascertains, 
not  only  the  cause,  but  the  day  of  his  death — 15  Feburier, 
Ufils  du  Grand  Turc  mourui  a  Jfaples — ex  esu  sirepoiu 
nan  conyenienti  naiurm  sum  4r  coHsttHo*    On  this  subject, 
some  curious  documents  remain,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  pope  applied-  to  Bsgacet,  loaaslst  him  in  rq>eU!ng  the 
attack  of  the  French,  and  had  fcpicaemed  to  him  that 
Gharles  intended  to  obtain  the  eatft^if  of  Zisin^  in  order 
to  promote  hit  views  upon  the  Ottoman  state.    In  the  re- 
ply of  Bajazet  (if  so  atrocious  a  prod^ctioa  can  be  consider- 
ed as  authentic)  he  entreats  that  die  pope  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  put  his  brother  Zisim  to. death,  hi  such  way  as  he 
may  judge  best,  and  thereby  translate  his  soul  to  another 
state,  where  he  may  enjoy  greater  repose.    Foe  this  dell* 
l^rate  mucder,  Bajazet  solemnly  promises  to  pay  to  the 
pope  three  hnndred  thousand  gold  ducats  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  a  domain  for  his  sons,  and  to  allow  the  christians 
a  free  intercourse  in  his  dominions.    On  another  occasion 
Bqa«e|  rsoqmmepds  to  the  pope  a  prqwr  peisei^  to  be  ho- 
noured 
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from  the  army  and  returned  to  Rome:  and   <5Hap. 
although  the  pope  protested,  that  he  was  a  ' 

ilranger  to  this  proceeding,  and  offered  to  ^»«<w. 
the  king  any  further  assurances  for  his  fidelity, 
it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  this  event 
was  only  preparatory  to  a  change  of  conduct 
in  the  pope,  whenever  his  interest  might 
seem  to  require  it 

The  march  of  the  French  army  towards  FcnUnand 
Naples  was  marked  by  cruelty,   rapine,  and  » ««t«^y«* 
blood.     The  fortresses  of  Montefortino  and  J^^^^ 
and   Monte   S.   Giovanni   for  a  short  time  capes  ub* 
retarded  their  progress ;  hut  Che  attack  of  '^"« 
their  artillery  was  irresistible,  aad  the  sol- 
diers employed  in  the  defence  of  these  places 
were    indiscriininately    put    to    the   sword« 
Apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French, 
and  appr^Mensive  that  his  retreat  to  Naples 
Bfiiglht  be  cut  dff  by  a  detachment  under  the 
command  of  the  mareschal  De  Gies,  whotn 
Charles  had  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  Fer- 
dinand afaGEfidotied  his  camp  at  S.  Germano, 
and  retired  to  Capua,  so  closely  pursued  by 

C!harleS| 


noured  with  the  rank  of  a  cardinal.  Such  was  the  fratero4 
intercourse  which  at  this  period  subsisted  between  the  Ma- 
hometan  chief  and  the  head  of  the  christiaQ  churd>i  v. 


N 
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CHAP.    Charks,  that  he  left  out  the  road  a  part  of 
_  his  artillery ;  and  the  intrenchments  which 

A.D.ti0c  he  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  were  occu^ 
pied  by  the  French  in  the  evening.  On  his 
arrival  at  Capua,  he  received  information, 
that  an  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Naples, 
which  required  his  personal  interference. 
Committing,  therefore,  the  chief  command 
of  his  army  to  Trivulzio,  he  hast^ed  to  his 
capital,  intending  to  return  the  following 
day ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  place, 
than  Trivulzio  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  to  surrender  the  city  to  him,  and 
join  his  arms.  This  act  of  treachery,  which 
stamps  the  character  of  this  eminent  soldier 
with  indelible  disgrace,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  throw- 
ing off  all  obedience,  and  es^er  to  anticipate 
the  plunder  of  the  French,  licentiously  sack- 
ed the  place ;  and  the  count  of  Piti^jUano, 
and  Virginio  Orsino,  who  had,  under  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  king,  retired  to  Nola,  were 
made  prisoners/a^  On  his  return  from  Na- 
ples, 


faj  ^*  Gduyjourmesine,  par  maniere  subdlle, 
**  Fut  prins  a  Nosle  le  domp  seigneur  Vicgile ; 
**  Semblablemeni  le  conte  Petelinne, 
*^  Qui  aux  Fran^oys  cuydoit  (aire  do  Fasne." 

Veggier  d'  Mmniur- 
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pies,  Ferdinand  was  met,  at  the  distance  of  chap. 
two  miles  from  Capua,  by  a  depuUtipn  of 


the  inhabitants,  who  abprized.  him  of  the  ^•^•^^* 
calamities  which  thjey  had  suffered.  The 
surrender  of  diis,  place  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
which  seefQed  ingloriously  to  vie  with  each 
other,  which  should  first  make  its  submission 
to  the  conqueror.  Betrayed  by  his  comman- 
ders, and  abandoned  by  his  subjec.ts,  Ferdi^ 
nand  retired  to  his  residence  at  CasUl-nuQVo ; 
where,  having  assembled  together  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Naples,  he  ex- 
plained  to  them  the  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  actuated  in  assuming  the  royal  authority, 
and  lamented  that  his  endeavours  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  the  severity  and  misconduct  of 
his  ancestors,  had  been  prevented  by  the  ca* 
lamities  of  the  "house  of  Aragon.  He  then 
released  them  frcMn  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
homage  which  they  had  so  lately  taken  to 
to  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  gave  them  his 
permission  to  negotiate  with  the  French  mo- 
narch for  their  safety  and  privil^es,  in  such 
manner  as  might  seem  expedient  to  them. 
These  sentiments  were  not  heard  by  the  po- 
pulace without  compassion ;  but  all  hopes  of 
resisting  the  approaching  torrent,  had  now 
vanished;  and ^  Ferdinand,  being  informed 
VOL.  li  X  that 
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c  fiA  p.   t]|2it  the  insurgenta  in  die  city  had  attacked 

^  palace,  and  being  also  apprehensive  that  at« 


A.  D.  1405.  tempts  would  be  made  to  seize  his  person,  ind 
deliver  him  a  prisoner  to  Charles,  privately 
with  drew  from  the  castle,  and)  accMapanied 
by  his  uncle  Federigo,  the  queen  <lowager  o£ 
Naples,  widow  of  Ferdinand  I.  atod  her 
daughter  Joanna,  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
harbour,  whei^e  he  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Ischia*  Adversity  is  the  natural  parent 
of  resignation,  and,  as  the  prospect  of  hit 
native  place  vanished  from  his  sight,  the  fu- 
gitive monarch  was  freqnently  -  heard  to  re« 
peat  with  the  Psalmist,  *^  tJnless  God  keep 
**  the  city,  the  vigils  of  the  keepers  are 
*«  vain''— Y«; 

On  his  arrival  at  Ischia,  an  incident  oc- 
cured  which  shewed  that,  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  was  not  devoid 
either  of  courage  or  promptitude.  On  his 
demanding  admission  for  himself  and  his 
followers  into  the  castle,  his  lieutenant,  Giusf* 
to  della  dandina,  who  had  already  held  se« 
cret  intelligence  with  the  French,    refused 

to 


(a) *'  Nisi  dominus  custodierit  dviutcnit  fniscni 

'*  vigilat  qui  custodit  «am."  v.  Qmrnori.  lit.u  1.  70. 
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to  receive  tbem  within  the  wallf.     A  parley   <5Hap. 
took  place,  in  which  Candiiia  at  length  con-  * 

sented  that  the  kine  should  enter  alone;  ^^i^^ 
probably  with  an  intention  of  securing  his 
person.  The  gates  were  accordingly  opened 
to  him ;  but  the  lieutenant  na  sooner  made 
his  appearance,  than  the  king,  drawing  a  cara- 
bine from  beneath  his  cloak,  shot  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  The  soldiers,  alarmed  at  the 
fate  of  dieir  commander,  and  awed  by  the 
courage  of  t^e  king,  submitted  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  his  followers  immediately  possessed 
themselves  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February^ 
14959  Charles  VIIL  entered  the  city  ef  Na- 
pies,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  acclamati- 
ons of  the  inhabitantsYayl  On  this  occasioiii, 
it  was  observed,  that  the  adherents  and 
lavourites  of  the  Aragonese  family,  wha  tmHieet* 
had  existed  by  their  liberality,  and  been  ^  o^  ni- 
-exalted  by  their  kindness,  were  the  first  to 


Chftilei 

vm. 


plosand 


express  Iheir  attachment  to  the  new.  sove-  thegovern- 
reijrn-/*;    But  simikr  situations  have,  in  all  "^^^^ ^* 

X  2  countnea, 


faj  Guicciard.  lib.  u  1.  71.    Man,  (U  Commines,  tir, 
ti«  chap.  13* 

fbj  VergUr  d  *  Honneur.    Muratori  4Utes  the  number  of 

his 
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CHAP,   countries,  produced  similar  instances  of  in- 
'      gratitude ;  and  it  can  occasion  no   surprise,^ 

A.  D.  149$.  ^ji^^  the  creatures  of  a  court  or  a  faction, 
who  are  actuated  by  no  motives  but  those 
of  their  own  interest,  slK>uld,  under  every 
change,  adhere  to  the  same  rule  of  conduct. 
I  Before  his  departure^  Ferdinand  had  com- 
mitted the  command  of  the  distel-nuavo  to 
Alfonso  Dayaloft,  marquis  of  Pescara ;  who, 
amidst  the  defection  of  all  the  rest  .of  the 
Neapolitan  nobility,  continued  to  defend  the 
place  with  unshaken  fidelity;  and  Charles, 
therefore,  after  vbiting  the  cathedral,  nvas 
conducted  to  his  apartments  in  Castel-Capu 
ano^  the  ancient  residence  of  his  ancestors 
of  the  house  of  Anjou.  Here  he  received 
the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  The  Nea- 
politan barons  expressed  to  him  an  uniform 
obedience.  The  remoter  cities  and  provinces 
'  sent  deputations  to  acknowledge  their  sub* 
mission  to  his  authority ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  thirteen  days  from  the  time  of  his  depar* 
tnre  from  Rome,  Charles  had  the  satbfactioa 
of  finding  himself  the  acknowledged  sove- 
reign of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The 

his  army,  on  his  entering  Naples,  at  thirty  thousand  men ; 
independent  of  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  Tuscan  fortres- 
ses, in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Neapolitan  state.     Annalij  voL  ix.  /.  579. 
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The  intelligence  of  this  important  event,    C5  H  a  p; 
was  received  with  very  different  sensations,  ' 

by  the  different  states  of  Italy.     In  Florence,    -*•  ^-  *^- 

.  A.  SX,  flO* 

whither  the  king  had  sent  the  new  cardinal 
Brissonet,  to  solicit  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Contempo- 
^overnment,    it  was  celebrated  with  formal  on,  ©n  that 
processions  and  ostensible  rejoicings.    What-  wenu 
ever  wei:e  the  feelings  of  Alexander  VI. ,  he 
betrayed  no  external  symptoms  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  contented  himself  with  sarcastic.ally 
observing,  thai  tfu  French  had  over-run  Italy 
with  wooden  spurs,  and  conquered  k  with  cfialk ; 
alluding  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  their 
officers,  who,  when  riding  out  for  their  amuse- 
ment, used  only  pointed  wood  instead  of  spurs ; 
and  to  the  practice  of  their  foragers,  who 
marked  with  chalk  such  houses  as  were  fixed 
upon  for  the  habitations  of  the  soldiery. faj 

But 

/aj  Jfardi,  VUa  fi  Antonio .  Giacomino  Ttbaldini  Males- 
pinif  p.  18.     Fior.  1597. 

The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Italian  states,  re- 
ceived, however,  a  severer  reprebetision  from  the  pen  of 
Antonio  Tebaldeo;  who,  with  honest  indignation,  has  thus 
recorded  the  degradation  of  his  country : 

SONNET. 

Not  Ivith  so  prompt  a  foot  fierce  Hannibal 

Rush'd  o'er  thy  fields ;  nor  e'er  amid  th'  alarms 
Of  Gothic  fury  and  barbarian  arms, 
Didst  thou  so  tame  and  unresisting  fall, 

Ah 
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CHAP.     -  But  although  Charles  VIII.  had  thus  sue- 

.'  ceeded  in  his  enterprize  against  the  kingdom 

A  *^*^   of  Naples,  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  to 

secure  his  acquisitions.      The  Castel-nuara^ 

and 


Ah  whence  these  terron,  thai  thy  Mot  sqipad. 

Inglorious  Italy  1  whilst  Corwrard  springs 

The  Gallic  cock,  and  claps  his  conqu'ring  wix^ ; 

Nor  hears  the  voice  of  answering  vengeance  call  ? 
Just  is  thy  doom :  for  now  that  honoured  earth. 

That  gave  to  Scipio  and  Gamilltts  birth, 

Sudanqialus,  Midas,  Grassus  claim. 
Oflcei  fai  thy  better  days,  a  cackling  goose, 

From  the  Taipdan  rock  could  scare  thy  fees ; 

-—Now  eagles,  serpents,  lions — all  are  tame. 

This  rude  production  of  a  contemporary  poet,  may  at 
least  serve  to  call  to  recollection,  the  elegant  sonnet  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Filicaja,  written  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  French  and  the 
Imperialists  made  Italy  once  more  the  theatre  of  their  hos« 
tUities*    For  these  sonnets,  v*  Jppettdix$  Jfo*  TJM* 

SONNET. 

Italia !  thou  to  whom  in  evil  hour. 
The  fatal  boon  of  beauty  nature  gave, 
Yet  on  thy  front  the  sentence  did  engrave. 
That  ceaseless  woe  should  be  thy  only  dower ! 

Ah  were  that  beauty  less,  or  more  thy  power ! 
That  he  who  now  oon^>els  thee  to  his  arms, 
Might  gaxe  with  cold  indiflTrence  on  thy  charms. 
Or  tremble  at  thine  eye's  indignant  lower  \ 

Then 
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'       wad  CastiUa  delTUwOj  both  fortresfieAof  un*   ghap. 

ccHiunoii  strength,  yet  retained  their  4fegUnc€      • 
I     to  their  former,  sovereign.    The  first  attack  of  a*  ^'  ^«0<- 
\     the  French  artillery  itM  upon  the  CasUl-nuwo^ 

which  .surrendered  in  a  few  days.  The  CasUU$  OmOM  m- 
deWUo^o  made  a  loneer  resistance;  but  the  ^'^  ^ 
impetuous  cannonading  of  the  French*    at  ^^^^^ 
length  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  necessity  of 
a  capituhition,  by  which  they  were  suffered 
to  depart  in  safety,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March/o^    The  valuable  effects  contained  in 
these  fortresses,  were  distributed  by  the  king 
amongst  lus  followers,  without  discrimination; 
it  having  been  sufficient  to  ask,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  share. of  the  spoil//r^ 

Nor  ifas, Charles  yet  at  rest  in  his  new  pes- 
s^sion^.  Whatever  might  be  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  the  title  by  which  he  immedi- 
ately held  it,  was  his  sword ;  and  Ferdinand, 

by 


Then  slioukist  thou  not  observe,  in  glittVing  line, 
Ffom  the  high  Alps  embattled  throngs  descend, 
And  Gallic  herds  pollute  thy  Po's  clesir  wave ; 

Nor,  whilst  eneompass'd  close  by  spears  not  thine, 
Shoul'dst  thou  by  foreign  hands  thy  rights  defend, 
Conqu'ring  or  conquered,  evermore  a  slave. 

(a)  Fergier  d'Honnmr. 

fbj  *'  11  les  donna,"  says  CommineSi  '^  a  ceux  qui  les 
demandoyent."  Mem.  liv.  vii.  ch.  13* 
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CHAP.    t)y  relinquishing  his  dominions  only  to  a  su- 

'       jperior  force)  was  justified  in  attempting  their 

A.  D.  1499.    recovery,  whenever  an  occasion  should  present 

itself.  Aware  of  these  circumst^iiQces,  Charles 

^*Mkt«^  became    desirous  of  entering  into  a  neeoti- 

obiiinfrom  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  obtainihg  from  Fer- 
Ferdiouid    dinand  a  voluntary  resignation  Of  his  rights* 
oSSr  ^^  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  Federigo, 
uncle  of  the  king,  then  at  Ischk,  requesting 
an  interview  with  him  at  Naples^  and  offering 
four  hostages  for  his  return.     Federigo  accor^^ 
dingly  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  Charles 
proposed,  that,  if  the  king  his  nephew  would 
relinquish  his  crown,    he  would  grant  him 
a  territory  in  France,    with   a  considerable 
revenue,  and  would  also  honourably  provide 
for  Federigo,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
Aragon.     In  reply  to  this  proposition,  Fede- 
rigo did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  king,  that  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  his  nephew,  to  know  that  he  would  assent 
to  no  conditions  that  would  deprive  him  of  his 
crown,'  or  remove  him  from  his  subjects.  That 
if  these  preliminaries  could  be  conceded,  he 
should  be  ready  to  enter  into  further  negoti- 
ations,   but  that  Ferdinand  was  determined 
either  to  live  or  die  a  king.     After  a  second 
interview,  equally  fruitless,  though  conducted 
with  circumstances  of  apparent  respect  and 

civility, 
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civility,  Federigo  took  his  departure,  and  re-  C  B  A  p. 

turned  to  announce  the  result  of  his  voyage  to  , 

his  nephew,  who  yet  remained  at  Ischia  to  ^  »•"••■ 
wait  the  issue  of  it/o/ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Charles  employed  q_|^|  ^ 
his  time  during  his  residence  at  Naples,  an  chutei  ai 
exact  diary  has  been  preserved  by  hi^  faithful  Na^e^ 
attendant,  Andre  de  la  Vigne.     But  the  ob- 
servation of  this  humble  annalist,  has  seldom 
penetrated  beyond  the  external  ceremonies 
and  common  occurrences  of  the  day.     We 
may,  however,  discover,  that  the  king  dis- 
played a  rigid  punctuality  in  paying  his  devo- 
tions every  morning  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  Naples,  and  that  he  occasionally  diversified 
his  amusements,  by  an  excursion  to  Poggio 
Reale/bJ  a  seat  of  the  Neapolitan  sovereigns, 

situated 


faj  Guicciard.  lib,  u  y.  i.  p.  84. 

fb)  **  II  alloit  quelquefois"  says  Commines,  translating 
the  appellation  into  French,  "  au  Mont  imperiale;"  which 
has  led  his  commentator,  Denis  Sauvage,  to  conjecture,  that 
He  went  "  en  manteau  imperiale,  pour  venir  a  ce  qu'  aucuns 
*'  disent  qui'l  fut  couronne  pour  empereur  de  Constantino- 
'*  pie."  Such  is  the  authority  on  which  an  Historiogra- 
pher du  irks  ChrilUn  Roiy  Henri  //.  would  imply  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Freilch  suHiarchs  to  the  empire  of  th^  east)! 
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c  b  AK  s^ujtted  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city.  The 
*       king  appears  also  to  have  been  highly  de- 

^».  Mfii.  lighted  with  the  wonderful  display  of  courage 
and  agility  exhibited  by  a  daughter  of  the 
duchess  of  Melfi ;  who,  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother,  rode  her  courser  at  full  speed,  and 
afterwards  went  through  the  various  exercises 
of  a  cavalier;  insomuch,  that  the  ann^ist  as- 
sures U8»  it  was  a  miracle  to  see  a  young  lady 
perform  such  *^  outrageous  feats;"  nor  can  he 
believe  that  the  warlijLe  dames  who  opposed 
th^  Grecians,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  could  have 
{>e(fonQed  one  hundredth*part  of  what  was 
ihen  represented.  On  the  twenty-third  day 
of  April  asolenm  tournament  was  proclaimed; 
which  was  daily  renewed  until  the  first  of 
May;  and  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
persons,  as  well  from  Florence  as  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  of  Naples/o^  The  royal  hand  was  how- 
ever 


j£ejK.  ie  CtfjKm.  Ub*  vii.  fi&4^«  14.  This  palace  was  buill 
by  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  on  his  return  from  his  sue- 
cessful  expedition  against  the  Turks  at  Otranto.  A  very 
.curious  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Vergier  d*Honneur  of 
vMuhre  de  la  Yigne.    v*  Appendix^  Ko.  XLUL. 

(a)  **  Et  apres  disner  alia  le  ray  aux  lices,  ou  se  devoy- 
<*  «nt  faire  les  joustes,  et  la  tmiva  Is  toy  plusieurs  grans 

^*  seigneurs. 
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» 

ever  employed  with  more  safety,  if  not  with  chap. 
more  efiBcacy,  in  touching  those  aflfected  witii  ^__ 
the  evil,  who  sought,  in  the  condescension  of  ^  »•  ^^^ 
the  king,  a  remedy  for  their  sufferings.  Thus 
prone  have  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  gene* 
rally  been,  to  disregard  those  calamities  which 
they  might  have  alleviated,  and  to  attempt  tha 
relief  of  those  which  are  beyond  their  power 
to  cure.  On  paying  his  devotions  in  the 
church  of  St.  Januarius,  the  head  of  the  mar* 
tyr  was  exhibited  to  him,  and  the  vessel  pro^ 
duced  which  contained  a  portion  of  his  blopdi 
which  appeared  consolidated,  like  a  stone  { 
but  on  being  touched  by  the  king  with  a  silver 
wand,  and  placed  on  the  altar  before  the 
head  of  the  saint,  it  began  tp  dissolve,  grow 
warm,  and  boil,  to  the  astonishment  of  Charles 
and  his  attendants,  who  were  assured  that 
this  blood  was  privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven, 

and 


*'  seigvoirs,  tant  de  FlorQQce  que  d'ltaUo,  &  des  damn  du 
*'  pays,  especiellementde  Nappies;  &  furent  faites  les  die* 
"  tes  joustcs  en  une  grant  rue,  pres  le  chasteau^nouve,  de- 
^  vant  une  eglise,  fbndee  des  rois  de  GeciUe ;  (Sicily)  c'est 
**  a  scftvoir  de  ceulx  d' Ai^ou.  Et  dttreiCQl  iei  dictes  jou9« 
**  its  des  le  Mecredy,  xxni.  jour  d'Avril,  jusques  au  pre- 
*'  mierjour  de  Mai.  £t  se  nommerent  les  tenafisdude- 
**  dans  des  dictes  joustes  CkasHUon  it  Beurdill^nJ'  Arg. 
d'Honmur* 
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C  H  A  P«   and  never  dissolved  but  at  the  prayers  of  tho 
L.  j«st/a; 

Whilst  the  French  monarch  was  thus  con- 
'^^^  suming,  in  the  most  abject  superstition,  or  the 
^l^^.  most  puerile  amusements,  that  time  which  he 
rittanoe  of  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  regulation  and 
^^1^**  government  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions, 
Ferdinand  had  proceeded  from  the  island  of 
Ischia  to  Sicily,  to  consult  with  his  father, 
Alfonso,  on  the  most  likely  measures  for  re- 
storing the  fortunes  of  the  family.  He  found 
him  at  Messina,  in  a  convent,  surrounded  by- 
monks,  passing  his  days  in  abstinence,  and  his 
nights*  in  prayen  The  result  of  their  delibe- 
rations was  such  as  appeared  likely  to  answer 
the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but,  in  dangerous 
situations,  there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be 
apprehended  as  the  recurring  to  expedients 
which  are  worse  than  the  existing  evil ;  and  a 
serious  consideration  would  Uave  shewn  them, 
that  of  all  the  means  of  assistance,  the  sup- 
pott  and  interference  of  Ferdinand  of  Spaia 
was  the  most  to  be  deprecated.     The  motives 

by 


faj  VtrgUr  dCibnneur* 
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by  which  they  wiere  induced  to  have  recourse    ^  ?^  ^' 
to  his  protection,  are  not  indeed  difficult  to    . 
be  discovered.     Ferdinand  was  already  pos-    ^^^*{2t 
sessed  of  the   island  of  Si<:ily  ;faj  and  the 
vicinity  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as  the  ' 

French  monarch,  who  was  avowedly  meditat- 
ing fresh  conquests,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
in  his  mind  ap|M*ehensions  for  its  ultimate 
safety ;  whilst  the  near  relationship  that  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  royal  house  of 
Naples,  might  be'  supposed  to  indi|ce  him  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  misfortunes. 
But,  whilst  the  abdicated  and  exiled  monarchs 
were  thus  flattering  themselves  with  the  ad- 
Vantages  to  be  derived  from  his  support,  they 
ought  also  to  have  considered,  that  this  ambi- 
tious and  politic  prince  was  the  unquestion- 
able legitimate  heir  of  Alfonso  I.  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  Sicily,  and  Naples ;  and  that  he  might 
naturally  regard  as  a  dero^tion  of  his  her^i-  ^ 
tary  rights,  the  bequest  of  the  crown  of  Na- 
ples 


faj  Dr.  Robertson  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Ferdinand 
<<  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily ^  by  violating 
*^  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood." 
flisi,  of  Charles  F,  book  i.  Ferdinand  having  succeeded  to 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Sicily,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  John,  king  of  Arajjon  and  Sicily,  the  brother  of  Al« 
fenso  I. 
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€  ft  A  p.   pics  by  Alfonso,  to  his  illegitimate  son,  Ferdi* 
>  nand  I.  the  grandfather  of  its  last  possessor* 

A.  D.  14^.  ii  is  true  he  had  not  only  long  acquiesced  in 
this  separation  of  the  dominions  of  his  house, 
but  had  married  his  sister  to  his  cousin,  Ferdi*- 
nand  I.  But  as  the  Fortunes  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan branch  declined,  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish  house  had  increased ; 
and  it  might,  therefore,  justly  have  been  sus- 
pected, that  its  representative  might  now 
assert  his  claims,  which  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  so  long  dormant,  not  perhaps  from  his 
moderation,  but  from  his  inability  to  enforce 
them.  These  obvious  suggestions  were,  how- 
ever, overlooked,  or  disregarded,  in  the  panic 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  the  French; 
and  the  fatal  resolution  was  adopted  of  apply- 
ing to  Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  his  assistance. 
Bernardo  Bemaudo,  secretary  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  was  the  ambassador  employed  on  this 
occasion.  He  wa^  received  with  great  atten- 
tion. The  Spanish  monarch  had  not  observed 
with  indifference  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  Italy,  but  had  already  intimated  to 
Charles,  that  he  should  consider  his  attack  on 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  himself.  He  had  indeed  engaged,*]by 
a  solemn  oath,  not  to  interfere  in  this  contest ; 
but  on  examining  the  puiport  of  this  engage- 
ment 
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ment  it  was  discovered,  that  it  contained  a  re*    <3  tt  a  p. 

XV 

•enration  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  which  it  - 
was  contended  would  be  materially  affected  by  ^  ^'  ^^' 
the  proceedings  of  Charles  VIIL  and  besidesi 
the  restriction  against  the  interference  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  on  condition,  that 
Charles  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  crown  <^ 
Naples ;  a  proposition  which  it  was  as  easy  to 
deny  as  to  assert.  A  powerful  armament  was 
therefore  provided,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Gonsalvo  Fernandez,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  of  the  family  of  Aguilar,  a  com* 
mander  of  acicnowledged  talents,  courage^ 
and  experience ;  who  immediately  repaired 
to  Sicily,  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  circum-* 
stances  might  require ;  and,  by  his  subsequent 
victories,  converted  the  appellation  of  Thi 
great  Captain^  originally  used  by  his  coimtry* 
men  merely  to  designate  his  authority,  into  a 
title  which  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  hii 
name,  as  expressive  of  his  superior  ^abilities 
and  virtues. 

Nor  was  the  progpesa  of  the  Frendi  arms 
regarded  without  jealousy  and  dread  by  the  Letgne  !>•• 
other  states  of  Italy;  and  particularly  by  the  ♦^f"^ 
person  who  had  been  the  first  and  most  active  ^^  fy^ 
promoter  of  the  enterprize,  the  restless  Lo^  oppoiing 
dovico  ^fgrsa.     The  extraordinary  talents  of  ^^«»^- 

this 
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CHAP,  this  misguided  politiciani  like  sharp  imple- 
'       ments  in  the  hands  of  an  awkward  artificer, 

A,  D.  1491  not  only  defeated  his  intended  purpose,  but 
in  the  result  generally  proved  injurious  to 
himself.  Gould  he  have  been  contented  with 
the  rank  and  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
among  the  states  of  Italy,  without  soliciting 
the  interference  of  the  French ;  or,  after  the 
arrival  and  success  of  Charles  VIIL  had  he 
maintained  his  fidelity,  and  assisted  the  king 
in  securing  his  new  acquisitions,  and  returning 
in  safety  beyond  the  Alps ;  in  either  case,  he 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  enjoyed  with- 
out interruption  his  ill-acquired  authority; 
but  there  seems  to  exist  in  some  persons  such 
a  propensity  to  evil,  as  induces  them  to  over- 
look the  plainest  dictates  of  their  own  interest, 
if  they  happen  to  be,  as  they  generally  are, 
in  unison  with  morality  and  good-faith.  Even 
before  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Naples,  Lodo- 
vico  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
senate  of  Venice,  for  intercepting  and  cutting 
him  off  on  his  return  to  France ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  1495t  ^  league  was  con- 
cluded at  Venice,  among  the  Italian  states,  un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  the  defence  of  their 
dominions,  and  the  prptection  of  christen*' 
dom  against  the  Turks,  but  in  fact  to  oppose 
the  French  monarch  on  his  return  from  Na- 
ples. 
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pies. fa)     This  combination,  which  was  called    CHAF. 
the  holy  league,  the  ihost  formidable  that  Eu-  __^ 
rope  had  then  seen,  was  acceded  to,  not  only    ^-  ^-  *^- 
by  the  states  of  Venice  and  of  Milan,  but  by 
Alexander  VI.  who  eagerly  availed  himself 
of  any  opportunity  that  might  protect  him 
against  the  dreaded  power  of  the  French.  The 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  were  also  parties  to  the  convention ; 
and  those  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power,  by 
which  the  Italians  had  long  regulated  their 
VOL.  I.  y  respective 


faj  Machiavelli  thus  animadverts  on  the  conduct  of  Lo- 
dovico,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  first  Deannale  : 

**  Conobbe  allor  la  sua  stultitia  certa  s 
*'  £  dubitando  cader  nella  fossa 
^^  Che  con  tanto  sudor  s'havea  aperta, 

*^  N^  li  bastando  sua  natural  possa, 

*'  Fece  quel  Duca,  per  salvare  il  tutto» 

*^  Go'}  Papa,  IsDperio,  e  Marco,  testa  grossa/' 

« 

•       I  « 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what  simplicity  Philip  de 
Commines,  who  was  then  ambassador  of  the  French  king  at 
Venice,  relates  the  manner  in  which  he  was  imposed  upon 
by  the  artifices  of  the  Venetian  Doge  and  senators,  who  flat- 
tered him  with  personal  attentions,  and  assurances  of  amity, 
till  this  formidable  league,  which  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  proclaimed  with  ex traovdinary  magnificence  at  Venice, 
was  fully  completed.  This  narration,  which  occupies  the 
16th  chapter  of  his  seventh  book,  is  highly  interesting,  and 
deserves  an  attentive  perusal. 
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CHAP,    respective  governments,  were  thus  extended 
_  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps/o^     But 

A.s,uof.  ^^hilst  the  ostensible  views  of  this  powerful 
combination  were  industriously  laid  before- 
the  world,  it  was  secretly  proposed,  that  they 
should  unite  their  forces  in  divesting  Charles 
VIII.  of  the  conquest  which  he  had  so  easily 
obtained.  To  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  Monarch  should  assist  his  relations 
of  the  house  of  Aragon,  in  the  recovery  of 
their  dominions ;  that,  the  Venetians  should 
send  a  powerful  naval  armament  to  occupy 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
that  Lodovico  Sforza  should  oppose  the  arri- 
val of  further  succours  to  the  French  through 
the  states  of  Milan.  It  was  also  stipulated, 
that  considerable  sums  of  money  should  be 
advanced  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  to  enable  them  to  carry  an  effective 
war  into  the  provinces  of  France*  To  the 
completion  of  this  league,  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  states  of  Italy  was  highly  desirable; 
but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  true  Italian 
policy,  whilst  he  permitted  his  son  Alfonso 
to  join  the  allies  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 

horse. 


faj  This  treaty  is  preserved  in  Linig^  (k/iex  Malim  di« 
plonudicus^  lom»  i.  /•  111. 


llor«e,  ai  a  frtipendiary  to  thfe  duitd  tf  *MUaot   f^94F> 
professed  his  det^nnlnatipn  to  adh^ce  to  hb         \^ 
formeir  .QBgs^emeats ;    and   the  Florejortinesi  .^  »**»*• 
well  Aws^re  that,  in  case  of  hostiiilties,  tb^y 
would  hi  the  first  tp  ^icptrience  the  rosenh 
ment  ;of  the  French  monarch,  and  Hot  Icisf 
jealousi  ^  the  power  of  the  Venetians  than 
of  the  success  of  the  French,  refused  to  ha* 
come  parties  to  the  cpnvention/a^ 

The  exultation  which  the  Nttapolitana  had 
expressed  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  sovereign^ 
was  not  of  long  continuance.     Noibwithstand-  DiiMtnfrc. 
ing  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by  ^  "    u. 
Charles  to  particular  cities,  which  had  been  um  with 
the  first  to  acknowledge  his   authority,  the  ^^'■■'^ 
people  soon  perceived  their  error,  in  exchang- 
ing the  well-regulated,  though  severe  govern- 
ment  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  for  the  licen- 
tious misrule  of  Ihe  French.     The  great  ba- 
rons of  the  realm,  instead  of  receiving  thos^' 
favours  which  they  expected  as  the.reward  of 
their  ready  submission,  were  deprived  of  their 
offices  and  their  domains,  which,  with  the 
exception  of   two  or  three  instances^  were 
conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate  li- 
berality,   upon  his  ablest  generals,  and  his 

*         Y  a  most 


»...     <    l'    1,  I       ■       ■  *'  .......  I  I   .. 

'  (a)  Cuicciard.  Sioria  iliaL  lib.  ii.  1,  89. 
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CHAP,   most  wi^Fthless  dependants/o^     The  French 


IV. 


soldiery,  dispersed  through  different  part^  of 
A.  D.  1405.  the  country,  were  restrained  by  na  conside- 
rations of  either  humanity,  honour,  or  de- 
cency ;  and  the  Italian  writers  have  com- 
plained, that  even  the  sanctuaries  of  religious 
chastity  were  not  always  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  their  brutal  violence./ifr^  Under 
these  circumstances  it  can  occasion  no  sur-^ 
prise,  that  the  Neapolitans  should  have  con- 
ceived a  speedy  aversion  to  their  new  gover- 
nors; and  Guicciardini  might  with  ssSety 
have  rested  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  human  nature,  without  seek- 
ing for  it  in  the  levity  and  instability  of  the 
people/f^ 

Na 


■* — n 


faj  *^  Taus  etats  et  offices"  sayi  Gouunines,  **  furent 
^*  doimes  aux  Francois,  &  deux  ou  trois."  I  suspect  that 
Giannone  hat  misunderstood  this  passage,  when  he  sajTs, 
<'  Tutte  le  autoritS,  e  carichi  furono  oonferiti  a  due^  o  tcf 
^*  Franzesi."     Sloriadi  Jfapoli^  lib.  xxix.  ckap.  S* 

.  For  a  very  ju^t  account  of  the  general  character  of  the 
French  in  their  conquests,  v.  Robertson's  HUtorjf  of  Scoh 
Umd^  b.  iu  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

fbj  Coriof  Storia  di  MilaM^  parU  vii.  p.  030.  BetU'* 
4tHi^  Folio  i'amu  sul  tarro.  p.  9.  b. 

(c)  *<  Talc  «  la  natura  de'  popoli,  iacUiiata  a  sperare  pii^ 

**  dt 
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No  sooner  did  Charles  receive  informa-   cha1». 

IV. 

lion  of  the  formidable  league,  so  unexpect-  ' 

cdly  formed  between  the  princes  of   Italy   a.d.i#9». 

and 


**  di  quel  che  ai  debbe,  cd  a  tolerart  maaeo  di  quel  che  i 
**  necessario,  e  ad  avere  sempre  io  &stidio  le  cose  presend; 
*'  e  speciabnente  degli  habitatori  del  regno  di  N^poli,  i 
'*  quail,  tra  tutti  i  popoli  d'  Italia,  sono  notati  di  instable 
^*  liti,  e  di  cupiditi  di  cose  nuove."  Guiccardm  lib.  ii.  r.  i. 
/.  00. 
.  » 

That  the  Neapolitans  should  express  their  aversion  cai»^ 
tiously,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  surprising;  yet  the  voice  of  complaint 
-was  not  wholly  silent,  and  the  following  lines  of  Grinitus, 
addressed  to  Bernardo  Garaffa,  one  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
Naples,  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  a  national 
sentiment,   f.  Appendix^  /To.  XLIV. 


ODE. 

Thy  sad  lament,  my  friend,  forbear; 
Nor  longer  pour  the  fruitless  tear. 
Enough  to  patriot  sorrows  given. 
Think  not  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 

We  feel  the  fates,  and  own  their  sway, 
Whilst  Naplis  sinks,  a  hapless  prey ; 
Her  iron  bondage  doom'd  to  moum, 
TiU  that  auspicious  hour  return, 
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CHA.p«    and  the  other  European  states,  than  he  in- 
*       stantly  became  sensible  of  the  dangers    of 
A.D.i49«.    his'  situation,  and  was  no  less  impatient  to 
Coronation  V^^  ^^*  newiy  acquired  dominions,  and  re- 
ofCharks    turn  to  France,  than  he  had  lately  been  to 
vin.at      possess   himself  of   the    crown   of  Naples, 
He  uqm  •  perceived  that  the  treaties,  "which 
he  hsid  T^ith  so  much  precaution,  and  by  so 
niany  sacrifices,   concluded  with  the  Euro^ 
pean  jiovereigns,  had  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  extricate  him-^ 
ttlf  without  great  difficulty.     The  desertion 
of  Lodoyico  Sforza  convinced  him  that  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  Italian 

.  allies, 


When  to  his  native  soil  restor'd, 
She  hails  again  her  former  lord ; 
Him  who  recalls  her  ancient  fame, 
And  vindicates  her  honoured  name. 

Yet  when  that  happier  dawn  shall  rise, 
My  mortal  vision  ill  descries ; 
And  duhious  is  the  voioe.  divine^ 
Responsive  from  Apollo's  shrine. 

But,  hark !  along  the  sounding  poles,' 
Signal  of  hope,  the  thunder  rolls; 
And  soon  th'  avenging  bolt  shall  fall 
That  checb  the  fury  of  the  Gaul, 
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srllies)    and  that  his   only  hopes  of  safety   ^^^' 
must  rest  on  the  courage  of  his  artay,    in  * 

forcing  his  way  through,  the  hostile  states  ^^^^J^: 
of  Italy.  Critical,  however,  as  his  situation 
might  be,  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  city 
of  Naples  without  the  ceremony  of  a  coro- 
nation. With  this  view  he  dispatched  an 
envoy  to  the  pope,  to  endeavour,  by  the 
assurance  of  his  protection  and  favour,  to 
detach  him  from  his  new  allies,  and  induce 
him  to  grant  the  bull  of  investiture.  But 
Alexander,  who  had  refused  to  assent  to  his 
request,  when  he  occupied  Rome  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army,  was  not  likely,  after 
the  alliances  which  he  had  lately  formed, 
to  comply  with  his  wishes/o^  This  disap- 
pointment 


(a)  Summonte,  SlorlU  di  Jfapoli.  lib*  vi.^.  517  (581) 
and  after  him  Giannone,  [lib.  xxix.  cap,  \u  p.  389]  posi- 
tively assert,  that  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the 
king,  expedited  to  him  the  bull  of  investiture,  and  appoint- 
ed a  legate,  who  performed  the  office  of  coronation.  It  is, 
however,  highly  probable,  that  these  two  judicious  and  na- 
tional historians,  have  on  this  occasion  fallen  into  an  error. 
Benedetti,  in  his  Failo  d'  arme  sul  Tarro^  asserts,  that 
Alexander  positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  (ing;  in  consequence  of  which  Charles,  forgetting  his 
expedition  to  Jerusalem,  threatened  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ments of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of  the  pope.  p.  9.  The 
negative  opinion  is  also  strongly  cortfirmed  by  the  Frehch  an- 
nalists. 
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CHAP,  pointment  did  not,  however,  deter  Gharldl 
_,J__  from  4iAplaying  to  the  Neapolitans,  befora 
A.  D.  1496.  his  departure,  a  splendid  pageant.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  May,  the  princes  aqd  chief 
nobility,  both  of  France  and  Naples,  and 
the  great  barons  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
^sembled  at  Poggio  ImperiaU^  and  accom* 
panied  the  king  in  a  solemn  procession  into 
the  city  of  Naples,  where  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entry,  as  king,  of  France,  Sicily,  and  Je- 
rusalem.  He  was  clad  in  a^  imperial  man, 
tie  ;  the  crown  on  his  head ;  in  his  right 
hand  he  held  the  ball  of  gold,  the  proud 
symbol  of  ^niversal  empire ;  in  his  left  the 
sceptre.  The  canopy  was  supported  by  some 
of  the  first  nobility  pf  N^ple9.  Qilbert  d^ 
Bourbon,  duke  de  Mompensier,  appeared 
as   lieutenant-eeneral,    and    viceroy   of  the 

kingdom. 


iialists.  Gommines  coldly  informs  us,  that  the  king  was 
crowned,  tiv,  vii.  chap,  14 ;  and  Andre  dela  Vigne,  although 
he  minutely  describes  the  ceremony  in  which  Charles  swore 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates  the  chief 
of  the  French  nobility  who  were  pr(»ent  pn  tfiat  occasion, 
neither  notices  the  papal  investiture,  nor  even  asserts  that 
any  coronation  todc  place.  The  subs^ucnt  flight  of  Alex- 
ander, on  the  second  visit  of  the  king  to  Rome,  may  also 
be  admitted  as  an  additional  proof,  that  he  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  granting  his  sanction 
f/nr  the  coronation^ 
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kingdom.     Among  those  who  were  habited    chap. 
in  royal  mantles,    as  related    to  the    king,  ' 

were  Philip  de  firesse,  afterwards  duke  of  Sa-  ^  »•  »*«^ 
voy,  Monsieur  de  Foix,  Monsieur  de  Lux- 
emburg, and  Monsieur  de  Vendosme.  As 
he  entered  the  city,  he  was  met  by  great 
numbers  of  the  nobility  and  chief  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  wives,  who  presented  to 
him  their  children,  from  the  age  of  eight 
to  sixteen,  requesting  that  he  would  grant 
them  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  which 
he  readily  complied.  Jean  Daunay  perform- 
ed on  this  occasion  the  office  of  champion ; 
he  was  drest  in  complete  armour,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  If 
we  may  believe  de  la  Vigne,  the  citizens  of 
Naples  confessed  they  had  never  before  be- 
held so  accomplished  a  cavalier.  Proceeding 
(o  the  cathedral,  the  king  approached  the 
great  altar,  where  he  promised,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  new  subjects,  and  ^Vas  gratified 
by  the  temporary  assurances  of  their  loyalty 
3ind  allegiance./^Oyl  On  this  occasion  the  cele* 
brated  Pontano  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 

« 

king,  as  the  orator  of  the  people  of  Naples ; 

and 


faj  The  narrative  of  this  transaction,  from  the  Vergier 
4*  Honneur,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLV. 
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CHAP.  ^^^  tije  tenor  of  his  discourse,  which  was 
'       supposed  to  inculpate  the  unfortunate  mo- 

A.  D.  1495.  narchs  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  by  whom,he 
had  been  uniformly  fpyoured  and  protected, 
has  stained  his  character  with  the  indelible 
blot  of- ingratitude.  As  this  oration  has  not 
reached  the  present  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  de-> 
termine  how  far  the  accusation  against  him  is 
well  founded  ;  but  the  circumstance,  if  true, 
is  itself  unfavourable  to  the  fame  of  the  Nea- 
politan scholar,  and  it  may  readily  be  inferred, 
that  if  he  undertook  an  office  so  inconsistent 
with  his  own  honour,  he  would  not  display 

much  delicacy  in  its  execution/ayl 

But 

faj  It  was  most  probably  also  on  this  occasion,  that 
Rafikello  Brandolini,  called  Lippo  Brandolini  U  gicvane^ 
made  a  panegyric  oration  before  the  king,  which  he  imme- 
diately turned  into  verse ;  on  which  Charles  b  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  Magnus  orator^  summus  poela  /  It  is  certain 
that  tlie  monarch  conferred  on  RaflSiello  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  crowds,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  diploma, 
which  bears  date  at  Caste!  Capuano,  the  18th  May,  1495; 
in  which  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  bounty,  the  services 
which  Rafiaello  had  rendered  and  might  yet  render  to  the 
king,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  to 
advant^.  In  this  diploma  he  is  said  to  have  been  coats  a 
fuUiviiaie  ;  but  Mazzuchelli  conjectures  iram  his  appellation 
of  Lippo,  that  he  was  not  bom  blind,  v,  Mazz,  ScriUori 
d'llalia^  vol.  vi.  p,  2018.  tit,* Brandolini,  It  is  indeed  not 
improbable  that  Brandolini,  and  not  Pontano,  made  the 
oration  before  the  king  on  his  coronatioQ  at  Naple), 
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But  although  Charles  did  not  think  proper  ^?^^* 
any  longer  to  hazard  his  own  person-  in  the         ' 
defence  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions,  he  ^^^*2!!' 
judged  it  expedient  to  leave  a  part  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  his  most  able  ^^^  ^ 
generals,  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  of  tttam  t» 
the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  with    assu-  *'»««5e. 
ranees,  that  he  would  not  only  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  means  of  defence,   but 
would  shortly  return  into  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  a  more  powerful  army.     Of  all  the  mea- 
sures adoped  by  Charles  on  this  expedition, 
and  which  Commines  uniformly  represents  as 
a  series  of  errors  and  absurdities,  this,  upon 
which  he  makes  no  comment,  was  thetnost 
imprudent,  and  proved  in  the  event  the  most 
destructive.    Had  he  concentered  his  strength 
in  Naples,    and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
speediest  reinforcements,  either  by  the  passes 
of  thfe  Alps,  or  by  means  of  his  fleet,  it  would 
have  given  confidence  and  security  to  his  ad- 
herents, and  enabled  him  to  defend  himseljf 
against  the  meditated  attack ;  or,  had  he  de- 
termined to  relinquish  his  conquests  as  un- 
tenable, he  might  have  returned  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,    if  not  with  honour,  at  least 
with  safety  to  his  own  dominions ;   but  by 
dividiiig  his  forces,  he  exposed*  his  own  per* 
son  to  the  danger  of  an  attapk  from  the  supe- 
rior 


▲.JBk  10. 
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CHAP,  rior  numbers  of  his  enemies,  which  had  nearly 

IV.  , 

'  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  left  the  remainder 
A*  «.*!^  ^^  ^®  troops  to  support  a  hopeless  and  de- 
structive contest  with  the  arms  of  the  allies, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
On  quitting  the  capital,  he  entrusted  the  com* 
mand  of  his  forces  to  the  duke  de  Mompen- 
sier ;  who,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  or 
his  levity,  had  served  his  master  on  all  occa- 
sions with  courage  and  fidelity /aj  D' Aubig- 
ny,  who  had  been  recompensed  for  his  la- 
bours with  the  states  of  Acri  and  Squillazzo, 
and  the  title  of  grand  constable  of  Naples, 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Cala- 
bria. The  strong  holds  of  the  kingdom  were 
intrusted  by  Charles  to  his  most  experienced 
commanders.  Of  the  Italian  nobility,  the  fa- 
mily of  Colonna  availed  themselves  the  most 
eflectually  of  his  bounty,  and  were  appointed 
to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state ;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  at  their  request,  that  Charles 
retained  as  prisoners  the  count  of  Pitigliano 
and  Virginio  Orsino,  the  chiefs  of  the  rival 
family  of  that  name,  who  had  been  arrested 
whilst  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct 

from 


faj  **  Bon  elitvalier  et  hardy,"  says  Commines,  ^'  mah 
^'  peu  sage.    II  ne  ac  levoit  qu'il  ne  filh  midi." 

Mem^Mfn  viii.  chap*  i.  p,  317« 
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from  tlie  king.    These  favours  did  not,  how-    chap. 
€Ter,  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  Roman  allies,     • 
who  had  already  entered  into  a  secret  corre-  ^  ^  *^ ' 
spondence  with  his  enemies,  and  on  his  depar- 
ture, were  the  first  to  oppose  his  authority ; 
not  perhaps,  as  Commines  asserts,  without 
cause,  but  because  they  were  aware  that  the 
king,  by  the  imprudent  division  of  his  forces, 
had  deprived  that  authority  of  its  necessary 
BnpportfaJ 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1495>  Charles  Proceeds 
,«■««.  Naples  and  p™c«d«i  directly  .0-  ^^ 
wards  Rome.     He  was  accompanied  by  6ian-y  the  lUmma 
Giacopo  Trivulzio,  at  the  head  of  one  hun-  tcnitoiiw. 
dred  lances,  three  hundred  Swiss  infantry, 
one  thousand  French,  and  an  equal  number 
of  Gascons.      Commines  estimates  his  force 
at  nine  thousand  men ;  all  of  whom,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  were  young,  and  in  high  spirits,  ful* 
ly  persuaded  that  they  should  meet  with  no 
opponents  able  to  take  the  field  against  them. 
Alexander  VI.  was  too  sensible  of  the  of- 
fences which  he  had  committed,  in  joining  the 
alliance,  and  refusing  the  bull  of  investiture, 
to  trust  for  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of  thQ 

king; 


'>  I '»  ' 


faj  Mtm.  d€  Committfs^  Hv.  viii.  chap,  i.  p.  S17;  ^18. 
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QHAP.   king;  and,  btung  apprized  of  his  approach^ 
.  quitted  the  city  two  dayd  before  the  arrival  of 

A.  D^49ff.  the  French,  smd  fled  to  Orvij^to,  leaving  the 
cardinal  $•  Anaatasio,  as  his  legate^  to  receive 
the  French  monarch  with  dtue  honour.  The 
rest  of  the  college  of  cardinals  acccMnpanied 
the  pope ;  who  was. also  escorted  by  two  huj;^ 
dred  men  at  arms,  one  thousand  light  hdrse, 
and  three  thousand  infantry »/^ayl  Charles,  af« 
ter  paying  his  devotions  at  the  great  altar  of 
St.  VettTs/bJ  speedily  quitted  the  city  without 
offering  any  violence  to  the  Jnhabitants,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  Viterbo^;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  pope  left  Orvieto,  and 
passed  on  to  Perugia,  whence  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, if  the  Icing  approathedi  to  retire  to  An* 
cona,  and  take  shipping  for  some  other  part 
of  Italy. 

4 

I  • 

•  •  •  • 

Anw«  at        Charles  arrived  at  Viterbo   ou  the  fifth 
^^'^^     day  of  Jjme,  and  remained  there  until  the 

eighth 


(a)  Guicciard,  lib.  ii.  v,  i.  ^,  94.     ^ 

fbj  ^^Lundy  premiftr  de  Juiog  le  roy  entra  dedaos 
<<  Romme,  et  fiit  loge  au  palais  du  cardinal  Sainct  Clement, 
4t  «  4  «  «  et  incontinent  qu'il  fut  a  Romme,  ainsi  que  bon  et 
«'  lopl  catholiqtie,  ii  alia  en  Teglise  de  Monsieur  Sainct 
^^  Pienre  de  Romme,  fiure  sea  oSrandes."  &c. 

'    Vergier  d'Honneur. 
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eighth,  day  of  the  same  month,  during  whi<!h   cihap. 
time  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  ' 

of  seeing  the  body  of  S.  Rosa,  nvhich  the  a.  d.  1495. 
priests  shewed  him  in  real  flesh  and  blood, 
assuring  him,  she  was  only  in  a  trance/o^ 
He  here  received  intelligence  that  his  ad* 
vanced  guard  had  met  with  some  resistance 
at  Toscanella,  a  fortified  town  belongii^  to 
the  pope,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had 
taken  the  place  by  storm,  and  plundered  it, 
with  the  slaughter  of  about  six  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants ;  an  event  which  is  said  to  have 
given  him  great  dissatisfaction ;  sis  he  was  desi* 
rous  of  passing  through  the  territories  .of  the 
church  in  as  pacific  a  manner  as  possible. 

On  the  approach  of  the  king  towards  Siena, 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  chief  inba-  Anivei  ai 
bitants, '  who  conducted  him  into  the  city ;  ^^"**  ' 
where  he  was  received  with  gre^t  honour,  and 
remained  for  several  days,  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  female  beauty,  and  gratified  by  tb4 
sumptuous  banquets  prepared  for  him..  He 
had  here  an  interview  with  his  ambassador, 

.      Philip     ^ 


(a)  '*  £t  aprea  la  grant  messe  alia  veoir  le  corps  de  ma- 
*'  dame  Samcte  Rose,  qui  repose  au  dit  Viterbe  en  chair  ec 
^*  ea  OS,  et  ne'st  que  transie."  ftrgitr H  H^w^ur. 
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CHAP.  Philip  de  Commines,  then  just  arrived  from 
'       Venice ;  whom  he  questioned  with  apparent 

xD.iig*.  jocularity j  but  perhaps  not  without  real 
anxiety,  as  to  the  preparations  made  for  op- 
posing  his  reiurn^faj  The  answer  of  Corn- 
mines  was  not  calculated  to  allay  his  appre- 
hensions. He  assured  the  king  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  senate,  that  the  united 
army  of  the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
would  amount  to  forty  thousand  men ;  but 
that  they  were  intended  to  act  only  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  would  not  pass  the  river  OgliOf 
unless  the  king  should  attack  the  states  of 
Milan.  Commines  availed  himself  of  this* 
opportunity  to  entreat  the  king  to  hasten  his 
departure,  before  his  enemies  could  Jiave  as- 
sembled their  forces,  (H*  received  succotirs 
from  the  emp&ror  elect,  who  was  reported  to 
be  raising  considerable  levies;  but  Charles 
suffered  himself  to  be  detained  by  a  n^otia- 
tion  with  the  deputies  of  Florence,  who  met 
him  at  Siena,  and  solicited,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  the  restoration  of  Pisa;  offering 
not  only  to  pay  the  contribution  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  but  to  advance  him  seventy  thou- 
sand ducats  as  a  loan,  and  to  dispatch  their 

Condottiero 


faj  Commines 9  liv.  viiL  chap,  it*  p*  918< 
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CoJidottiiro  Trznce^o  Secco,  with  three  hun-    <^**A^i 
dred  men  at  armS|  and  two  tl^dusand  infantry^         / 
to  atM^nd  l^im,  until  hi«  arrival  ^t  A^ti. .   The   ^  ^-^ 
more  prudent  part  ojf  bis  followefs  i^rnestl^  . 

adviaed  the  king  to  accede  t;o  «o  advantageous 
9  proposal ;  but  the  prince  de  Ligny,  a  young 
man,  bji.9  cousix^  anfl  f^vpurite^  haying  ob« 
served,  that  it  woul4  be  a  pity  to  deliver  up 
the  people  of  Pisa  into  (he  power  of  theifr 
tyrants,  Charles,  acting  under  the  impulse  of 
his  fjseUngs,  and  disregarding  at  ox^ce  his  in- 
terest ^d  his  oath,  rejected  the  oScx^jij  In 
lijce  opposition  to  th^  advice  of  )yia  i^ost  ji|t 
dicious  counsellorjBi, .  hut  at  the  rc^quest  of 
sopie  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siena,  he  appoint* 
ed  the  princ^  de  Ljgny,  gpvfemor  of  that 
place;  who  deputed  his  authority  to  Mon- 
sieur  de;  Villen^uve  as  his  lieutenants  with 
whom  the  king  left  an  escort  of  tjif efi  hum 
dred  men ;  thereby  diiplnishipg  his  forces  at 
this  crijticj^l  juA^tvre,  withpift  the  possibility 
^der  lying  froif^.  ^(the  slightest  advantage^ 
In  i^t  the  goverppr  and  hjl^  ^ttendaqts  wer^ 
expe^lj^  ^^  city.jn  Iffos  th^  a  mpftfi  fronf 
If  i^  ^departure /iftj 

VOL.  I.  z       ■  It 


^aj  Mem.  de  Conimines^  ttp.  VhI.  cha^.  iL  /I,  iaO; 

(bj  Bid.  .      ,  .    . 


! 
! 

withSavo- 
narolaat 


« 
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^  iv*^'       It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of 

Charles  to  have  proceeded  from  Siena  to  Flo- 

A:Mk9o.    rente;   (or  which  purpose,  he  advanced  as 
iDternew    fe&T  as  Gahipana,  a  small  town  at  no  great  dis- 
tance froni  that  city  ;fuj  but  on  his  arrival 
there,  fie  found  that,  although  the  Florentines 
hiid  malde  preparations  to  receive  hhn  with 
dde'honcrur,^  they  had  collected  a  consider- 
able ntiinber  df  troops,  and  had  filled  the  city 
With  atin^d  meti.      These   precautions  were 
perhai)S'tiot  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  their 
apprehehfriotas '  from  '  th6  king,  as   to  their 
drbad  of  the  restorsttion  of  the  authority  of 
the  'Miedici;   They  were  already  apprized  that 
Piero  had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
French,  and'  tiiat  he  war  then  actually  in  the 
camp  ;fb)  and  they  justly  feared,   that  if  he 
Were  admitted  within  the  walls,  he  might  avail 
himself  of  their  assistance  to  regain  his  former 
ascendency.   Unwilling  to  engage  in  a  contest, 
Charles  changed  his  intentions,  and  directed 
his  course  towards  Pisa.  In  his  route  he  passed 
thrbugh  thfe  town'  of  ■  Poggibonza,  where  he 
had  ah  interview    with  'the   monk   Savona- 

.  rola, 


ft^jbidrede  laFignij  FergUr  d'Honntur. 
fb)  Guicciard»  lib.  ii.  f.  i.  /•  08. 
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•  > 

rola,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Florentines,    c^ap. 

•  IV. 

for  the  express  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  ' 

liim  to  deliver  up  to  them  thie  city  of  Pisa,  ^  »  i*95 
and  the  other  fortified  places  of  Tuscany, 
which  had  been  conditionally  entrusted  to 
him.  The  persuasions  of  Savonarola  were  ac- 
companied by  threats  and  denunciations,  that 
if  the  king  violated  this  oath  which  he  had 
«woni,  with  his  hatid  on  the  evangelists,  and 
in  the  sight  of  God,  he  would  incur  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  and  meet  with  a  merited  pu- 
nishment ;  but  th^se  representations,  although 
urged  by  the  fanatic  with  his  usu^l  vehemence, 
seem  to  have  been  little  regarded- by  Charles ; 
who  at  some  times  undertook  to  restore  the 
places,  and  at  others  alledged^  that  prior  to 
his  oath,  he  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Pisa 
to  maintain  their  liberty  ;faj  thu»  availing 
himself  of  the  inconsistent  engagements  made 
with  each  of  the  contending  parties,  to  frus- 
trate the  requisitions  of  both. 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Pisa,  the  same  Eager  en- 
solicitations  and  entreaties,  with  which  he  had  ^«»^e»  of 
been  assailed  in  his  route  towards  Naples,  were^  tantstoc  b^ 
again  renewed  with  additional  importunity,  tain   their 

z  2  and  ^^•^•* 


faj  Gulcclard,  lib,  iu  v*  i.  p,  S8. 
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CHAP.   2n^  i^Q  measures  were  oipitt^d,  if  hiqh  might 
*       induce  him  to  take  the  iph^hiUnts  unfler  his 

\  ^*^"  protection,  and  enable  them  to  tbrov  oflF  the 
hateful  yoke  of  the  Florentines.  In  fgct*  the 
#pirit  of  political  independenoe  was  never 
more  strongly  evinced  by  any  pe9ple  than  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  pl^^e  ;  who  already 
be^m  to  manifest  th^tt  indexible  disposition, 
which  supported  them  through  the  long  and 
severe  trial  which  they  were  destined  to  un* 
dergo.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  lined 
with  escutcheons  and  haiiaer^  of  the  arms  of 
France;  the  prinpipal  QtizenSi  with  all  their 
attend^pts,  irere  rc^y  to  receive  the  king ; 
and  the  childreQ)  drest  in  white  satin,  em- 
broidered with  the  fleurs  4fi  fys^  saluted  him 
with  exclsonations  of  Fire  U  Rou — Vm  la 
Frarue.  Aa  he  proceeded  towards  the  bridge, 
an  emblematical  exhibition  was  prepared,  on 
a  scaffqld  decorated  with  rich  tapestry,  which 
represented  a  figure  mounted  op  horseback, 
completely  armed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  king  of 
France.  His  mantle  wad  strewed  with  lilies, 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  naked  sword,  the 
point  turned  towards  Naples.  Under  the 
feet  of  his  horse,  were  the  figures  of  a  lion 
and  of  a  large  serpent,  intended  to  represent 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan.  On  the 
following  day,  the  king  was  formally  request- 
ed, 
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ed,  by  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants,  to  take    <5HAP. 
the  city  under  his  protection ;  but  his  answer  ' 

was,  as  usual,  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory,  a.  d.  1491 
Those  assurances,  which  the  citizens  could  not 
obtain,  were  next  solicited  by  their  wives  and 
daughters;  who,  cloathing  themselves  in 
mourning,  proceeded,  bare-footed,  through  the 
streets  towards  the  apartments  of  the  king; 
and,  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  suppli* 
Gated,  with  loud  cries  and  exclamations,  his 
compassion  on  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
children,  entreating  him  to  protect  them  against 
their  oppressors/o^  In  his  reply,  Charles  as* 
sured  them  of  his  affection  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  and  promised  so  to  arrange  matters,  that 
they  should  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied. The  method  which  he  took  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  to  garrison  the  citadel  with  French 
soldiers,  the  command  of  whom  he  entrusted 
to  D'Entraghes,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of 
his  followers  ;/^ii»;!  who,  without  regarding 
eithel*  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  or  the  * 

wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  converting  his  trust 

to  the  purposes  of  his  own  emolument. 

After 


(a)  FergUr  dtJHbmuur. 

(h)  *^  Un  appelfe  Emrague^,  hmnme  bien  mad  coiidi< 
**  tionne*/*  says  Cammines,  Iw.  viii.  Aap.  iii« 
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CHAP,  After  remaining  six  or  seven  days  at  Pisat 

'       Charles  proceeded  through .  Lucca  and 


A.  D.  14D5.    |.j,j^  Santa,  to  Sarzana/aJ    On  his  arrival  there, 

A.  ^t.  20.  ... 

he  received  information,  that  the  Genoese 
U)iijs,duke  j^j  shewn  a  disposition  to  free  themselves 

of  OricaM,    _  1       •    . 

claims  the    from  the    dominion  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 

duchy  of     >vheteupon  he  dispatched  the  duke  de  Bresse, 

with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  at  arms, 

and  five    hundred    infantry,    to    encourage 

the  attempt ;  which  w^as  also  to  be  supported 

by  the  French  fleet.    The  Genoese,  however, 

retained  their  fidelity ;  th^  fleet  was  wholly 

defeated  and  captured  at  Rapallo ;  and  the  duke 

de  Bresse  with  difiiculty  effected  a  junction 

with  the  king  at  Asti,  when  it  was  too  late  to 

render  him  any  service.     In  the  mean  time 

the  duke  of  Orleans  had  not  only  secured  the 

town  of  Asti,  through  which  Charles  was  ne* 

cessarily  to  pass,  but  having  also  captured  the 

*  city  of  Novara,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mi  • 

Ian,  had  begun  to  set  up  his  hereditary  preten* 

**  sions,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Visconti,  to  the 

dominion  of  that  duchy. 

The 

faj  At  Lucca,  says  Andre  de  la  Vigne,  the  king 
Fut  festie  moult  honnorablement, 
£n  submettant  la  ville  entierement : 
Les  co^ps,  les  biens  des  homines  ^tdes  femmes, 
A  son  plaisir  et  bon  commandement, 
four  le  servir  4^  cueuTi  de  corpsi  et^lames/'-rr 
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The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  amy   chap. 
wa»  led  by  the  marshal  de  Gies,.  who  was      •  ' ' 


accompanied  hy  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio.    In    a.  d,  i4^. 
approaching  the  fortified  town  of  Pontremo- 
li,  advantageously  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Manacreof 
Appenines,  and  which  was  garrisoned  with  ^^\f 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  some  resistance  Pontremo- 
was  expected ;  but  on  the  approach  of   the  i'* 
French,  the  place  was  surrendered  without 
the  necessity  of  an  attack.  On  the  troops  being 
admitted  within  the  town,  a  quarrel  however 
arose  between  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  a 
party  of  German  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  French,  in  which  about  forty  of  the  latt» 
lost  their  lives  ;  a  circumstance  which  so  ex- 
asperated the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that 
they  not  only  attacked  and  massacred  the  in- 
habitants, but  set  fire  to  the  place.     By  this 
act  of  barbarity  they  consumed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  of  which  the  French 
army  then  stood  in  the  greatest  need.     This 
outrage,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
marshal  de  Gies  to  prevent,  was.  highly  re- 
lented by  the  king ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  necessary  supplies,  at  a  time  when 
his  troops  were  almost  perishing  for  want,  but 
of    the    disgrace  which    it    attached  to  his 

arms  '/aj  arid  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 

a  most 

faj  "  Taut  pour  la  home,  qu'i  cauic  des  grans  vivres 

u  qui 


^44  ink  hiri  of 

c6a^.   ^  ^Qst  JBfibiintial  sfervicc,  whkih  the  German 
'      auxiliaries  soon  afterwards  rendered  to  him, 
A.  D.  1490.    that  they  Vrtre  r^tored  to  his  favour. 

Having  quitted  Sariana,  GlurUs  now  ar- 
Ciuuto  rived  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines^  near  the 
v^ ^  town  of   Villa   Franca;    havinit   consumed 

Appcnmes*  ^ 

nearly  six  W6sks  in  hils  mirch  from  Naples,  at 
a  time  when  his  safety  chiefly  depended  upon 
his  passing  the  mountains,  before  his  enemies 
had  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  his 
progressi  The  same  good  fortune,  which  had 
attended  him  on  his  descent  to  Naples,  seem- 
ed, however,  to  accompany  him  on  his  return, 
and  frequently  reminded  hid  annalist,  Corn- 
mines,  of  an  interview  which  he  had  at  Flo- 
rence with  Savonarola ;  in  whose  predictions 
he  appears  to  have  placed  great  confidence ; 
and  who  assured  him,  ^*  That  God  Would  con- 
**  duct  the  king  in  safety,  without  the  loss  of 
*^  his  honour;  but  that,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
^^  neglecting  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
'*  and  indulging  his  soldiers  in  their  licen^ 
^  tiousness,  he  must  feel  a  stroke  6f  the 
<<  scourge.'Ya^   In  ascending  the  mountains, 

the 

**  qui  y  estoient,"  says  Coramines,  /iV«  viii.  chap.  4.  a  pas- 
sage which  is  perfectly  intelligible:  althpughhis  commen- 
tator, Sauvages,  suggests  the  iteration  of  hanU  to  donii. 

fa)  Ccmmmis^  Ihf.  Tiii.  tkup.  ii.  p.  980 


A,  JEt.  «0. 
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the  artay  deviated  from  its  former  track,  and  *^- 
inclined  to  the  right,  to^ardu  Parma,  where  a.  d.  149* 
they  met  with  steep  acclivities,  which  render- 
ed the  conveyance  of  their  artillery,  of  which 
they  had  about  forty  heavy  pieces,  a  labour 
of  extreme  difficulty.  On  this  occasion  the 
German  auxiliaries  offered  their  services  to 
the  king,  to  transport  the  cannon  by  their 
owA  labour,  provided  he  would  restore  them 
to  his  favour.  Yoking  themselves  in  couples, 
like  beasts  of  burthen,  one  or  two  hundred  to  St 
piece  of  artillery,  and  aided  by  stich  horses 
.  as  could  be  spared,  they  at  length  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  ;  but  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  descending  were  not  less  than 
those  which  they  hsid  experienced  in  the 
ailcent,  on  account  of  the  frequent  precipices 
lYhich  they  were  obliged  to  pass  ;  and  which 
induced  several  of  the  officers  to  advise  the 
king  to  destroy  his  artillery,  in  order  to  ex* 
pedite  his  progress ;  but  to  this  he  would  by 
no  means  consent.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
without  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  the  difficulties 
of  conveying  the  artillery  over  these  rugged 
and  trackless  wilds,  would  hsive  been  wholly 
insurmountable. 

Charles   had  now  passed  the  summit  of 
those  hills  which  form  the  northern  extre^ 

mity 
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CHAP.   ||ii(y  of  the  Appenines,  smd  was  winding  his 


IV. 


array  through  the  steep  and  narrow  defiles  of 
A.  D.  1405.  the  mountains ;  when,  as  the  plains  of  Lorn- 
hardy  opened  upon  his  sight,  he  perceived) 
u  opposed  ^t  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  tents  and 
by  tiie  aiu-  pavilions  of*  a  numerous  army,  assembled  by 
der     the    ^^  allies,  to  oppose  his  progress*     Of  this 
man|iiis  of  army,  the  chief  command  was  entrusted  to 
^^'^      Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who 
was  assisted  by  his  uncle  Ridolfo,  a  soldier  of 
acknowledged  honour  and  great  experience. 
Under  the  marquis,  several  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  generals  in  Italy  led  the  different  bo* 
dies  of  which  the  allied  army  was  composed. 
The  number  is  variously  stated  by  contempo- 
rary authors.     If  we  may  credit  the  Italian 
writers,  the  amount  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
the  French  ;  but  Goinmines  estimated  them  at 
the  least  at  thirty-rfive  thousand  men. 

The  alliedarmyhadalready  occupied  an emi* 
nence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taro,  one  of 
the  numerous  streams  of  the  Appenines,  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Po,  between 
Parma  and  Piacenza.(^a^    At  the  distance  of 

about 


faj  Cornazzano,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  enumerates  twentjr 
of  these  tributary  rivers  ?  and  he  might  have  recorded  as 
many  more : 

'*  Non 
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about  three  miles  from  the  Jtaiian  camp,  the   9^^^' 
advanced  guard  of  the  French,  took  possession  - 

of  the  small. town  of  Fornova.      From  this   ^^*^*' 

A.  JEt.  to, 

place  the  marshal  Gies  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  the  allied  army,  requesting  that  the  king 
might  be  allowed  to  pass  without  interruption 
to  his  own  dominions,  and  might  be  supplied 
with  provisions,  for  which  he  was  willing  to 
pay.  On  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  which  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  between  that  of  the  allies  and  the 
town  of  Fornova,  these  deniaiiids  were  repeated ; 
and  Gommines,  who  was  personallyacquainted 
with  the  Venetian  commissaries,  was  directed 
to  forward  the  negotiation.  Gommines,  whilst 
he  undertook  the  commission,  told  the  king^ 
with  great  sincerity,  that  he  had  little  hopes 
of  success,  as  he  had  never  known  two  such 
large  armies,  so  near  to  each  other,  quit  the 
field  without  a  trial  of  their  strength./a^  Nor 
was  he  mistaken  in  this  conjecture ;  for 
the  commissaries,  after  consulting  the  chief 

officers 


**  Noo  U  manvigllar  se'l  Po  vien  grosso 
"  A  primavera,  c  cresce  in  Fcrrarcsc ; 
*^  Vinti  graa  fiumi  gli  fanno  le  spese 
'*  Di  neve  alpestre,  che  gli  scolla  ados8o,"lx. 

(a)  Mem^  dt  Comminesj  liv.  viii.  chap,  vi,  p.  227, 
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ckAP:    oAicefs,  f etuf ned  for atiBWer,  that  they  could 
'       ttot  consent  to  afly  pacification,  unless  the 


A.D.i49^.  king  Would  firftt  lay  down  his  arms,  and  con^^ 
sent  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Milan  the  city 
6f  Novara,  and  to  the  pope  the  different 
places  iri  the  papal  territories  which  had  been 
occupied  by  his  arms. 

Preptniti.  A  contest  was  now  unavoidable,  and  both 

om  for  an  parties  prepared  for  it  with  great  devotional 
Bient.         ceremony,  and  repeated  exhortations  to  the 
soldiery.     A  party  of  the  stradioUi^  or  hus* 
sars,  in  the  service  of  the  Venetians,    had 
approached  towards  the  French  camp,  and, 
falling  in  with  a  small  detached  body,  had 
killed  several  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest, 
carrying  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  in  triumph 
to  the  Italian  camp.     The  approach  of  even- 
ing however  prevented  the  general  engage- 
ment till  the  following  day ;  but  a  dreadful 
fttorm  of  thunder,  attended  by  a  copious  fall 
of  rain  in  the  night,  seemed  to  the  supersti^ 
tioUs  multitude,  to  announce  some  important 
event,  and  struck  both  armies  with  terror. 
**  On  Monday,  the  sixth  day  of  July,"  says 
Gommlnes,    With  a   simplicity  almost  ludi- 
crous, '*  the  gallapt  king  Charles,    in  com- 
*'  plete  armour,  niounted  his  horse,  Savoyy 
*^  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  duke 

"  of 
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"  of  Savoy;  he  wjui  th^  finest  horse  I  ev^<-    chai\ 

"  sayr ;  his  colour  was  black,  he  h*4  only  oni;  ' 

"  ey^f  wa»  q(  a  midcjle  size,  bm  well  propor-    ^  ?  **»^ 

*^  tiooedl  to  bk  ri4¥r»  who  seemed  oi^  this  oc» 

*'  casioD,  to  be  quite  a  di^erent  beifigfroin  '  « 

^^  tliat  for  which  nature  had  inteiitded  hk^^ 

^^  both  in  person  and  countenance ;   for  h^ 

^^  always   appeared,   and    is  stilt,    timid    in 

^^  his  speech,  having  been  edv^cated  an^POg 

^*  low  and  effeminate  people ;  but  on  this  oc-r 

'^  casioni  his  hors^  gave  dignity  to  his  ^p^ 

'^  pearanpe;   hjis  countenance  was  firm,   hi4 

^^  complexion   ruddy,    and  his   ej^pressioi^ 

*^  bold   and  judicious;    insomuch  that  they 

^^  reminded  me  of  the  promise  of  Ss^voqa.ro|a| 

'^  that  God  would  lead  him  by  the  hand,  an4 

^^  that  his  honour  would  still  be  preserved  to 

'*  him/Ya; 


Battle  of 


The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army 
was  first  directed  tc>  pass  the  river  with  the  tbe  Taro, 
artillery,  which  was  effected  with  great  diffir 
culty,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  considerable  niim* 
her  of  beasts  of  burden.  Next  came  the  bfUtU^ 
or  cavalry,  in  the  midst  gf  which  was  th^ 
king,  accompanied  by  the  duke  de   la  Tre* 

mouille. 


{aj  Qommines^  Uv*  vii.  ch€tp.  vi.  /«  237. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


mouille.  The  rear  of  th^  army  with  the  bag^ 
gage,  was  brought  up  by  the  count  de  Foix. 
A.  D.  1401  ^g  the  French  army  began  to  pass  the  riVer, 
the  Italians  were  in  motion.  The  marquis  of 
Mantua,  following  close  upon  the  French, 
attacked  their  rear  with  great  impetuosity; 
whilst  the  other  commanders  of  the  allied 
army,  passing  the  river  in  different  directions, 
assailed  the  French  troops  on  every  side.  The 
marshal  de  Gies,  with  the  advanced  guard, 
maintained  the  strictest  discipline,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  little  annoyance;  but  the  king, 
being  compelled  to  turn  his  front,  to  resist 
the  powerful  attack  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  and  was  frequently  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hstnds  of  his  enemies ; 
his  relation,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  having 
been  made  a  prisoner  within  twenty  paces  of 
him.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  com- 
manders lost  their  authority.  Gonzaga,  rush- 
ing furiously  among  the  enemy,  fought  his 
way  into  the  midst  of  them ;  and  after  a  con  - 
siderable  slaughter,  returned  in  safety  to  his 
followers.  The  French  monarch,  is  also  said 
to  have  performed  the  duty  of  a  common  sc^- 
ditr.faj  Whilst  the  event  yet  remained  doubt- 
ful. 


faj  Muraioriy  Annali  it  Italia^  voL  ix.  /.  581. 
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/ 


fill,   the  count  of  Pitigliano,   and  Virginio   Chap. 
Orsino,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu^  ' 

nity  of  efiiecting  their  escape,  and  announced  ^  ^-  ^^0*- 
to  the  Italians  the  disorder  of  their  enemies, 
endeavouring,  by  every  possible  means,  to  sti- 
mulate their  countrymen  to  continue  the  bat^ 
tie,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to 
destroy  for  ever  the  influence  of  the  French 
in  Italy.     Their  exhortations,  were,  however^  ' 

of  little  avail.  M^ore  intent  on  plunder  than  ' 
on  victory,  the  Italian  soldiery  were  inspired 
with  no  other  emulation  than  that  of  acquir- 
ing the  greatest  share  of  the  immense  booty 
which  the  French  had  brough,t  with  them  from 
Naples;  of  which  having  possessed  themselves, 
they  deserted  their  commanders,  and  took  to 
flight  in  every  direction ;  and  Charles,  col- 
lecting his  scattered  army,  was  suffered  to 
proceed  on  his  march.  The  royal  standards, 
with  the  paytlion  of  the  king,  and  a  profusion 
of  spoil,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  \faj 

but 


faj  Among  this  booty  Wpre  soipe  singular  articles  :-^ 
«<  Vi  fu  trovato  un  libro,  nel  quale,  sotto  diversi  habiti  od 
'*  ttif  al  naturale  erano  dipinte  molte  femine  per  loro  vio« 
^'  late  in  molte  citti,  e  seco  il  portavano  per  mimcria.'* 
CoriOf  Storia  di  Milanc.  949.  Benedetti  asserts,  that  ht 
saw  this  invaluable  treasure  :-^*'  Vidi  io  un  libro,  nel  quale 

**  erano 
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CHAP*   bilt  the  Freneh  haviiig  effected  theii:  pass;^g^i 

*^*       cliinMM}  the  honour   of  the  victory.     The 

A.  p.  1401.   nimiber  slsiin  on .  the  part  of  the  Italians  was  alt 

fQ  \smch  greater  than  on  that  of  the  French./a^ 

Among 


*f  erano  dipinte  varie  iniagini  ()i  niefetri<^»  sottadiverso  h^- 
<'  bito  ed  eta,  ritratte  al  naturale ;  secondo  che  la  lascivia, 
^*  e  ramore  I'aveva  ttatto  m  ciascuna  citt):  queste  portava 
f*  egli  (il  Re)  woo' A^mt  per  ricordanene 'poU"  FaHs 
fqrmi  del  7Vr«,  >,  31 . 

^aj  Summonte  ;isserts,.  that  two  thousand  of  the  French, 
and  four  llioqsalid  Italians,  were  slain  in'tliis  engagement; 
Shrki  a  Mip^i^  v&h  iii.  p.  582;  but  the  number  is  ex- 
i^gg9rat«d«  vTlie  slaughter  of  the  ItalUn*  WM  mth/t  pnofwr- 
(^on  of  tapr^  than  t«fi  (o  qm  ^  the  'Fft»4|i  yfho  lost  oolf 
ficom  two  to  three  lipndred  mep.  Tkjs  i^  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  attri)i)uted  to  the  cniehy  of  the  Frendi,  who  massacred 
all  those  who  fell  ihto  their  hands,  without  making  tny  pri- 
souen,  yfAuht  stfA  of  the  French  as  were  taken  by  the 
Italians  w^ie  Well  <  treated,  and  soon  aftamvaid^  obtained 
tl^eir  libertjr.  in  ^  ii^view,  ^hi^^  (^oiuajnei  ^ad  sooa 
after  the  battle,  with  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  that  com- 
mander recommended  io  him  the  prisoners,  and  particularly 
his  uncle  Ridolfo,  lyhom  he  supposed  to  be  living;  *'  mais 
"  jc  s^aToyebien,"  says  Commines,  "  Ic  contraire;  tpute- 
*^  fois  je  I'asseuroye  que  tous  les  prisonnierS  seroyeot  bieif 
<■  traitez,  et  luy  recommanday  le  Bastard  ()e  Bourbon,  qu'ij 
**  tenoit.  Les  prisonniers  par  nous  detenus  estoyent  l^ien 
**  aiset  i  penser ;  car  il  n'en  y  avoit  point.  Ce  quin'advint 
••  par  adventure  jamais  en  bataille." 

Mem,  iiv.  viii.  chap*  vii.  p.  239. 
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IV. 


A.  ftt  to. 


Among  tbem  wm  Ridcrffb  Gonnga,  Wid^  m:biy   ^  ^  ^ 

other  Boblemen  and  offictrs  of  distinguished 

nuik*     Unaceustomed  to  the  profuse  shedding 

of  blood  in  battk,  the  Italians  seeaoi  to  have 

eonsSdered   this  »   a  dreadful   engagieatient. 

An  historian  of  great  authority  admits  that 

the  event  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  diminished 

the  fear  which  the  Italians  had  etitertained  of 

the  French  ;(a)  but  Commines  represents  if 

as  an  encounter  of  no  great  importance.    *^  It 

^^  was  not  however,'*  says  he,  *'  like  the  bat' 

^* '  ties  to  which  the  Italians  had  been  accus* 

'*  tomed;  which  sometimes  conti^med  a  whole 

^^  day,  without  eidier  party  gaining  the  vic^ 

"  tory-'Y*>/ 

tn  judging  of  this  engagement,  which  has 

been  described  at  considerable  length  by  both 

VOL.  I.  A  A  the 


faj  fhuanuSf  JKsL  wi  Tmp.  lib.  t. 

ftJUm.  A  Cmm.  Iw.  \\\\.  chap.  ▼!.  p.  831.  Ma^ 
cbisTdli,  in  his  JDHauuUi  i.  W.  seemf  to  concsde  thi  vie* 
tory  U>  the  French:—- 

«<  Di8»igiieil£uins>paMai,ivedcUo,- 
*^  Ripien  d'uomkii  e  d'anne",  edi  cavagli, 
^'  Caduti  fliotto  al  Callico  cokeilo. 

*  « 

**  CosigliltalianMaaciaroandagli; 
^^  E  kr,  senza  tcmer  gente  awersara 
"  Giiins<«  in  Aati,  e  senz'  altri  travagii.'' 


^  \ 
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CHAP,  the  French  and  Italian  historians,  and  from 
^^^__J_  which  such  decisive  consequences  were  ex- 
A.  p.  1498.  pected,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whetiier 
the  misconduct  of  the  French,  or  of  the  Ita- 
^•^••^^  lians,  was  the  greater.  The  intention  of  the 
both  piiw  French  monarch,  wa^  to  pass  the  river,  and  if 
ticB.  possible  to  avoid  a  battle ;  in  consequence  of 

which  attempt,  he  was  not  only  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  his  advanced  guard,  in  which 
he  had  placed  almost  all  his  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, but  was  also  exposed,  both  in  flank 
and  in  rear,  to  the  attack  of  the  allies.  If  in- 
stead of  adopting  a  measure  which  was  equally 
imprudent  and  pusillanimous,  he  had  op- 
posed his  enemies  in  an  open  contest,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  from  the  consequences  of 
this  irregular  affray,  how  fatal  the  civent  must 
have  b^en  to  the  arms  of  the  allies ;  and  he 
might  afterwards  not  only  have  pursued  his 
march  without  interruption,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility have  possessed  himself,  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Milan.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
the  allies  less  liable  to  reprehension  than  that 
of  the  French.  The  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed, in  attacking  an  enemy  actually  on 
their  march, ''and  impeded  by  the  low  and 
marshy  banks  of  the  river,  oCight  to  have  se- 
cured to  them  an  easy  and  decisive  victory. 

But 
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But  their  army  was  divided  into  many  detach-    CHAP. 


IV. 


ments,  under  generals  who  paid  little  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  chief  commander.  Of  ^-  ^-  ^^- 
these,  some  were  unable  from  the  situation 
of  the  place,  and  others  unwilling  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  engagement.  A  great  num- 
ber fled  at  the  first  report  of  the  French  artil- 
lery; and  of  the  remainder,  the  chief  part 
were  employed  in  sacking  the  French  camp, 
and  securing  for  their  private  use  as  great  a 
share  of  th^  plunder  as  they  could  obtain. 
The  question  is  not,  therefore,  which  of  the 
contending  parties  obtained  the  greatest  ho- 
nour in  this  engagement ;  but  which  of  them 
incurred  the  least  disgrace. 

The  dread  which  the  Italians  had  enter*- 
tained  of  the  French^  may  in  some  di^ree  be 
estimated  by  the  exultation  which  the  event 
ef  the  battle  of  the  Taro  occasioned  in  Italy. 
The  praises  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua  re- 
sounded in  every  quarter,  and  the  works  of 
contemporary  writers  yet  bear  ample  testimo- 
ny to  his  fame.  Ever  hostile  to  the  Frenchi 
Crinitus  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  Latin 
cdt/dj      'Battista  Mantuano  has  celebrated 

A  A  8  his 


faj  y.  Appendix,  Jfo.  XlfL 


n 
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A.£t.  so. 


CHA?.  his  prowess  in  a  poetical  allusion  to  his  bap- 
^'       tismal  name  -/o^  and  Lclio  Capdlupi  has  left 

A.  D.  1495.  a  Virgilian  Cento,  intended .  as  an  inscripr 
tion  for  his  staiut.fbj  Without  prostitutix^ 
his  talents  to  national  partiality,  or  person- 
al flattery,  Fracastorius  has  also  advert- 
ed to  this  engagement  in  a  few  beantifui 
lines  near  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Syphilis  J  which  deserve  to  be  recalled  to  more 
particular^  notice/f^ 

* 

No 


^■■i       t^^— ^pwp^i— »i*^^i^— >T^^- 


faj  **  Dant  sua  Roinanis  victae  oognomina  gentes, 
^'  £t  jam  patratoqi  tesdficantur  opus  : 
'*  At  nondum  victi  dederant  tibi  nomina  Francij  ' 
^^  Hasc  tibi  Ventunetuuuialaiidis  erst/' 

fbj  V.  Appendix,  Jfo.  XLYIL 

(c)  *^  Dii  patrii,  quorum  Ausonia  est  aul>  aiwine,  tuquf 
**  Tu  Latii,  Saturae,  pater,  quid  gens  tua  tantum 
**  Est  merita?  An  quidquam  superest  diriqu^gtavisque 
^  Quod  sit  inexhaustum  nobi^?  Ecquod  genus  lisquam 
**  ATeraum  usque  ideo  cs^um  tulit?  Ipsa  labores, 
'*  P^rthenope,  die  prima  tuos,  die.  fiinera  regniii,. 
**  £t  spoUa,  et  praadai,  captivaque  cdia  tuoruiyiu 
**  An  stragem  infandammemorem,  sparsomque  cnioia| 
*'  Gallorumque,  ItaKbaqueparidiscrimine,  quum  jam 
*  ^\  Sanguineum,  etde(uiliCtlvir&m,  defunctaque  equonim 
**  Corpora  voiventem,  crbtasqueatque  armatrahenteni 
**  Eridanus  pater  acciperet  rapido  agaune  Tamim?'* 
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No  sooner   had  Ferdinand   the  yonn^  Chap.- 

king  of  Naples,    I'eceived  mfdilthatioii  that  ^^' 

Ghaf)e9  had  quitted  thfe  tk%  thaKi  he  made  aduj* 
a  ^9tiht  on  the  eoa^C  of  Calabria   at  •  the 

head   of  abOl^t    An    thousand    troops,,  hastily*  Ferdinand 

raised  itt  Sicily;  and  rapprtrted  by  a  detach-  ^'^^ 
Bfient  of  Spaniards  niidier   the  Command  of 
Gdn^lvo  cla  Gordon  ;  bnt  the  gallant  d'Au- 
Wgny,-  to   whom  the   defence  of  that  part- 
of  the'  kingdom'  had  been  entrusted,    was 
prepared   for   their  reception ;    and    in  an 
Engagement  neai^    Semiriara,     defeated  them 
with'  considerable  loss.     GonsaHo  ffed  across^ 
the  Ihonntains,  and   Ferdinand  returned  to 
Bfessink,  after  owing  his  Bfc  to  the  genero- 
sity of  his  page,   Giovanni  di  Capua,  bro-* 
iher  to  the  duke  of   Termini,    who  relin-' 
quished  his    horse    to    the   king  *wheil    his 
own  was  slain  under  htm,  and  thereby  met* 
with  that  death  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  fate  of  his  master.     At  Messina  he       '    -  r 
fitted  out  a^  fleet,    consisting  of  numerous, 
IS^t^  ffihalt'  atad  weakly  manned  Vessels,  and' 
proceeded  towards  Naples,  where  he  was  in* 
hopes  that  "(he  inhabitants  would  have  shewn' 
some  demonstratioiis  of  their  attachment  to 
his  cause.     Disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
after  hovering   three  days  on  the  coast,  he 
Was^  proceeding  to  the  Island  of  Ischia,  when' 

■ 

a  bark 
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CHAP.    31  ijjiyjt  arriye^frqm  Naples,  with  information, 
'       that  hip  return  was  tnost  ardently  wished  for  by 

A,i>.Mc«.  the  inhabitants,  who  were  only  poreventedby 
the  presence  of  the  French  soldiery  from  ma* 
nifesting.  thejir  loyalty,  and  that  if  he  would 
make  a  .secon4  descent  op  the  coast,  they 
would  hp  ready  to  espouse  his  cause*  On  the 
day  following  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Taro, 
Ferdinand  l^ded  at  Madalena,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sebeto,  within  a  mile  of  Naples; 
and  whilst  the  duke  de  Mompensier  led  out 
the  French  troops  to  oppose  his  progress,  the. 
inhabitants,  tomultuously  taking  up  arms, 
closed  the  gates  of  the  city  against  their  con- 
querors, and  opened  them  only  to  receive 
their  former  sovereign,  who  entered,  amidst 
the  most  joyful  acclamations,  into  a  place, 
which  he  had  quitted  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, as  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive. 


CoBtesti  The  French,  however,  still  retained  pos- 

between     session,  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Naples,  the 

ami  N^    CasUl-nuovo^  and  Caslel  diW-Uavo^  where  the 

poiitant.     duke  de  Mompensier  for  some  time  resisted 

the  attacks  of  Ferdinand,  till,  being  at  length 

reduced  to  extremities,  he  effected  his  escape. 

in  safety  to  Salerno.     At  this  place  he  again 

raised  the  French  standard,  and  reinforced 

his  small  army  by  the  accession  of  several 

powerful 
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powerful  partisans  ;  till,  conceiving  himself  CHAP, 
sufficiently  strengthened  to  hazard  another  ' 
attack,  he  approached  towards  Naples,  de-  a.  d.  1495. 
feated  a  considerable  body  of  the  Aragonese, 
and  occasioned  such  consternation  in  the  city, 
that  the  king  was  once  more  on  the  point  of 
seeking  his  safety  by  flight.  A  timely  rein« 
fbrcement  from  the  pope,  and  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Prospero  and  Fabrizio  Golonna, 
at  length  enabled  Ferdinand  to  repel  his  ene- 
mies;  .and  the  provincial  cities  of  Capua 
and  Nola,  with  many  other  important  places, 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  acknowledge 
ed  him  as  their  sovereign.  The  duke  de  Mom« 
pensier  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Atella, 
now  called  Aversa,  where  he  strongly  fortifi- 
ed himself;  whilst  d*Aubigny  still  kept  pos- 
session of  Calabria,  in  the  hope  of  support- 
ing himself  till  the  promised  succours  should 
arrive  from  France. 

Amongst  the  other  powers  to  whom  Fer-  Expulsion 
dinand  had  resorted  for  assistance  in  his  ne-  ^  ^^ 
cessities,  he  had  not  neglected  the  senate  of  f^^^  the 
Vooice;  who,  having  now  avowed  an  open  kingdom  of 
hostility  to  the  French,  sent  to  his  succour  a  ^^^^ 
well-armed  fleet,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  who  had  so  well  established  his  mi- 
litary 
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cuk^,   litary  reputation  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro. 
^^'      This  assiatance  was  not,  however,  obtained 

A.  D.  1405.  without  important  sacrijkes  on  the  part  of 
'  the  king ;  and  the  Venetians  were  to  he  put 
in  possession  of  Brindisi,  Trani,  Gallipoli^ 
Otranto,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  as  plages  for  the  performance 
pf  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  furnished. 
On  commencing  the  attack  of  Atella,  Ferdi^ 
nand  was  also  joined  by  a  body  of  Swiss 
troops,  who  had  just  arrived  in^  Italy  to  co- 
operate with  the  French ;  but  who  now  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  their  employers,  when 
they  were  no  longer  able  to>advance  them  the 
stipulated  pay.  In  this  emergency,  the  duke 
de  Mompensier  had  recourse  to  d'Auhigny, 
whom  he  earnestly  entreated  to  send  him  im- 
mediate succours ;  and  althoi^  that  general, 
then  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Gonsalvo,  who  had  again  taken  the 
field,  yet  he  sent  a  deUichment  to  his  assis- 
tance under  the  coinmand  of  the  count  de 
Moreto  and  Alberto  Sanseverino.  Gonsalvo 
however  surprised  99A  defeated  the  French 
.  troops  on  their  msuDch,  and  made  both  the 
commanders  prisoners.  He  then  hastened  to 
^  At^lU,   and  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of 

the  king,  blockaded  the  place  so  effectually, 

that 
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that  the  duke  was  reduced  to  the  nectssity  cf  ^^^^- 

IV 

proposing  a  capitulation*  A  truce  of  thirty  _ 
days  was  agreed  on ;  and  it  was  further  stipu-  ^  ^-  *^- 
hted,  that  if  within  that  time  a  considerable 
armament  should  not  arrive,  the  duke  should 
not  only  surrender  the  fortreM  of  Atella,  but 
ail  the  other  places  dependant  on  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having  secured  ' 
his  own  retreat,  Charles  paid  little  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  faithful  soldiers  whom  be  had 
left  in  Itsdy/aJ  The  expected  succours  did 
not  appear^  and  the  treaty  was  4K:coitlingly 
concluded.  But  Ferdinand,  who  had  engaged 
to .  send  the  duke  and  his  troops  by  sea  to 
Provence  led  them  prisoners  to  the  amount 
of  ^out  six  thousand  men,  to  Naples,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Procida, 
and  other  unhealthy  places,  where  upwards 
of  two-thirds  of  them  perishtd  by  sickness, 
fiucoine,  and  pestilence.  The  duke  de  Mom« 
pensier  shared  the  same  fate,  having  died  at 
Fozzuolo,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful  subject.  D*  Au- 
higny  had  made  some  progress  in  Galabiria; 
but  hearing  of  the  capitulation  of  Atella, 
and  being  agaiA  closely  pressed  by  Gonsalvo, 
he  finally  withdrew  his  troops  frotn  the  Nea- 
politan 

(a)  Mem.  tU  Commines^  Uv»  yiii.  chap,  xiii 
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c  H  A  F.  polittn  territory,  and  had  the  good  fortune 


IV. 

■  11         ■!■■■■        IX 


to  return  with  them  in  safety  to  France. 


Oitrles 
VIII.fonnt 


The  capture  of  Novani  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  which  had  been  considered  as  aa 
event  highly  favourable  to  the  French,  prov* 
m  new  aiu-  cd  in  the  result  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
ance  with  and  destructive  incidents  which  had  occur- 
sronTuid  ^^  during  the  war.  Soon  after  the  battio 
rttam  to  of  the  Taro,  Novara  was  invested  by  the  allies, 
^^^"^^  who  possessed  themselves  of  the  approaches^ 
and  so  effectually  cut  off*  all  supplies,  tjhat 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  a  numerous  gar- 
rison, was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  famine.  In  this  emergency,  Charles  had 
no  resource  but  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Lodovico  Sforza,  for  a  temporary  cessation 
of  hostilities,  which  he  with  great  difficulty 
obtained ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
marquis  of  Saluzzo  with  a  small  party  of 
their  friends,  were  suffered  to  visit  the  king 
at  Vercelli,  under  a  promise  of  returning  to 
Nov^ira,  in  case  a  final  treaty  was  not  con- 
cluded on.  This  circumstance  kd  to  a  more 
general  discussion  between  the  adverse  par- 
ties, in  the  course  of  which,  Lodovico  again 
changed  his  politics,  and  without  the  assent 
of  his  allies,  entered  into  a  league  of  perpe- 
tual peace  and  amity  witlr&e  king„  in  which, 

among 


T 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


among  other  articles,  Lodovico  agreed  to 
allow  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet  at  the  port  of  Ge- 
noa, and  promised  to  grant  |;um  a  free  pas-  ^^'J^ 
sage  on  his  return  to  Naples,  and  assist  him 
with  money  and  troops.  The  bastard  of  Bour* 
bon,  with  the  rest*  of  the  French,  made  prison* 
ers  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro^  wer^  set  at  liber* 
ty,  ^and  power  was  reserved  for  the  Venetiazxs 
to  enter  into  the  treaty  within  the  space  of  two 
pionths,  in  which  case  they  were  to  recal  their 
fleet  from  Naples,,  and  undertake  not  to  afibr4 
a^y  assistance  to  the  h^use  of  Aragon.  The 
aity  of  Novara  was  restored  to  Lodovico ;  iq 
CQnsequence  of  which  the  French  ^rrison, 
after  having  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand 
of  their  number  by  famine  and  disease,  were 
led  from  thi^nce  to  Vercelli,  so  exhausted 
through  want  of  sustenance,  that  many  of 
them  periiihed  on  the  road,  and  upwards  of 
three  hundred  died  after  their  arrival.(^a^  No 
sooner  was  the  treaty  concluded,  than  Corn- 
mines  was  again  dispatched  to  Venice,  to  in* 
duce  the  senate  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed ;  and  Charles  taking  the  route  of  Tu- 
rin, 


^aj  The  number  which  quhted  Novara,  %Tas  aboin  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  sin. 
hundred  were  able  to  perform  duty.  CmmimSi  tiv,  viii. 
chap,  X. 
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CHAP,   i-ju^  pctiwrned  in  tibe  month  of  October,  1 495  ^ 
^  -  to  France,   with  the  remains  of  his  army; 
A.D.ii!Nr.    plundered,   disessed,    and   reduced   ta  kss 
thai!  one^fourth  of  its  original  number. 

Thus  terminated  the  cekbrated  expedition 

of  Charles  VIIF.  against  the  kingdom  of  Nsh 
ptes;    an  exped^ion  originating  in  pnerife 
oSSTof  .*"^^i*^^>  conducted  with  folly  and  rapacity, 
the  ezpe-     and  ending  iti  the  dissipation  of  the  revenue9 
ditioD  of     ef  his  crown,  and  in  the  destmction  of  hik 
vnLioto    *^™y-    That- he  accompHcfhed  his  object,  i» 
Italy         file  boast  of   the  French  historians;   hut  it 
is   easy  t^perceire,  tibat  the  successes  of 
Charles  Vin.  are  not  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  his'  courage  or  U^  his  lAtilicies,  asr 
to  the  weak  and  irresolute   eonduct  of  hi9 
adversaries^  the. selfish  and  temporimng  poKcy 
of  the  Italian  states,  and  above  all,  to  the 
odium  excited  against  the  house  of  Aragon, 
by  the  cruelties   exercised  by  Ferdinand  I. 
and  hiB  son  Alfonso  -on  their  subjects.      If 
these  advantages  could   have  been  counter- 
vailed by  any  misconduet  of  his  own,   the 
defeat  of  Charles  had  been  certain.      Such 
were  his  necessities  in  the  commencement  of 
his  undertaking,  and  such  the  difiSculties  with 
which  he  provided  for  his  soldiery,  that  he 
was  not  only  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a 

most 
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most  exorbitant  interest,  but  even  to  phmder   ^  ^  ^  >*• 
his  friends  and  allies.    The  time  chosen  for         ' 
his  entef prize,  could  not  indeed  have  been   ^v^-  ^^ 
mor^  favourable  to  his  views ;  for  many  causes 
had  concurred  to  disgust  the  people  of  Italy 
If ith  th/sir  rulers,  and  had  led  them  to  regard 
the  French  as  their  friends  and  deliverers; 
and  as  a  nation,  on  whose  honour  and  good 
faith  they  could  place  the  most  perfect  reli* 
ance :  but  this  error  was  not  of  long  dura* 
^on ;  and  the  cruelty  and  disorder  which  dis* 
tinguished  the  march  of  the  French  army, 
soon  convinced  their  partisans  and  admirers^ 
that  th^  expected  change  was  not  likely  to 
promote  their  happii^ess.    The  irruption  of 
the  Fi:encb  seemed  to  be  the  extincti6n  of 
nM  literatures  in  Italy //i^    The  example  of  a 

weak 


faj  '*  Nescio  quo  fato  superiore  anno  eveaerit,  quo 
<«  Francorum  rex  Garolua  Italiam  cum  infesto  exercitu  et 
«  instructis  copiis  invasit,  ut  prindpcs  viri  in  literisi  at- 
**  que  in  ^ummis  disciplinis  clarissimi  perierint :  hoc  est, 
i^  JkmMkm  S^rberm^  h.  Fims  MmuuMa^  cc  An.  Ml- 
*^  ii0m$:  qui  omoea  in  ipso  statim  Francorum  adventa  et 
*^  opBatibus,  immaturo  oUcu,  id  superotoonctssenmt.  Sed- 
•*  Sim  litem  ips^  ac  studium  bonarum  artium,  simul 
f*  csuo  Italic  libfictale,  oorpenml  panladm  extingui^  barba- 
?*  rii  tngrueQlibu««  oun  dse^ent  hi  lioq(iaes,  qui  illas,  suo 
*^  patrocinioi  assiduiaque  studiis,  mirifici  fovsfen(.   <Quali9 

"  inter 
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CHAP,    weak  and  licentious  monarch  corrupted  hii 
_  followers.   An  incredible  degree  of  ddiauche* 

A.  D.  149*.  ry  and  prostitution  prevailed.  The  restraints 
of  modesty,  the  ties  of  morality,  the  voice  of 
religion,  were  all  equally  disregarded;  and 
the  hand  of  Providence  almost  visibly  inter- 
fered, to  punish  by  the  scourge  of  a  loath- 
some and  destructive  malady,  those  enormi- 
ties which  no  other  motives  could  restrain. 
Shocked  at  this  hideous  disease,  the  Italians 
and  the  French  recriminated  on  each  other 
the  disgrace  of  its  introduction ;  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  mat  de  Jfaples^  and  nud  Franceze^ 
were  intended  by  each  of  these  nations  to'  re- 
move to  the  other  the  infamy  of  its  origin* 
Of  all  the  consequences  incident  to  the  expe<^ 
dition  of  Charles  VIIL  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  is  probable  diat  this  will  be  the 
longest  ren^embered.  In  other  respects,  this 
event  seems  only  to  have  served  to  break  down 

those 


**  inter  alios  vir  summa  sapientia  Sc  ^regio  animo  LoMren* 
*^  iius MedUis  *  **  *  Quae ra monere  interdum  me  solet, 
quam  lirevi  tempore  fortunae  ratio  commutetur,  qaatmque 
iniqui  nunc  agatur  cum  bonis  studiis ;  siquidem  pro  me* 
**  lioribus  discipiinis  vitia,  pro  humaniute  et  offidis  btlta 
<^  €t  caedes  sucqrevenmt."  Crinitus^  it  honesid  DisdpL 
lib.  xy.  cap.  ix« 


cc 
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those  barriers,  which  nature  had  formed  to   chap. 

•  IV. 

secure  the  repose  of  mankind,  and  to  have  ' 


1405. 


opened  a  wider  field  for  the  range  of  am-   ^'^' 
bition,    and  the  destruction  of  the   human 
race. 


CHAP.    F. 

1496—1499- 

Marriage  oJ  Ferdinand  IL  of  J^apies— 
His  deaih-^oniest  respecting  the  dominion 
of  Pisa — Descent  of  the  emperor  elect  Maxi- 
7nilian  into  Italy — TTie  Medici  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  authority  in  Florence — Death  of 
Biatrice  of  Este — Alexander  VL  attacks  the 
Roman  barons — Recovers  the  city  of  Ostia — 
Death  of  the  duke  of  Gandia  son  of  Alexan- 
der VI — Particular  account  of  that  event — 
Casar  Borgia  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother  withovJt  stLjficient  tvidence — Second  at- 
tempt of  the  Medici  to  enter  the  city  of  Flo* 
rence — Fatal  consequences  to  their  partisans 
within  the  city — Paolo  Vitelli  appointed  gene- 
red  of  the  Florentines  against  Pisa — The 
Florentines  form  an  alliance  with  Lodovico 
Sforta — Death  of  Charles  VIII  and  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XII. — Death  of  Savonarola 
— Vitelli  captures  the  fortress  of  Vico  Pisano 
— Third  attempt  of  the  Medici  to  regain  their 
native  place — The  contest  respecting  Pisa  sub- 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  Ercole  duke  of 
Ferrara — His  interference  proves  ineffectual 
— TTie  inhabitants  of  Pisa  resolve  to  defend 
themselves— Vitelli  effects  a  breach  in  the  walls 

•  — JVeglects  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages 
— Is  brought  to  Florence  and  decapitated. 

VOL.    I.  B  B 
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CHAP.    V. 


Xhe  death  of  Alfonso  ll.  the  fugitive  king  chap. 
of  Naples,  which  happened  at  Messina  on       ^' 
the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1495}  had  A.D.i4g(r. 
confirmed  to  Ferdinand  the  possession  of  the       '^  *^' 
crown ;  and  he  being  now  freed  from  the  ap-  ^^^^ 
prehensions  of  the  French,  thought  it  expe-  il  kins  of 
dient  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  state.    For  Napiw. 
his  bride  he  selected  his  aunt  Joanna,  the 
half-sister  of  his  father,^  then  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  but  highly  distinguished  by  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.     This  marriage 
gave  great  scandal  to  the  christian  world ;  faj 

B  B  2  but 


faJ  '^  Ce  me  semble  horreur,"  says  Gommines,  ^*  de 

"  parler 


/ 


/ 
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CHAPt    but  the  dispensation   of  the  pope  speedily 
'       removed  all  difficulties.     Guicciardini,  who 


A.  D.  1496.  supposed  that  mankind  are  always  actuated 
by  motives  of  political  in^teresti  accounts  for 
this  union  by  presuming,  that  Ferdinand 
wished  to  strengthen  his  connexion  with  the 
king  of  Spain ;  but  had  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
been  a  sufficient  title  to  hii  fatour,  Ferdinand 
already  stood  nearly  related  to  him ;  and  it  is 
therefore  more  probable,'  that  the  motive  of 
his  choice  was  the  gratification  of  an  amorous 
passion,  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  aunt 
during  their  voyage  to  Sicily.  This  is  rendered 
yet  more  probable  by  the  accounts  given  of 
the  cause  of  his  death ;  which  event  took  place 

iiisdeaih.  on  the  5  th  day  of  September,  1496,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  occasioned,  or  accelerated, 
by  the  excessive  indulgence  of  his  passion  for 
his  new  bride/o^     As  he  left  no  ofispring, 

he 


^  parler  d'un  tel  marriage ;  dont  oa  eo  fait  ja  plusier^  en 
*<  cette  maisoii."  i/km^  de  Cemmint^^  lib.  viti.  cl<^« 
xiv.  pf  251* 

faj  Summonle^  Hist.  diJfapoli^  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  583.  He 
is  CDmmemorated  by  the  following  lines,  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Naples  : 

'^  Ferrandum,  Mors  saeva,  dxh  fugis  arma  gerentem; 
*'  Mpx  positis,  quaenam  gloria  ?  fraude  necas/' 
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he  wai  succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  his  un^  c  H  A  p« 
cle  Federigo,  a  prince  of  excellent  disposi-  ' 

tions,'  and  considerable  talents ;  but  the  asriii'-  ^  ^  i««9- 
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tion  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  unfavour- 
able circumstances  of  the  times,  prevented 
his  people  from  enjoying  that  happiness  which 
they  might  otherwise. have  experienced  under 
his  government. 

Before  Charles  VIIL  had  quitted  Tui^n,      Conte^i 
on  his  return  to  France,  another  interview  "•i^^* 

tiie  donum- 

had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Floren*  ouof  Piia. 
tine  deputies ;  who  still  pursued-  him  widi 
their  solicitations  and  remonstrances ;  and  by 
the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which 
he  stood  greatly  in  need,  and  many  unreason- 
able concessions,  obtained  from  him  a  defini* 
tive  insurance  that  Pisa  should  again  be  re^ 
stored  to  them.faj  Directions  were  accord- 
ingly sent  to  d'Entraghes  to  rarrender  to 
them  the  citadel;  but  these  directions  wer(s 
either  accompanied  by  others  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  or  d'Entraghes  preferred  his  own 
interest  to  the  honour  and  the  favour  of  his 
master;  for,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
orders  of  the  king,  he  sold  the  fortress  to  the 

inhabitants 


faj    Guicciard.  Storia  H  Maiia,  lib.  1.  120. 
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CHAF.    inhahifsmfa  of  Pm^  for  the  sum  of  twelve 
^*       thousand  ducats;    and,  having  received  the 
A.  D.  149&  money,  relinquicthed  it  into  their  hands* 

The  Florentines  thus  deluded  in  their  est- 
pectationty  had  immediate  recourse  to  arms. 
The  citizens  of  Pisa,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  prepared  to  defend  themselves  tm  thd 
last  extrennty,  but  endeavoured,  by  the  most 
earnest  solicitations,  to  obtain  assistance  from 
several  of  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and  even 
of  £urope  i  to  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
#ffer  the  dominion  of  their  city,  provided 
Ihey  were  freed  frcmi  the  yoke  of  the  Fl(M*en« 
lines*  The  Venetians,  eager  to  extend  the 
limits  of  their  territories,  were  among  the  firsC 
to  listen  to  their  entreaties.  Lodovico  Sforzai 
also  en^ged  in  their  dl^fen^e.  The  Floren- 
tine army  under  the  bomntand  of  Paolo  Vi- 
telli,  attempted  to  storm  the  city ;  but  kUtdt 
having  driven  in,  with  great  precipitatioti 
and  slaughter^  the  troops  employed  in  its  de* 
fence,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  anh* 
urbs,  they  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged  tq 
retreat  by  the  artillery  of  the  citadel ;  their 
commander  being  wounded  and  many  of  the 
soldiery  lulled.  Encouraged  by  their  success^ 
the  citizens  of  Pisa  took  the  field,  and  opposed 

themselves 
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thesuelTes  to  the  Florentines,    over  whom   c»ap. 
they  obtained  some  advantages,  althou^  no       ^* 

decisive  en^gement  took  place.  a.  d.  i4g6. 

A.  £r.  81. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  it  new  compe-  Dticent  of 
titor  made  his  appearance,  with  the  intention  ^  ^^ 
of  terminating  at  once  the  pretensions  of  in-  ManimU- 
ferior  powers,  and  of  taking  the  city  of  Pisa  "^toito- 
under  his  own  protection.    This  was  no  less  ^' 
a.  personage  than  the  emperor  eleqt  Maximir 
lian ;  who,  induced  by  the  offers  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Pisa,  and  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico 
Sforzai,  passed,  in  the  month  of  October,  1496, 
with  a  party  of  horse  and  eight  regiments  of 
infantry,  through  the  Yalteline  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Milan.     After  having  been  splen- 
didly entertained  during  some  days  by  Lo^ 
dovico,  he  hastened  to  Genoa,  where  he  em- 
barked with  his  troops  for  Pisa ;  but  on  hia 
arrival  there,  he  found  that  the  Venetians  had 
already  occupied  the  ^rrison  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  inhabitants,  and,  conceiving  themselves 
equal  to  the  defence  of  the  plkce,  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  share  with  them  either 
in  the  honour  or  the  spoil.     He  then  sailed  to 
to  Leghorn,  which  place  he  cannonaded  for 
several  days,  and  where  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  a  ball,  which  carried  away  a  part  of 

the 
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CHAP,  th^  imperial  robe.  This  pbde  was  defended 
'       by  the  celelurated  Tebalducci,  the  first  of  the 

A.©.  1496.  Florentine  Condotturi  who  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing  a  proper  state  of  subordination  and 
discipline  amongst  the  Italian  BOldierj.faJ 
During  this  contest  the  Venetian  conunissa- 
ries  admonished  Maximilian  to  desist,  as  they 
had  themselves  pretensions  to  the  possession 
of  the  place.  He  then  determined  to  attack 
the  Tuscan  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vastation and  plunder ;  but  At  this  moment  a 
violent  tempest  dispersed  his  fleet.  Finding 
all  his  purposes  defeated,  and  apprehensive 
for  his  own  safely,  Maximilian  abandoned  his 
enterprize,  and  took  the  speediest  route  to 
his  own  dominions ;  where  he  arrived,  full 
of  animosity  against  the  Venetians,  and  with 
no  small  discredit  to  his  character  as  a  military 
commander. 

Tbc  Medici  Whilst  the  Florentines  werp  thus  contend- 
attempt  to  ing  with  powerful  enemies  abroad,  and  were 
"bTfFT**  distracted  by  discordant  opinjons,  and  the  in- 
nncc.  flammatory  harangues  of  Savonarola  at  home, 
the  brothers  of  the  MedicF  conceived  that  a 

favourable 


{aj  Jfardi^  Viia  d*  Antonio  GUuomini  Ttbaldiuci  Males- 
pini.  Fior.  1697.  Aio.passim. 


.«k.«i; 
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Ikvourable  opportunity  was  afforded  them  for  ^^  ^  v. 
attempting  to  regain  their  authority  in  their  ' 
native  place.  For  this  purpose  they  fontied  ^  ^*^ 
the  project  of  an  attack  upon  the  city,  in  con* 
junction  with  their  kinsman  Virginio  OrsitlOf 
who  after  having  escaped  from  the  custody 
of  the  French  king  at  the  battle  of  ;the  Taro, 
had  again  begun  to  collect  his  adherents,  inl 
hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  his  hous^ 
by  the  sale  of  their  servicesi  'The  Medic? 
were  then  at  Rome ;  but  Virginio  having 
flattered  them  with  the  fairest  hopes  of  suc-^' 
cess,  if  the  necessary  resources  could  be  found 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  they  exerted 
themselves  in  procuring  for  him  large  sums  of 
money,  with  which  he  continued  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  followers.  The  three  bro* 
ihers  also  employed  themselves  with  great  in- 
dustry, in  cbllecting  together  their  adherents 
from  all  parts  of  Itajy.  Piero  having  obtained 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Venetians,  and 
being  favoured  in  his  enterprize  by  the  pope, 
raised  a  considen^le  number  of  troops  within 
the  papal  states,  with  which  he  advanced 
through  the  territory  of  Siena  to  the  lake  of 
Perugia,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  such  levies 
as  his  brother  Giuliano  had  been  able  to 
assemble  in  Romagna*     A  formidable  body 

being 
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CHAP,   beiug  thus  collected,    Virgioip  and   Ptero 
'       de'  Medici  passed  in  the  midst  of  winter  into 

A.ixi4g&  Umbria;  and,  by  a  toilsome  march  through 
the  snoV)  at  length  reached  the  baths  of 
RapollanO.  The  Florentines  had,  however, 
been  apprized  of  the  attempt,  and  had  with- 
drawn a  part  of  their  troops  from  Pisa  for 
their  own  defence.  They  had  also  fortified 
and  strengthened  the  cities  of  Arezzo  and 
Qortona,  and  continued  to  watch  with  unre* 
mitting  vigilance  the  adherents  of  the  Medici 
within  the  walls  of  Florence.  The  vigout 
and  promptitude  of  these  precautions,  de*» 
pressed  the  hopes  of  the  assailants,  who  had 
relied  more  on  the  exertions  of  their  friends 
within  the  city,  than  on  their  own  force,  and 
supposed  that  the  appearance  of  a  powerful 
military  body  in  the  vicinity,  would  enoou^ 
rage  them  to  declare  themselves.  No  disturb^ 
ance  was  however  excited;  and  Virginio^ 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  attack,  contented 
himself  with  plundering  the  defenceless  vil* 
lages  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  Whilst 
such  was  the  hopeless  state  of  the  expedition, 
he  received  highly  advantageous  offers  to  in« 
duce  him  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  and 
join  the  standard  of  the  French,  then  on  the 
point  of  being  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of 

Naples. 
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Naples.  Virginio  ciid  not  long  hesitate  be-»  OH  A  p. 
tween  his  honour  and  his  interest.  £ven  hb  . 
animosity  to  the  king  of  France,  who  had  on*  ^*  >>  "9^ 
justly  detained bimas a  prisoner,  gaye  way  to 
the  hopes  of  ^dn ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
remonsminces  of  Piero  and  his.frienda,  he 
led  his  troops  toward  Naples;  not^  .however^ 
without  the  most  solemn  promises  that,  ai 
^oon  as  the  coirtest  respecting  diat  kingdom 
should  be  terminated,  he  would  return  ta 
Tuscany,  with  a  more  powerful  armament: 
jxromises  which  if  sincere,  he  never  had  am 
opportunity  of  fulfilling ;  for,  being  captured 
with  the  duke  de  Mompensiel-  at  Atella,  he 
experienced  the  same  fate  as  that  officer,  hav^ 
ing  died  whilst  a  prisoner  at  NaplesL/o/  The 
cardinal  de'  Medici  and  his  brother  Giuliano^ 
who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  to  assist 
them  in  their  attempt,  were  now  obliged  to 
retire  from  that  place,  and  to  seek  for  shelter 
within  the  territories  of  Milan/Ayf 

Early  in  the  year  I497f  the  prosperous 
fortunes  of  Lodovico  Sforza  were  interrupted 

by 


(a)  /fardin  Ustpr.  ficruU.  lib*  ii.  p.  38« 
fb/  Jmi,  Film  Leon.  x.  lib.  Up.  17,  19. 
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(CHAP,    iiy . a  domestic  cUsaster, .  irhich  was  the 


V. 


_  gier  of  his  approaching  calamities.     His  wife 
A.  D.  im*   Beatrice,  the  partner  of  his  ambition,  his  gran* 
deur,  and  his  crhnes,  and.  of  whose  councils 


Sfbra. 


Death  of  he  had  ondvsrv  occasion  availed  himself,  died 

Befttrice  of  ...  '^ 

Bite,  wife  in  child-bed,  after  having  been  delivered  of 
ofL4>d<mco  a  son,  who  did  hot  survive  his  taothtT.faJ 
Though  insensible,  or  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tress which  he  had  occasioned  throughout 
Italy,  Lodovico  sunk  under  his  misfortune  in 
weak  and  unmanly  sorrow ;  and  sought  to  al- 
leviate his  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
to  gratify  his  ostentation,  by  the  mbst  expen- 
sive and  splendid  obsequies,  wliich  were  re* 
peated  with  additional  magnificence,  on  the 
expiration  of  a  year  from  the  death  of  hia 
wife.  .During  this  interval  he  never  seated 
himself  at  his  table;  but  was  served  in  a  cham^ 

ber 


faj  The  epitaph  which  Lodovico  caused  to  be  placed 
over  the  body  of  his  child,  displays  his  arrogance  in  the 
midst  of  his  grief.  * 

'<  Infelix  partus,  amisi  ante  vitaQi  quanx^in  lucem 
'*  ederer;  iufelicior  qudd  matri  moriens  vitam  ademi,  et 
**  parentem  consorte  sua  orbavi.  In  tarn  adverse  fato  hoc 
**  solum  mihi  potest  jucundum  esse,  quod  divi  pabcntes 

**   MB    LUDOVICVS,    ET   BEATRIX,   MeDXOLANENSES    0UCSS| 
*^   CENVEEE,    1497,   TERTIOKONAS  JaNUARKI." 

Cprioj  ^oria  di  Milan,  par.  vH.  p.  969. 
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V. 

A.  D.  14g7. 
A.  £(.«• 


bcr  hung  with  black,  from  the  hands  of  his  ^  ^^  ^^ 
attendants/o/  Such  a  violent  and  persever- 
ing sorrow,  caused  him  to  be  considered, 
throughout  all  Italy,  as  a  paragon  of  conjugal 
fidelity ;  and  the  poets  of  th^  time  sought  to 
assuage  his  grief  by  celebrating  his  afiectioi^ 
and  embalming  the  memory  of  his  wife  in 
their  ycrse.fbj 

Alexander  VI.  being  now  firmly  seated  in 
the  pontifical  chair,  and  freed  from  his  appre- 

( hensions 

I     ■     M  -  -  ' ■ r        -  — ■-- 

(a)  Corio^  Histor,  Milan,  parte  vii.  p.  962. 

fbj  Among  these  was  the  Creek  Mai;ullus,   who  hai 
devoted  tlie  following  hyperbolical  lines  to  her  memory : 

'*  Solvent  Eridanus  tumtdarum  flumina  aquarum ; 

"  Solverat,  et  populis  non  levis  horror  erat. 
*'  Quippe,  gravis  Pyrrhas  metuentes  temporacladU, 

*^  Gredebant  simili  crescere  fiumen  aqua. 
*^  lUe  dofor  fuerat  saevus,  lacrymaeque  futuri 

"  Funeris,  etjustisdonftsiaraiidaiiovis: 
'*  Scilicet  et  fluvios  tangunt  tua  acerba,  Biatux, 

'^  Funera,  nedui^homiifies  moestaque  corda  viaf/' 

% 

£pigr»  lib.  iv. 

On  the  same  subject,  the  learned  Pontico  Virunio  wpote 
four  books  of  Latin  elegies,  **  historiis  Gneconun,  et  fabulis 
^'  reconditis  refertos,  pulcherrimaque  inventione  digostos  'i* 
from  the  perusal  of  which,  Lodovico,'  it  seems,  derived 
great  consolation.  Zeno  Diss.  Vcss.  vol:  ii.  p.  315.  Thsia 
elegies  have  not  been  printed. 


s> 
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CHAP,   hdnsions  of  the  French,  began  to  adopt  those 

''       vigorous  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  the 

A.  D.  141^.    Roman  nobility,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 

his  own  family,  which  he  pursued  with  un- 

Alexander  remitting:  industry  during  the  remainder  of 

VI.  attacks       .       ,  .  , 

tiie  Roman  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^®  eldest  SOU  Giovauni,  had  been 
baroftt.  honoured  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Gandia;  Caesar,  his  second 
son,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
purple ;  and  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  who  be- 
fore the  elevation  of  her  father,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  was,  soon  after 
that  event,  divorced  from  her  husband,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro-  The  first  hostile  attempt  of  the  pon- 
tiff w*as  directed  against  the  territories  of  the 
Orsini ;  who  had  equally  disregarded  his  ad<^ 
monitions  and  his  threats,  and  had  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  French.  The 
command  of  the  papal  troops  destined  to 
this  expedition,  was  entrusted  to  the  duke  of 
Gandia;  who  was  accompanied  by  Guidubaldo 
da  Montefeltri,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  commander 
of  acknowledged  courage  and  experience. 
After  possessing  themselves  of  some  places  of 
inferior  importance,  they  commenced  the 
siege  of  Bracciano.  This  event  first  balled 
into  action  the  military  talents  of  Bartolom- 
meo  d*  AlvianOi  then  very  young,  but  who 

afterwards 


At  JEt.  98* 
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afterwards  established  his  reputation  as  one  chap. 
of  *  the  most  accomplished  commanders  of  ' 
Italy.  In  conjunction  with  Carlo,  the  ille-  A.D.i4gy. 
gitimate  son  of  Virginio  Orsino,  and  Vitel- 
lozzo  Vitelli,  he  vigorously  attacked  the  pa- 
pal troops.  The  engagement  continued  for 
several  hours ;  in  the  result  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals were  completely  routed ;  the  duke  of 
Urbino  was  taken  prisoner,  with  several  other 
noblemen  and  officers  of  high  rank ;  but  the 
duke  of  Gandia  effected  his  escape,  after  hav- 
ing been  slightly  wounded  in  the  thi^'. 
Thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  wrest 
from  the  family  of  Orsini  their  patrixhonial 
possessions,  Alexander  had  recourse,  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  offspring,  to  anothei* 
expedient.  With  the  consent  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,  he  separated  from  the  states  of 
the  church  the  city  of  Benevento ;  and  erect* 
ing  it  into  an  independent  duchy,  conferred 
it,  with  other  domains,  on  his  eldest  son.faj  ' 

Although 


faj  ^'  Feria  quarta,  septima  Junii,  fuit  secretum  cc»i- 
*'  BistoriuxQ,  in  quo  serenissimus  D.  noster  erexit  civitatem 
/*  Beneventanam  in  ducatum,  et  de  consensu  omnium  car- 
*^  dinalium  qui  interfuerunt,  nullo  se  opponente,  sen  mini- 
**  mum  verbum  contradicente,   infeudavit  illustrissimum 

«( doiDJnum 


ReeoTen 
iSbe  city  of 
Ostia. 
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CHAP,  Although  Charles  VIII.  after  his  return 

'        from  his  Neapolitan  expedition,  had  relin* 

A.D.x4^,  quished  to  the  pope  the  fortresses  of  Givita 
Vecchia,  Terracina,  and  other  places  within 
the  papal  state  which  he  had  occupied  by  his 
arms,  he  still  retained  tke  city  of  Ostia,  the 
command  of  which  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
cardinal  Giultano  della  Rovere,  bishop  of 
that  place/o^  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Naples  by  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  troops 
under  the  command  of  GonsalvOi  had  not 
only  encouraged  the  pope  to  attempt  the  re- 
covering of  this  important  station,  but  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  inten* 
tions  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  Gonsalvo^  who 
being  then  unemployed,  gladly  accepted  of 
the  [lucrative  offers  of  the  pontiff  to  assist  in 
the  attack.  Uniting  his  arms  with  those  of 
the  pope,  Gonsalvo  proceeded  to  bombard  the 
fortress;  but  the  cannonading  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  Menaldo,  who  held  the 
place  for  the  cardinal,  and  who  by  his  pirati- 
cal 


'*  dominmnjohannem  Borgia,  de  Arragonia  ducem  Candiae, 

''  S.  R.  £.  capicaneum  generalem,   filium  suum  carissi- 

^'  mum,  et  omnes  successores  suos,  ex  lumbb  desoenden- 

*«  ics."  8cc, 

Burchard.  Dior, 

fa)  Gmcciard.  Sloria  iT  Mai.  lib.  il.  K  94. 
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tal  depredaiools'  had  greatly  antaay^  tib^ na^   CUAfp. 


Vigation  of  the  Tiberv'surreiiclerid  af  dkcr^^ 
don;  and  was  ltd  HfGimB^bfOy  j&  Iriuiiiphi  A-v«i«- 
toRmne.  Oa  hisaf^pvMch  to  tfaeoiiy*,  Gon* 
tabrbr  wkg  met  by*  thb  sons  of  the  pontiff,  the  ' 
cardinals  and  prelsMes  of  the  chiirah,  ami  by 
ah.  immense  conictoarse  of  the  -peofiile,  wfad  . 
were  anxious  to  see  a  mrtn  whoae  exploito  had 
already  extended  his  £ime  throughout '  all 
Italy*  He  was  immedialtely  introduced  ta  the 
pope,  *  who  received  him  with  the  holy  ki^; 
and  bestowed  Upon  him,  in  full'  consistory, 
the  golden  rose  whicli  is  annually  consecrated 
by  the  pontiff,  and  presented  only  to  sov&i 
reigns  and  great  princes,  who  have  merited 
the  favour  of  the  holy  Bet.faJ  On  this  occa* 
sion  Gonsalvo  gave  a  proof  of  his  magnani^ 
mity,  in  prevaifliitg  on  the  pontiff  to  spare 
the  life  of  Menaldo ;  who  being  set  at  liberty^ 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  France.flf^^ 

V      • 

I  . 

The  exultation  of  the  ponlbiff 'en  this  occa** 

sion  was  not,  however,  of  long  cohtinuanoei 

having  been  speedily  succeeded  by  a  most  tra^ 

VOL  I.  •    c  c      .  ;       gical 


faj  Jcvii  Vita  magni  Gonsalvii  libi  u  p.  229. 
fbj  QuicciarL   Sioria  <P  talia^  lib.  Hi.  1.  W5tj 


Imlf  iodbiisi  ito :  ftktiiw  timfiK  ^  Thia  WM  the 
i>eatii  of  death' k>fAho4Ukei  of  Gwdib;  who^  after iav!* 
cH^J^  iA^lf03aAtl!thk>eybhiQg  aft.^a  flgpkodid enters 
ofAienn-  tftUnnfaltT^eojil^y.  htt^motlier^  was  oni  hit 
^^  ^-  Mtxm  tepie  a88aattnated,>and  hn  body  thmwii 
into  j  .tbc{;>T4bcic ;  iwhisrt  it  'remained  «adit* 
edrmedofobtMirerai'Cbiya^.:.  The  pei^tradon 
qC itbbiorfiaffiiaSL  been; jukilmted  by  the  Ital;iafi 
bi^torians^  \ilitboviihesit«tiflo»  toCaesarBorgia; 
wfaot  bein^  disguatied  with  his  eccleshistifial 
profe8$ioni!ai»d  ^earnestly  desirous  toCaignaliiH 
Uig  himself  ill  amiiitary  capacity,,  issuppoaed 
tQ  have  boniideredhis  bh>thctf  as  having pn* 
oicGupi^  th^  station  which  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining;  and  to  hare  been  jealous  of  the 
superior  ascendancy  which  the  duke  had  ac* 
quired  in  the  fitvour  of  the  pontifil .  In  ex*" 
amining  these  motives,  it  might  indeed  be  ob- 
served, that  tiite  destination  of  the  elder  brother 
to  a  secular  employment  did  not  necessarily 
confine  the  younger  to  an  ecclesiastical  state  $ 
toad  that  the  honours  bestowed  on  the  duke  of 
Gandia,  did  not  seem  to  prevent  the  pontiff 
from  promoting  the  interests  of  his  second 
son,  whom  he  had  placed  in  such  a  station^  as 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 

highest 
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kigkiest  dignity  in  diristjendom*     Same  Wr  QHAp^ 


V* 


tbora  faaye^ '  therefore,  not  scrupled  to  suggest  . 

a  more  poiWtaful  cauee  of  his  jAif^posed  eiuni7   ^  ^'  ^^' 

ty,  by  asserting,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 


prefeidDce  which  the  duke  had  obtained,  in  the 
affections  of  their  sister  Lucreaia,.  irith  whpni 
it  ifl.teud,.  that  not  only  the  two  broithersi 
butiemen  Aktandsr,  herfather,  had.  crioainal 
intecconrae^^a;/;  Frelmet^iy  however  as  this^ 
chaise  has  Ira^n  repeated^  :ind  indiscrimixiate- 
ly  as  iV  has-been,  belieyed>  it'  might  not  be 
difficuUj  to  shew,  that»  so  far  frpm  this  b^ing 
with  justice  admitted .  as  a  ^  proof  that  Caesar 
waa  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  his  bro* 
thfir,  Jjifi'  imputation  is  in  itself  in  the  high- 
est degree^  improbable;  and  this  transaction 
mnst  jtfaeteforfi  be  judged  of  by  such  positive 
evidence  as  yet  remains^  without  presuming 

c  c  «  the 


faj  ^*  EramedesiinUBCiite  fama,  se  perd  i  d^gno  di  ere- 
'*  dersi  tanta-enormitSi,  che  nell'  amor  di  Madonna  Liicrezia 
*^  concorressino,  non  solamente  i  due  frateilii  maetiandio 
*'  il  padre  medesimo." 

Guicciard.  Storia  it  Jlal.  lib.  iii.  1.  I8i. 

• 

**  On  avoitdes  prcuves  convainquantes,"  says  thp  com* 
pUsr  Moieri,  <^  que  Caosar  etott  I'auteur  de  ce  fratricide; 
^^  car,  outre  ses  interns  d'ambition,  il  ne  pouvoit  soufirir 
*\  qoe  le  due  de  &india.eut  plus  de  part  <|ue  lul  aux  bonnea 
**  graces  de  Lacrece  Boigia,  leUrsdbyr,  et  leur  maiuesse*" 
^onriy  art.  Cas.  Borgia. 
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CHAP,  jjig  g^i^  Qf  Borgia  from'  circutpstarLces  whicb 
'       arc  yet  more  questionable  than-  the  crime  of 
A.  D.  140.   which  he  stands  primarily  accused /d^ 

» 

Pkrticiiitt  The  tao^i  interesting  and  piarticalar  ac- 
Meoaot  «r  count  of  this  mysterious  event  it  given  by 
tii»  enat.   £m.^,j^j^ .  j^ij J  jg  ju  substance  as  follows : 

^^  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of 
*^  Vatenza,  (Gxsar  Borgia)  and  the  dftkeof 
^^  Gandia,  sons  of  the  pope,  supped  with  their 
'^  mother  Vanozza,  near  the  clwricil'  o£  S. 
^  Pietro  ad  vinctda;  several  other  pbrsons 
*^  being  present  at  the  entertainment.  *  A  late 
^  hour  approaching,  and  the  cardiool  havmg 
^  reminded  his  brother  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
**  turn  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted 
*^  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  fisw  atten- 
dants, and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the 

^  palace 


fajO^drnk^  iahis  life  of  Alexander  VL^Zmi^.  1720/7.^ 
not  ooly  assarts,  on  the  authority  of  Tomaso  Tomasi,  that 
Caesar  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder,  but  has  given  at- 
great  length  the  private  conferences  between  him  and  the 
assassins  hired  for  this  purpose,  with  as  much  acouracy  at 
if  he  had  himself  been  present  oh  the  occasion,  fv.  pp»  133 
ftrc.  ]  In  the  same  nAnner  he  has  also^  fiivoond  us  with  the 
private  coi|iveraation  between  Gaaar  and  the  duke,  oil  their 
last  interview  in  the  streets  of  Rome:  ^^  Gaasar  wished  iiiar 
^^  much  pleasure,  and  so  they  parted."— -A  mode  of  writing 
wnich  reduces  history  below  the  level  of  comance. 


n 
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^  palacie  of  cardinal  Aacanio  SfoiTza;  when   chaf. 
/'  the  dakemfonned  the  cardial)  that,  before      ' 


'*  h^  returned  home,  he: had  to  pay  a  visit  of  ^^*  ^^' 

*^  pleaismref    Dtsmis^idg  therefore  all  his  at- 

!  *'  tea4»9ta,  excepting  his:  stqffiire^  qr  footman, 

.  *^  aqd  A:persoi|  in  a  mask^  who  had  paid  him 

,  '^  a .  Jviait.  whilst  At  9^pp«r9  3^  who,  during 

^^  thcf  spaCf^  of  a  mPtSbi  W  ther^boots,  pre- 

I  '\  ;v|0»s  io:  thifi  tifll^,..ha€l.<?ftUed  upon  Jbim  aK 

^<  inp9tid44ly.at.  ^e  apostolic  palace,  he  took 

if\  thW  p/er^pHsbehindihim  opn  his  mifle,  and 

i!"  ipSQOwdcd  to  A«  3tr«et  of  .the  Jews,  where 

/!V  ,hciik|Hitted  bisB^srvant^  directing  him  to  re* 

,"  awfli  there  ,untj.l,i)(  pertain  ho^r ;  when,  if 

.  V  .  hf9  difl  mot  return,  he  might  repair  tf>  the  pa- 

i  <  ^  [l^iif^k,    The  duke  then  seated  the  .person  in 

*^  the  mask  behind  him»  apd  rode,  I  kno^  not 

v'^  whither ;  but  in  that  night  he  was  s^assina- 

.?*  ted,,  and  thrown  into .  the  river..    The  ser- 

'*  vaofc,  after  having  beexi  dismissed}  i^as  also 

^Sadsaulted  and  mortally  wounded;  and  al- 

*^  .though  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  yet 

.^^  Mch  was  hjs  situation,  that  he  could  give 

'<  no  intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen 

*^  his  master.    In  the  morning,  the,  duke  not 

*^  f  living  returned  to  the  palace,  hia  servants 

*'  began,  to  be  alarmed.;  and  .one  of  them  iu« 

':^^  fdjoa^d  the  ponti£Eof  the  evening  excursion 

'*^  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
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CHAP.  ^^  inade  bk  appearanceJ    Thwgtt^eAd  popt 
*        **■  no  «iiiall  •  anxiety  \  but  be  conjeetur^d  th^ 
A.D.i49r.  «  the  dulre'hdd  been  akiwtedbys^txiecourtbsto 
•u  tb'pasfi  thenighitwielilfaer,  and,  aotl^obsing 
^  to  quit  tiiG  house  in  ^pen  day,  had  ifiF^*!h^ 
^<  the   folki^ing   evei^ng>  to  r«ttim  ^iMone. 
"  Wh^n,  bbwty^ti  [the  evieni^  aftrived,  and 
*^  he  found  himself  di88lpik>}At6d  iir  hi^-el- 
"  pect^tions,  he  became  deeply  afflicted,  "^and 
^'  began  to  make  inqtiirfes  froto  dii^rfanrp^r- 
'•^*  sons,  ^hom  he  btideiFed -to  Mten^  kbk  for 
^^  that  purpoto.     Amohgst  IhMe  W9»  tii^toaii 
*^  named  Giorgio  ScUaiVdid,  Who,  having^ 
*^  charged  sometimber frotba bark  in  theriver, 
*^'had  remained  on  boird  theA^esscA>to^tv^t£h 
*'  iti  and  being  interrogated  ^i/^heihw'^'h^ 
.«"seen  ^y  one  thrown  into  the  rivi^;^  ^U' the 
'^^  night  preceding,'  be  replied^  that  ktt  sa^ 
•*  two  men  on  foot,  who  ctene  dowWthekre^t, 
**  and  looked   diligently  about    to^*  4b^erte 
**•  whether  *  ahy  person  "Wsls  passing/     That 
^^  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and^ashort 
"  time  afterwards  two  frthers  eame  -and  look- 
**  ed   around   in  •  the  same  manner'^  as 'the 
-"  former;   no  person  still  appearki^,'''th6y 
^  gave  a  sign  to  their  eompaniofas^ '  Whith  a 
"  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  hhtit^  hav- 
'^^  ing  behind  hhn  a  dead  body;  the  'heftd  add 
'^  arms  of  which  hung  on  one  ^ide^  and  the 

«  feet 
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*'  f(Mt  oikr*he..«lheraiaei  o£  tkajhortsli  .fchi  -(lAMP. 

!f.  kwa  peraoM'  onifoixit.sailpocdiigetfae  liddy,       ' 

'\  tQ.pwMOttUifaJUAOg:i  They  tboB  pvbeoed-    ^d^^ 

*>  ed.towftribithat  pari;  fthfdre  tbfciatHofiihc    ^*  **  "* 

*'  cat)i.is.uaiiaH)r  djhckar^.idtDi  ftbTvvpr; 

^  'axMt  UltDSag^tke)iiorBB  whkilni  tlHllJtdwHrds 

*^  tbie  water,,  the: -feinii^ip^sonBlto^ 

*'  btdy  byilhe.iitont  andc^et^londcivridii  all 

t^  their  stiwgthiiiii^iittintoihe  ri«^^71re 

^^  portoti  9&:horadkiic]iAh6iliariawbii  tHutjikaA 

^K  tfacmmitinitiiiadiiiokihey^ce^^ 

f^  :».  iyfti,  Stt.):  nUeilfaenilookodkoranbc^^ 

^Vrivcar^ismdy  «eeja§ia;  insaUle)flcatihgioqrtfa:6 

^^ ;  febroisi, '  hA  inquitiad  ,mhMt.  liti  iv6sl«h9Pkp- 

'':^ircd  bM^fltoiiittiidbtH  It 

*f  .in8)ili[*tt^;raiid[in^ef  thdmtiifitqtt^ 
^^  ifl|>ob  itW  iiixoD8(a4u^€e  0£  wbicii  llM^kl 
''  Thfe  Ifctendante  orc)tbe^)p(mtiff  theisitfqvcfrett 
f^ . fiaom Gtoiipoi  whyhedatdrinotlreMcidfedartili 
f^  i^  lhei:gflhperimr  'of  the  fqitlfijnCD  filhfaA^hi^ 
^^  Jtoplwl^  thafe  he  had  seen  an  Ms  dme  Jd^i#4ri- 
<<  dred  dead  bodies  \ldirohrn/iato  lhe>i»i«^ 
*^  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being 

*'  n)ide^ir(i^p6ctioglth^lft^iiand;tha<^jheiudnot 
'*  ,tber«fonQ  QQli8ideradr.it  j»  a<Ittun^ripr:^y 
'^  ji^(i|l<i|;|ttVie^  ;T)he  fiiiheteeh  ttd  MttftQA 
^^'  lif4re  then  collected  and  ordered  to  search 
^^  the  river,  where  on  the  following  evening 
*^  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his 

'^  habit 


'in  •     •»       '■•■»• 
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^  .^Mlesriais.pieisced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of 

4LD.i4or.  }f  whial}  nratft  in  his  throalv  th^  oth«T»  in  his 
^^IJifaLdiibbdy:,  and'limhs..'  Nbeooner  wayB^he 
^S  jibntiil;  iafonmed  of  ^dib  d^tfa  of  lii^  6on, 
^S  bimL  tllBt  htfvhsid  been  thrown  like  &ilh  into 
Uy.  the.  ihriTi  than,  giving/  Wacy  to  hi»  grief,  he 
MiishJUbvhfaDiKlf  up:  in:  a :c^uunber ; and  wept 
^^ '  llitterlyiii  {  JThe  caidiipd  of  Segovia,  and 
f^  .otfafitfj  ^tbndants  on.  die  pope,  went  to 
^M  .tbecdter^tjand,  after  iaany  hbufa  spent  in 
f ^ :  peKanaaioika  and  eichortatiow,  'pr<^ailed 
f^ luponrliim to  admit  th^nv  From-th&even- 
'^{ iU^tioL  Wednesday,  ^  till  the  following  Sa- 
i\  (llidayy .  lilt  pope  took  no  food  ;^  nioridid  he 
f^.sk(^p  ficokn  Thursday  jnoming  till  the  same 
M  ihouii  Qblthe  e!Dsaing.(|ay-  >  At  l^gCk  how^ 
tk^i^^  igiviiig  ^^  ko:the  ^tlreaties  of  his  at* 
^\  iJbem£uits,  .he  began  to,  o^estraiQ  his  sorrow, 
^V'svdd'ito  ^consider  the  injny  which  his  own 
^\:k^SLi$hf  might .siistain  by.  the  further  ifidul* 
t*.  gmQe  of  his  grief."/a^     ''    . 


FrdmitUb  accouptv  which  is:in  truth  the 
^ly:  authentic,  inforoliaticm  that  remains  re- 
lli^Mting  the  death  of  the  diike,  it  seems  pro- 
bable 


I  ^  I  »• 


^aj  Jht  eriginal  is  pvtn  in  tbe  Appendix,  No.  XLVIU. 
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hMt  diat  he  had  for  some  time  been  carrying   Chav. 
4m  an  amorous  intrigue,  by  the  intenrention  of  ' 
ihe  person  who  so  frequently  visited  him  in   a.  xx  14^. 
disguise ;  and  it  inay  at  the  same  time  be  con* 
eluded,  that  the  evening  on  which  he  met  with  CMwBor- 
his  death,  he  had  been  detected  by  some  jear  ^||^„„^ 
I0U8  rival,  or  injured  husband,  and  had  paid  der  of  bii 
,with  his  life  the  forfeiture  of  his  folly,  his  pre*  *»*» 
sumption,  or  his  guilt.    The  csodinal  appears  ^^i^^  ^ 
not  to  have  had  the  least  share  in  directing  the  doice. 
motions  of  the  duke  ;  nor  does  it  appear  from 
Borchard,  that  he  again  left  the  palace,  after 
he .  had  returned  home  on  the  evening  when 
the  murder  was  ccmimitted.     Throughout  the 
jwhole  narrative,  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  Caesar  had  any  share  in  the 
.transaction;  aqd  the  eoutinuance  of  the  faV 
.vdur  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother,  after 
this  event,  may  sufficiently  prove  to  every  im- 
partial mindy  that  he  was  no(  even  suspected 
by  them  as  the  author  of  the  crime* 


The  brothers  of  the  Medici,  disappointed  Stoccmd  itr 
4n .  their  first  attempt  to  regain  their  native  ^^^^  ^ 
place,  now  formed  a  more  deliberate  and  sys-  toentertiw 
tematic    plan    for    effecting  their    purpose,  city  of 
Amidst  the  internal  commotions  which  Flo-  ^«'«*^ 
rence  had  experienced  since  the  expulsion  of 
ihe  Medici,  the  form  of  its  government  had 

undergone 
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CHAP,  jundergone  fiieqncnt  changes,  utitii  thepopo^ 


T. 


_  lace  had  atiae^lhufttcped  the  whole  divectioD) 
^D.i40r.  .and,  undeip  the  •  mftueiice  of  Savonaurohi,  had 
united  the  enthitsiBiiD  of  liberty  with  the  fa* 

'  ^naticism  of  vuperatiiioii;  The  yiolent  ex* 
tranes  to  which  they  proceeded,  soon  how* 

>  tever  produced  a  redaction  favourable  to  dieir 

'  opponents.  The  inability  of  a  set  of  artiaam, 
who  left  their  stalls  in  die  habits  of  dieir 
occupations  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the 
state,  becamtt  appar^it;  the  nusconcfaict  or 
negligence  of  the  rulers  had  been  |oanifi»ted 
by  an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions; '.  and 
at  length,  by  the  exenrtiotis  of  the  acre  re- 
-spectable  inhsbitsents,  the  olBce  of  gmifahmere 
was  conferred  on  Bernardo  del  Nero,  a  dtir 
^zen  of  advanced  age  and  gveat  authoritys 
whose  long  and  friendly  iatercourse  mth  the 
-family  of  the  Mediciy  ^vei  veason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  well  inclined  to  their  intont. 
The  other  offices  of  government  were  also 
filled  by  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  ad** 
verse  to  th&  ftatiuhi,  4>xi  followcra  of  Savona- 
rohu  Encouraged  fay  these:  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, Fiero  conmusuucated  his  views  to 
the  Venetians,  who  promised  to  support  him 
in  liis  attempt.  The  .concurrence  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  who  was  iiighly  exasperated  against 
the  Florentines,  for  the  protection  afforded 

to 
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'fo  iSs(vonrohci^in  ha  free  oemnrtmct  the  <^HAp. 
flbiteoar  b0  the  t hureh^  wm  maily.  dfcddiied  ;■  nor      '  * 
did'LoofotUiOr;  Sforifti'io|ipoie  tt  vntcdrplrizt,   A.D.uir. 

tkiM,  ihigh«i^fibrd  -^ik  'an-  qpportiinity  of 
«viilliik^  hiniMl^  of n  their  disbeiisiani  to  his 
own 'j»dtkiitige<'  ilHie  inUifaoy  cotoriiandflr 
'Aomn  bf  IRi^M^le^  Medici,. ba this  occasioD, 
-miM  BartokMUMO  id^AlvuuKH  who  had  ac* 
^[ull*ed  gt^6^lH>qduri  m-  tbedefeoice  of  Brae- 
^ibMb  fijgailUf i'  tlii  iMM^of  die  pope.  Ifiy  tiie 
in^fr^Mt'  ttt^OMft  JioC>the  ihnaejfarothers,  a 
kfoi^sMdmbteT  43<)dy  of  troop  iv«aB  raised,  >¥ith 
•1|4}<A  d' AlvkUMf  Aaiishangonly  by  night,  and 
--dtt^gh^t^'kaStfMcpiented  Voadk^  psbcecded 
10  Sietia.  lie  t|(ai|  ikwe^met  by  Pievo  and  Giii- 
'iteio,  wba  bad  obttuived  Turlhtr  raccows'  fMtti 
tke Inh^bitantfi^^ bP "Siena, whoseaTersioa* to  tbe 
'Pltff j^iW^s  led  thteto  prdtnotci  every  mcasuDe 
^tli&Uiv^^ltkdyfo^mer^  com- 

^ilfbVionij;«]'«0wl^akentheit^ 
<A'^^itiiriilflteatk)h  was  8ei^r«tly<0{>Med  between 
th^  JMIedic!  khd  their  friends  ifi  I^loi^nee.  The 
'itxy-^^tsiji  a^ed  upon  wheii  %be  Medici  should, 
^6arly  in  the  ihdrhing,  approach  the  city,  and 
enter  the  ptte^l  kt  which  timcf -th^ir  adherents 
%ouid  be  ready  to  receive  them  and  to  second 
^their  efforts.     In  their  progress  towards  Flo- 

-i'iM.^ .  't  .,1  ^..i:  ,..>jA      ;../.'•  ,    rence 

faj  Malaycltij  Slcria  di  Stina^  par*  3*  p.  103. 
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CHAF.   fftoce  thty  BijBt*  witb  no  intenrliptran ;  .lazud, 
'^'       arriving  wiihin  a  few  miifes  of  the  ijity »  ^hfcjr 

4i.i>.i40r.  look  their  statloos  for^l&e.mght;  inftendilig 
to  reach  tk^  iralls  at.  tbe  hoiit . ajj^point^ -on 
the  folhming  momiiig. '  Whczl^  however, 
they  |Mrepared  to  puiBue  th<w  iroute,  they 
found  their  ondcr  denhged^  said  their  pro  • 
gress  obstructed,  by.  the  efiscto.bf  an  uncottir 
mon  faH  of  rain,  wshich  hid  cMttili.U(»d  throu^ 
out  the  night;  and  which,  by  postponing Ui€^ 
arrival  until  ^  bfe  hour,  of  th^  day,  igivp^^i- 
fident  time  to  their  advenfuwn,  to  b)^  f^rim^d 
of  their  ii^ientions.  Vigordiv  m^asHrM  vrere 
instantly  adopted  for  the  defence  of  th^  city. 
Paolo  Vitelli,  the  ^ m^tf^no  of  the  FlM-et)- 
tine  troops,  who  had  casually  arriv^^tjiere  op 
the  preceding .  evening,  secured  1^  ^^^tes,  aiid 
took  the* command  of  tho^^.n^ho  were  ready 
to  join  in  repelling, the  att^Ic.t  TJM  p^fftj* 
^ans  of  the  Medici,  some  0f  jfhom  l^ui  g^Y:^ 
sufficient  indications-  pf  fhi^ir  dfsigiv,  w^ire 
seized  upon  and  committed  t^^ifi^^iustody; 
insomuch,  that  when  tfa^  Ml^dici  ao^nved  un- 
der the  walls^  intte^d  offending  their  friends 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  di^cqvered  that 
every  measure  had  i^een  taken  fojr  resif  tiuice/4!^ 

— — — — '         '  " « — i — 

faj  Nardi  informs  us,  tint  this  attempt  was  made  oa  the 
twcnt}r»eightli  day  of  April,  1497.    According  to  the  same 

aiittor, 
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Btiif^  tbm  cUiappointed  in  their  eaepecUtkMk 
«f  sQoqBtdiiig  10  their  e&teKprize,  hj  the  aid: 


i;^^ 


of.  tbeirtaocotti^ibes  within i the  cafy,  they  de- .  a.  d.  1407^ 
Uher&ted  whether  they  should  attack  the  gateg» 
and  endeavour  to  carry  the  place ^ by  stormy 
but,  after  a  consultation  of  four  hours,  they 
cdnoluded  that  their  forcd  itas  not  equal  to 
yie<undertaking.  Bending  their  course  there^ 
&re  J  towards  die  papal  doniikionsi  d' Alviano 

and 


author,  Piero  it'  Medici  approached  so  near  to  the  city 
waUs,  as  to  be  seeii  by  the  inhabitants ;  who  cam^  in  throngs, 
afs  to  a  spectacle,  to  take  a  view  of  htm  and  his  associates, 
liut  gave  no  demoustrationi  of  attachment  to  his  cause.  He 
ramained  th««  abdut  tWo  hours  ^  atid  being  molestiBd  bythe 
small  arms  from  the  fcntress,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
behind  the  wall  of  one  of  the  fountains  in  the  suburbs  of 

•         •  •  • 

the  city.     This  historian.  Who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Savo* 
itaroh,  gWes  a  singular  iiatance  of  the  felly  of  the  magis* 
trates^  and  of  his  owa  erednlity,  in  relatiiig,  that  Girohmo 
Bcaivi^i,  the  celebrated  Florentine  poet,  who  was  himself 
a  warm  enthusiast,  was  dispatched  to  consult  Savonarola 
on  the  attempt  made  by  Piero  de'  Medici,  whidi  hadjicca* 
sioned  the  magistrates  great  alarm :  When  Savonarola,  who 
>f  as  engagicd  in  reading,  raised  his  head,  <Lnd  said  to  Beni* 
Vleni — "  Modica  Jtdei^  quart  dubitaiii  f  ICnoW  you  not  that 
^^  Co<I  is  with  you?  Go,  and  infortn  the  Magistrates  from 
**  md,  that  t  shall  pray  to  God  for  the  city,  and  that  they  ^ 
'^  may  entertain'  ho  fears ;  fof  Piero  de'  Medici  will  come ' 
*'  as  far  as  the  i(ates,  and  ^it!  return  without  having  ef- ' 
*^  fected  any  thing/'     <^  And  so,"  says  the  hfstorian,  "  if" 
*•  proved/'  JfarM,  HisL  Fiot.  lib.  n.  p.  37. 
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CHAP,  and  hu  miliary  n8«eiBt<», <MteniarQd  t«i 

*       rebompeme  tfaenpselves  for  their  iSaippoiht^ 

A. IK um*  ment,  by  plundering  the  nnh^Hantoi;  whilst 

INera  and  his  brother  Ginlianaiitlitedisi  hatie 

to  Siena. 


Foaiooii.         This  affair  did  not,  howewcr,  iterminatf^ 
■^'J*'*^    without  bloodshed.    No  sooner  were,  the  p»c-» 

to  theptr*  ' 

tim  of     vailing  party  within  the  walls  apptised  of  the 
Ike  Medici   retreat  of  the  Medici,  and  the  object  of  their 

williki  Mm 

^^  visit,  than  they  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  as 

to  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  undertake 
ing ;  in  consequence  of  which,  four  of  the' 
principal  citizens^  Nicolp  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo 
Tomabuoni,  Gianozzo  Pucci,  and^  Giovanni 
Gambi,  were  found  to  be  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  and  were  condemned  to  dezth/a/ 
Bernardo  del  Nero,  the  gonfalanier^j  accused 
of  having  been  privy  to.  th€^r  proceedii^s 
without  disclosing  them,  was  adjudged  to  a  si* 

milar 


f^  ■*' 


faj  To  Lorenzo  TonubiHmii  who  wss  nearly  related  t^ 
the  Medici,  Politiano  had  inscribed,  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation, his  Sflva,  entitled  Jmtra  ;  ajt  the  same  time  ap- 
plauding him  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Grefsk  language,  and 
exhorting  him  to  persevere  in  the  s.tudy  of  it.  His  untimely 
death  is  lamented  in  a  sonnet  of  Bernardo  Accolti,  called 

LVnko  Arclino: 

u  Ip 
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flularfste.  The  persons  thus  cdndemned  ap*   P^^^* 
pealed  to  the  amstgUo  gramUj  iar  general  as*         ' 
sembly  of  the  people,  in  conformity  to  a  late    ^  ^'  ^*^* 
regulation  in  the  constitution,  introduoed  by 
the  Jratischi ;  but  the  promoters  of  this  salu* 
tary  law  were  the  first  to  infringe  it,  and  the 
convenient  pretexts   of  public   danger  and 
state  necessity  were  alledged  by  the  adherents 
of  Savonarola  as  sufficient  justifications  for 
carrying  the  sentence  into  immediate  execu- 
tion/ay    The  inhabitants  of .  Florence,,  unac* 
customed  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  see 
the  political  errors  of  their  fellow-citizens, 

punished 

^|^»^^^^-^— — 1— ^i^M^— ^— P— >  ■    ■■■■■■■■■  II   — ^IM^M    ■■  1.1  1,1,,      |,M    , 

•  *  . 

**  lo  cbc  gift  fii  tesar  de  la  natura, 

*(  Con  man  legate,  scinto,  e  scaizo  vegno 

'^  A  porre  il  giovin  collo  al  duro  legno, 

'*  E  ricever  vil  paglia  in  sepoltura. 
^*  Pigli  exemplo  di  me  chi  s'asfticm-a 

*^  In  poteatia  mortal,  fortuna,  o  regno ; 

*^  Ghe  spessb  vieae  al  mondo,  al  delo,  a  sde^io 

*^  Chi  la  feliciti  sua  non  misura. 
'^  E  tu  che  levi  a  me  gemme,  e  tesauro, 

**  La  consorte,  i  figlioli,  la  vita  mesta; 

^  Che  plt)i  poi  troverrei  un  1\irco,  un  Mauio ! 
*^  Fammi  una  grasia  atmen,  turba  molesta, 

'*  A  oolei,  cui  tanlo  amo,  In  piaUo  d'auro, 

''  Fa  presentar  la  mia  tagliata  testa." 

OpertH  Auoili.    £d.  fin  1 5l4'm 

(a)  '*  £  quel  condusse  in  su  le  vostre  mura 

*'  II  vostro  gran  rlhtllo^  onde  ne  nacque, 
*^  Oi  cinque  cittadinf  la  sepoltura/'  ^ 

MacchiaifeL  Decennale^  1. 


4dtt  tHE  LfFE  at 


tnJUP.    punisfaedl  IHrkh  such  sanguinary  severit)^  dt* 
'        rived  from  this  transaction  additional  motived 


A.  D.  1497.  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  deadi  of  these  citi-* 
zens,  who,  whether  guilty  or  not  of  the  crime 
laid  to  their  charge,  were  condemned  contrary 
to  the  established  forms  of  law,  was  soon  after- 
wards  avenged  hy  the  slaughter  of  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  their  destructic^. 

]>ftoio  vi-  The  siege  of  Pisa  still  continued  to  increase 

teui  ^  in  importance j  and  to  augment  the  number  of 
neraiofae  '^^  cnmteuding  parties.  In  favour  of  the  io- 
Fioren-  habitants,  the  duke  of  Urbiao,  who  had  put-" 
chased  his  liberty  at  the, expense  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats,  d'Alviano,  his  late  .adver« 
sary,  Paolo  Orsini,  Astorre  BagKoni,  «nd  se- 
irerai  other  commanders  of  independent  bcH 
dies  of  troops,  took  the  field,  havii^  been 
engaged  in  the  cause  principally  by  the  wealth 
and  credit  of  the  Venetians :  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  was  entrusted  te  the'  Mar- 
quis of  Mantua.  The  ardour  of  the  Floren- 
tines kept  pace  with  that  of  their  enemies. 
They  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
within  the  Tuscan  territories ;  and  several  ex- 
perienced commanders  joined  their  Mandard. 
Paolo  Vitelli,  who  had  already  rendered*  many 
important  services  to  the  republic,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  general,  and  the  basione^  or  em- 
blem of  command,  was  delivered  to  him  with 

great 
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grest  solemnity,  on  si  day  fixed  on  for  tjbat    chap. 
purpose^  iby  the  rules  of  astrology*    On  this  ' 

occasion  all  the  astrologers  in  the  city,  who  ^  ^*  ^^- 
it  seems  formed  a  numerous  body,  were  as* 
semUed.in  the  great  court  of  the  palace ;  and 
whilst  one,  who  was  in  the  immediate  service 
of  Vitelli,  with  the  rest  of  his  fraternity, 
waited  with  their  .astrological  instruments  in 
their  hands  to  observe  the  fUic4  punto^  or  for*» 
tunate  moment,  Marcello  Virgilio,  chancellor 
of  the  republic,  delivered  an  oration  before 
tiie  magistrates  in  honour  of  their  general  t 
when,  on  a  sign  bemg  given  by  the  person 
appmnted  for  that  purpose,  the  orator  in* 
slantly  condnded  ^.speech,  and  VifeeUi,  on 
his  knees,  received  firom  the  gmfiiUmkre  the 
emblem  of  his  authovity,  amidst  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  populace./^«^ 
At  the  same  time  the  Madoima  iiW  Impnmafa 
was  carried  through  the  city  in  a  ceremonial 
procession ;  a  iheasure  which^  we  are  told  had 
never  been  resorted  to  at  Florence  without 
manifest  advantage/ir^ 

p 

t  >      • 

■ 

Whilst  iheadverse  parties  were  tkuisprepar- 

no  ing 


/aj  JftUfdii  Hist.  lien  lib.  iii.  /•  53. 
fk/  dmmirai^i  Hisi.  Fw.  r.  m.  p.  t54. 
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CHAP,   ing  for  ^  decisive  contest,  the  inhabitants  of 

•  Pisa  dispatched  a  body  of  troops,  ccmnsting 

A.  P.  140B.   of  seven  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand 

A.  St.  SS» 

foot,  to  levy  contributions  upon,  or  to  plun* 
ThcFitren.  ^^^  thejulhabitants  of  the  district  of  Volterra^ 
ui  alliance  RctuBBifig  with  a  considerable  booty v  they 
with  Lodo-  ;were  attMked  in  the  valley  of  S.  Regolobya 
Tico  skm.  party  of.  the  Florentines  under  the  command 
of  the  count  Rinuccio,  and  being  thrown  into 
diisotder,  were  on  .the  point  of  relinquishing 
their  vSpoiL;  when  a  fredi  body  of  horse  ar-* 
riving  ft>om  Pisa,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  apd  the. greater  part  of  the  Florentine 
detachment  was  either  -  slaughtered  or  made 
nrisbners..  Tins  disaster  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Florentines,  who  now  began  to  appro- 
hcAdr  that,  unless  they  could  detach  some  of 
their  adversaries  from  the  alliance  formed 
against  them,  they  might  eventually,  not  on* 
ly  fail. in  their: attempt. to  recover  the  city  of 
Pisa^.  but  mi^t  so  ikr  exhaust  their  strength^ 
as  to  become  themselves  a  prey  to  the  ambi* 
tion  of  their  enemies.  Of  these,  this  xoMt  for* 
midable  were  the  Venetians,  who  were  theq. 
intbeiaeoiCh  of  thdr  power,  and  had. given 
decisive  proofs  of  their  intentions  to  extend 
their  dominion  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy.  In  this  exigency  the  Florentines 
had  recourse  to  Lodovico  Sfom^  who,  by 

having 
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Having  so  Frequently  changed  the  object  of  chap. 
his   political  pursuit,    affordtd  them  some  . 

lkope§)  that  he  might  not  refui^  to  listen  to   ^^-  *^«* 
their  representations.     Nor  Were  -  they  -  mis- 


in  this  opinion.  Lodovit:o  heard  with 
attention  the  arguments  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  convince  him,  that,  in  affoiding*  as- 
iistanee  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  he  wsis  on- 
ly acting  a  subsidiary  part  to  the- r^{iublic  ;of 
Venice,  which  was  already  too 'powerful  for 
the  other  states  of  Italy;  and  wdujid  by  th^ 
acquisition  of  Pisa  and  its  territory  >  biscome 
ll%hly  formidable  even  to  Lddovico  lunself. 
Induced  by  these 'and  similar  motives^  and 
actuated  by  tBbit  instability  which  chauracte^, 
rifeedthe  whole  of  Ihs  conduct,  Lbdo^^ico  en-'^ 
ii^ed  into  the  prO|gi6sed  treaty;  ahd  it'  wat^ 
agre^  between  the  parties,  that  in  Older  ta 
avail  themselves  of  it'  to  grtdafer'advantagei' 
no  e^terilat  demonstration  of  it  should 'tm-' 
niediittely  app^,  but^lhit  Lodoi^ico  shottid' 
t^ke  sMWahtage  of  shdti'Oppdrtonity'or  wtth«* 
dt^win^^  his  troops,^  sn  Aould  berfnost  ibr  ther 
interest  of  his  new^iklUes.(^ir/'  '  '  *  >   i'l  >     ::i 

From  ihe  time -of  the  reci^ii'  of  iQhaiies* 
VIII;  to- his  own  dominions)  the  Italhm  Mates* 


•       • 


fd/Guicfiard.  Sioria  tf'  JltU.  lib.  ir.  1.  105« 
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CHAF»  had  been  kepi  in  coatiaual  d^riiif  by  mil 
"^        '  por^psuratioiu,  said  to  be  making 


^D.i40^  aotber  and  mote  powerful  descent  upoa  the 
kingdom  ^f  Naples ;  but  these  apprehensions 
DMthiir  ^^^  suddetaiy  dispelled  by  the  death  of  that 
vuL  and  mottsrch,  occasioned  by  an  apople3cy,  whilst 
•rooHMi  he  was  amusiag  himself  by  the  game  of  ten* 
^1^^  nis  at  the. castle  of  Amboise,  in  the  month  of 
ApciU  I4ft8.  The  exidti^tion  of  the  Italiana 
QAthifteraot  was^not^  howev^Ti  well-founded^ 
and  kii  (icobaMe  tluit  the;  death  of  the  king» 
instead'  o( .  btiing.  fayoura}>le  to  their  repose 
i»A8  this:  QQtiasiOn  of  th$ir  being  exposed  Co 
ftiil  pmim  calaOuCiesb .  ;Chaii(es  had ,  Uttle 
pMtaMJteis  either  Ok  bo4(f  or  mind  to  th« 
ehnrvBltaR  i<tC  a  h^ro^  .  Hf  hs4  rnatde  a:hn- 
vrdoiris  !tttiem|)W  frcte  ^  igpnatqv^n^^e^  ofi 
whiehiiio  ktd  bosn.elUrioatad  with  diflK<wlty  ;. 
9^  tlbcsrb;:WM  no  gnsali  proMwUty  that  ho: 
wmI4:  belli  ekposcd  hMMelf  tO;  t^  4»geii. 
dT*  ii»cond(4xpn#iftn^.  Th»  longer  cooti- 
ntfatietf'of  his.  life  woukl  th^peffwc*  Imte.  yre-i 
iMtitedf  jw  pMtponsA  (di^^j^tii^iefiiwtSr  of 
fais  bolder^and  more  .aoiilre.jsitcctMsQr-  .  ThM 
successor  was  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  cousin 
10.  Ghiri^  in  tfi^  fottith  d^gMf ,  whoi  iwder 
tba  MOM. of  ]J}uisi  JUL  Mliwied  tbet.citrrv 
.  *«itbont  opposition,  guid  immediately  after  his 
«fifi€iiifin  ^^s  a  striking,  proof  of  his  intent 

tions, 
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<ion8,  by  taldng  the  adclitional  titles  of  duke  of  <^  H  a  p. 
Milan,  and  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.    No  sooner         ' 
.  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  found  a   ^'  ^^  ^^^ 
pretext  for  divorcing  his  wife,  the  dau^ter  of 
Louis  XL  who,  as  he  ailedged,  was  so  devoid 
cf  personal  attractions,  and  of  so  sickly  a 
constitution,  that  he  had  no  hopes   of  pro- 
geny from  her,  and  chose  in  her  stead,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  VIII.  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  object  of  his  affection  before  her  former 
snairriage*     As  the  dispensation  of  the  pope 
was  requisite  for  this  union,  Alexander  VI. 
was  happy  in  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  new  sovereign ; 
but  the  king  was  too  impatient  to  wait  the  re- 
turn of  his  ambassador,  and  presuming  on  the 
success  of  his  mission,  celebrated  the  marriage 
before  the  necessary  formalities  for  his  divoroe 
liad  been  expedited  from  Rome.     This  irregu- 
larity was,   however,  readily  pardoned,  and 
Gsesar  Borgia,  who  had  now  divested  himself 
of  the  rank  of  cardinal,,  was  deputed  to  carry 
to  France  the  dispensation,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  for  George  of 
Amboise,  archbishop  of  Rouen.    The  magni- 
ficence displayed  by  Caesar  on  this  embassy, ' 
far  exceeded  that  of  royalty  itself;  and  the 
king  remunerated  his  services,  by  Gonferrtng 

on 
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CHAP,    ^jjj  j^jjji  ^^  ^j|.jg  Qf  duke  of  Valentinois.  in 

V. 

'        Dauphiny,.  and  by  a  grant  of  the  annual  sum 
.  A.  D.  1498.    Qf  twenty  thousand  livres ;  to  which  was  also 
added,  the  promise  of  a  territorial  possession 
in  the  Milanese,  as  soon  as  the  king  should 
.have  completed  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
Xxy.(a)    About  the'  same  time,  Lucrezia,  the 
daughter  of  thb  pontiff,  was  divorced  from 
.  her  husband,  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesa- 
ro,  and  married  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  a  na- 
tural soji  of  Alfonso  U«  late  king  of  Naples. 

.  ,  Ever  since  the  brothers  of  the  Medici  had 
'  been  compelled  to  quit  their  native  place,  the 
,  Florentines  had  exhibited  a  striking  instance 
.of  the  effects  of  fanaticism,  in  debasing  both 
•the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  mind. 
Absurd  and  blasphemous  pretensions  to  the 
peculiar  favour  of  heaven,  to  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  of  predicting  future 

events. 


(a)  Guicciard.  lib.  iv.  1.  307.  On  this  occasion  Caesar 
is  supposed  to  have  carried  with  him  an  immense  treasure, 
and  even  the  hol'ses  of  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  bcca 
shod  with  silver.  His  magnificent  entrance  into  Chinon, 
is  described  byfirantome.  Mem,  v.  227.  £d,  Lt^j  1722* 
Gordon* s  Lift  of  Alex.  VL  p.  180.  The  divorce  of  Louis 
XII.  and  his  marriage-contract  with  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
appear  in  the  collecti«i  of  Da  M^nti  vol.  iii.  /•  2.  //w 
.404,  40d. 
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events,  w^rc  asserted  by  Savonarola  and  his  chap. 
followers,  who  attempted  to  establish  the  reign 1 


of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was  impiously  called,  ^  ^'  ^^^ 
by  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.    This  sud«- 
den  depression  occasioned  however  as  su4-     ^«**'>«^ 
den  a  reverse.      No  sooner  were  the  Floren*> 
tines  convinced  of  the  fraudulent  practices  of    ' 
their  pretended  prophet,  than  they  satiated 
their  resentment  by  the  destruction  of  the  man 
who  had  so  long  been  tjhe  object  of  their  ad- 
miration; after  which  they  committed  his  bo- 
dy, together  with  those  of  two  of  his  associates^ 
to  the  flames,  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  the 
river  ATno.(aJ    Respecting  the  character  of 

Savonarola^ 


faj  This  circumstanice  ia  adverted  to  in  the  Mlowii^ 
sonnet,  prsfixed  to  an  Italian  translation  in  MS,  of  the  Lift 
of  Savonarola,  from  the  Latin  of  Giovan-Francesco  Pico, 
one  of  his  wannest  admirers.  At  the  dose  of  the  worJc  is 
a  large  collection  of  miracles,  attributed  to  this  extraordi- 
nary [and  unfortimate  man.  Hie  person  referred  to  uivder 
the  name  of  //  Tiranno^  is  undoubtedly  Piero  de'  >fe« 
dici : — 

*'  Alma  citti,  che  al  (uoco,  al  onda, 
'*  Vedesti  in  preda  i  tre  martiri  eletti, 
*^  £  tra  le  pene  acerbe,  e  tra  dispetti, 
<'  Lieti  insieme  provar  morte  gioconda, 
**  Godi,  che  d'ogni  ben  tosto  feconda 
*^  Ti  mostran  di  profeti  i  santi  detti; 
**  £  tu,  che  sei  regina  de'  profeti, 
^*  Ove  11  bllo  abondd,  la  grazia  ahooda. 
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CHAK  Savonarola,  a'great  diversity  of  opinions  has 
',      arisen,  as  well  in  his  own,  as  in  subsequent 

A.  D.  1408.  times ;  and  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  others  have  stigmatized 
him  as  an  impostor  and  a  demagog^e.  It  re- 
quires not,  however,  any  great  discernment 
*  to  perceive,  that  Savonarola  united  in  himself 
those  exact  proportions  of  knavery,  talents, 
folly,  and  learnii^,  which,  combined  with 
-the  insanity  of  superstition^  compose  the  clue 
Tacter  of  a  fiusatic ;  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences of  whose  conduct,  are  perhaps  no 
less  obscure  and  inexplicable  to  himself,  than 
they  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind* 

vitdii  cap-  The  secret  treaty  between  Lodovico  Sforza 
^■^^  and  the  state  c^  Florence,  was  much  more 
detrimental  to  the  Venetians,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  publicly  avowed.  By  his  solici- 
tations, several  of  the  Italian  leaders,  who 
had  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Pisa,  were  in^ 

duced 


'*  II  tuo  rioeo,  onorato,  altiero  fiume, 
'^  Che  si  nasoonde  il  gran  tesoro  in  seno, 
^'  Di  quel  sacro  divin  cenere  sparso, 

**  Vedrimorto  ilfiranno^  spento  ed  arso 
'*  Ogn  'infidel,  e'l  vizio  venir  meiio, 
'*  Ed  apparir  nuova  luce,  e  nuovo  lume," 

For  the  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  of  Savonarola,   stc 
Xi/i  of  Lor.  cb'  HUdki^  vol.  iu  p.  269. 


fortress  of 
VJco 
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diiced  to  enter  into  the  ecrrice  of  the  Floren-  chap. 
tines ;  and  die  army  of  the  republic,  under  ' 
the  conunand  of  P^olo  ViteUi«  at  lenirth  took  a.  o.  i49i. 
the  field,  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse, 
and  a .  powerful  tram  of  artillery.  Havii^ 
hastily  passed  the  Amo,  Vitelii  first  bombard<- 
ed  the  castle  of  fiuti,  where  die  Venetiatis  at<- 
tempted  tb  op|>06e  his  prepress.  This  jplace 
he  carried  by  assault  on  the  second  day. 
Thence  he  proceeded  towards  Ptsa,  and  having 
stationed  several  bcKlies  of  troops  in  the  vici* 
nity>  so.  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of  sup 
plies  to  the  city,  he  turned  his  artillery  against 
Vico  PisanOj  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pisa,  where,  having  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls,  he  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu* 
late,  and  proceeded,  by  regular  approaches^ 
to  reduce  the  city  to'  submission/ayl 

In  the  mean  time  the  exiled  brothers  of  tim  tt. 
the  Medici,  conceiving  that  another  oppor-  tempt  of 
tunity  was  now  afforded  them  for  attempting  ^  ^^ 
the  recovery  of  Florence,  requested  the  Ve^  theinutiv* 
netian  senate  to  admit  them  as  associates  in  v^^ 
the  war:   representing  to  them  the'practica* 
bility  of  sending  a  body  of  triiops  through 

the 


faj  Cuicciard.  Sioriad'IlaL  4ibtW.  1.  199 
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CHAP,    tii^  passes  of  the  Appenines,    where   they 
'       would  be  joined  by  the  nuraerous  friends  of 

4.  D.  ijgt.  ^^  Medici  in  that  quarter,  by  whose  assistance 
they  might  attack  the  city  before  it  could  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  defence.  The  Ve- 
netians, at  this  time  closely  pressed  by  Vitelli^ 
willingly  accepted  the  oflfer ;  and  a  large  bo- 
dy of  infantry  was  immediately  collected,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  Astorre  Baglioni,  of  Perugia. 
Piero  de*  Medici,  with  liis  brother  Giuliano, 
and  his  cousin  Giulio^  having  united  their 
troops  with  those  of  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano, 
and  Carlo  Orsino,  joined  the  Venetians  in 
the  Val  de  Lamone,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  small  town  of  Marra.  They  soon  how- 
ever found  themselves  opposed  by  the  Floren- 
tines, with  whom  Lodovico  Sforza  had  now 
united  his  arms ;  but  the  duke;  of  Urbino  pres- 
sed forwards,  and,  having  captured  the  town  of 
Bibbiena,  descended  into  the  sterile  district  of 
Gasentino,  through  which  ihe  Amo  conti- 
nues its  course  to  Florence ; .  and  although 
his  operations .  were  retarded  no  less  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  than  by  the  efibrts 
of  his  enemier,  his  approach  filled  the  inlu^ 
bitants  of  Florence  with  consternation.  They, 
therefore,  directed  their  commander  Vitelli 
,  to  fortify,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the 

places 
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places  wkich  he  had  occupied  near  Pisa,  and  •  C^^^p- 
to  fH*oceed  immediately  to  oppose  the  Medici  ' 
in  Gasentino.  The  courage  and  .experience  ^•^•^^' 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  ardour  and 
rapidity  of  D' Alviano,  were  opposed  by  the 
vigilance  and  caution  of  Vitelli.  With  in- 
conceivable industry  he  fortified  the  passes  by 
which  alone  the  troops  of  the  Medici  could 
approach;  he  restrained  their  excursions  on 
every  side ;  he  weakened  their  forces  in  vari- 
ous skirmishes,  and  harrassed  them  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies.  Unable  either  to  procure 
subsistence,  or  to  change  the  situation  of  their 
troops,  the  Venetian  commissaries,  with  the 
brothers  of  the  Medici,  secretly  deserted  their 
army,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  town  of  Bib* 
biena.  The  soldiers  themselves  were  compel- 
led to  undergo  that  last  of  all  military  dis- 
graces,  the  compulsory  surrender  of  their 
arms ;  after  which  they  were  permitted  by  their 
conquerors  to  retire,  dejected,  emaciated,  and 

disgraced,  to  their  own  country,  faj 

During 

faj  It  was  probably  on  this  disastrous  event,  that  the 

anguish  of  Ptero  de'  Medici  burst  forth  in  the  following 

sonnet ;  which,  akhough  incorrect  and  unpolished j  may  be 

considered  as  the  gennine  expression  of  his  feelings.     It 

is  now   first  printed  from  the  original  in  the  Laurentian 

library;  which  appears  there  in  a  very  rude  and  Imperfect 

state: 

SONNET. 
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CHAP.        During  Che  conletc  respecting  the^ity  of 

!_  Pita,  the  Fl<Nraitines  had  at  Tarions  times 

A.p.a4aD.  made  overtiutt  to  Um  Venetians  and  their  al- 

liesy 


SONETTO. 

*'  Non  poiso  far  die  gli  oodu  noQ  m'inaoqui, 
*'  Pensando  quel  ch'io  sono,  e  quelch'io  ero; 
*'  D'ater  diletto  mat  pi&  non  tpero 
'*  la  akim  aido  com' in  qad  A'io  naofiL 

''  Peroertodi'afoi««i|ttRippotpiaofQi| 
''  Echi'locq^noacacradidie'lsia'lTero} 
*^  Soleri*  ho  in  pace,  e  giSLnon  mi  disperO| 
^  Con  tutto  che  con  Tira  il  vise  imbiacqui. 

^  Jom*u$oanf^ al legno in altomarey 
*'  Che  per  SMtuna  Taibore  flU  tomot 
«•  Caaigjo  le  vele  e  flo  per  anaefare. 

*'  Se  noa  perisco  anoor^  guigoeri  in  porta. 
'*  Fortuna  sa  quel  chVlIa  sa  ben  Tarei 
"  Sana  in  un  punto  dii  2  quasi  morto« 

**  lo  son  fiior  dd  mio  orto, 
**  Dkailprovesbio;  odi  parola  adornt 
*'  Che  chi  noa  Bwor  qualdie  ^u  ritoraa.' 


•» 


SONNET. 

When  all  mj  sorrorws  past  Icall  to  mind, 
And  what  I  ami  vrith  what  I  was  compare?. 
No  more  allow'd  those  <Iear  ddlghu  to  share. 
Alone  ta  thee,  mj  native  spot,  coafin'd, 

Tears  dim  mj  eyes.    Yet  tbo'  with  looks  uxknd 
Vindictive  fortune  still  pursues  me  near, 
Finn  as  I  may  her  injuries  I  bear ; 
la  spirit  ardcat,  but  with  heart  resigned* 

Like 
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Iksi  for  coEaproBiiuiig  the  differences  to  which  chap. 
it  had  given  rise}  hut  the  aemtCt  conscious  of         ' 
their  superiority,*  and  deairoun  «of  I'educing   A.D.M99. 
the  territory  of  Pisa  timder  their,  own  domi- 
nion, had,  under  varik^uji  pretexts,,  risfused  to 
lisien  to  any  tenm^/of  paoifioation^     The  dis*  PMsab- 
graceful  defeat  of  their  troops  in  Caaentino,  ^^^^  ^ 
and  the  vigour  with  which  Vitclli  carried  on  ^>n  of  Er- 


TliecoutMt 


the  siege  of  Pifa,  »t:)ength  induced  them  to  c«ie  dnkA 
reUx  in  their  preteasionp  t  and  by  the  inter-  ^  *■«»«• 
vention  ofLodovicoSforz^,  itwta,  after  loi^ 
negotiation,  ^igreed,  that  all  difT^ences.  be* 
tw^n  the  cpntendipg  partif  P  should  he  finally 
decided  by  £rcp]^, ;  .duJ^»  pf  F^rmm^    Hitvjng 
Ujnclcr taken  the  olSic(;«f  mediMtori  fttid  faeard  the 
vario^s  represe^tiiftioiis  of  the  di&reoA  envoys^ 
b^  puhlMbied .  ki$  d^nawAtkm  oa  tJ»  sixtk 
d^or  of  AprjUU  i499 ;  by  whioh  .b^  ^iird^edt 
tl^  ^e  Y^JMtifm^  fthobjki  jt^nraitia^elK  tnith- 
dnirif  theHr.tooqtScJrom  thi^  £l^r«ifctin^  aUdL 
2x4  Fl^aii  t^lfftitt*    Thiit:  tfat>  f  totisoiinte 
iho^j^  p^y  ti9  thmni  .on^ !  faiwdmd '  a^ 
tj^n^^UMl  ducatfi  by  .Mated  rpujvientA  bf  M. 


* '  ^ 


XSk^SQint  8tbn]\- Deaten,  bark ,  th^t.  o'ef  the^deep    . 
'  Diimantlcd  drfvei,  the  iport  of  ^-tiry  fciait,    *       *''* 

I  iftti  my  way,  and  hourly  wait  my  doom. 
Yet  when  I  trace  the  many  dangers  past, 
"  Hope  stUl'rcvivesV  my  destined  courscT  Ecep, 

And  W9l  tp  E»(e  for  hattpier  hours  to  cone. 
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CHAP<    teen  thousand  in  each  year,  as  an  indemnity 
'       for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  that  the 


fcctnel. 


A.  D.  i49g.  ^jty  Qf  pign  should  return  to  its  obedience  to 
Florence,  urnefer  certain  restrictions,  by  which 
the  administration  of  justice^  both  criminal 
and  civil,  and  the  public-  revenue  of  the  state, 
were  secured  to  the  inhabitants/o^ 

ffu  interfe.  I'^'s  determination,  instead  of  reconciling 
rencc  inef-  the  Contending  parties,  was  received  with  dis- 
approbation by  all.  The  Venetians,  disap- 
pointed in  those  views  of  aggrandizement  with 
which  they  had  entered  into  the  war,  consi- 
dered the  payittenft  of  an  annual  sum  as  no  alle- 
viation  of  their  vexation  sltid  disgrace.  The' 
Florentines  murmured,  that,  after  the  endr- 
ittous  expenses  whi<h  the^  had  akeady  sus- 
tained in  the  defence  of  their  long-estid^lish- 
ed  rights,  thiry  skould  be  4gt>fnpelled  to  re--* 
imburse  the  Venetians  to  iso  large  an  amount; 
whilst  their  dominion  over  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  *Pi^  woj  mutilated  *  and  restricted,  so 
that  they  cottld[not  indetianify  themselves  in^ 
that  quarter  for  any  part  of  their  expenditure. 
But  above  all,  the  citizens  of  Pisa  exclaimed 
against  the  decision  of  the  duk^ ;  which,  they 

contended 


raj  Guiecidi^,  ^ma'tM:  tib,W,  1. 820. 
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Mttteiided  would,  in  effect^  deliver  them  oace  chak 
nidre  into,  die  absoliite!  ]^er  of  their  oppiesn  __!_ 
«or8,  vrho  would  soon  find  a  jpietcixt  to  de^   a.d.i4«n 
prive  them  of  their  inmlunitiesi.and  to  redubcii 
them  to  the  came  disgraceful  atate  of  Vassalage^ 
under  which .  they  had  so  lo9g  Iaboui*ed.     It 
was  to  no  ptirpoae)  that  the  duke  attempted, 
by  an  additional  decree,  to  4>bViate  these  oh* 
jections.    The  continuance  of  the  war  was  re* 
solved  upon ;  aaod.  measures  w«^  resorted  to. 
for  the  renewal'  of  hostilities,  with  greater 
violence  thai^  be£ore.fii/ 


In  some  respects,  hoiweyer,.  the  contest  The  idIa- 
took  a  different  aspect.     Fr<>m  iome.  indica**  ^^^^^  ®^ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  treaty,  the  citizens  of  ^i^eto  de- 
fif  Pisa  began  to!  suspect,  that  the  Venetians  ^^  ^•*»' 
might  at  length  accommodate  th^ir  differenced .  ^^^^* 
with  the  Florentines,  and  that  their  city  might   • 
be  considered  as  the  price  of  reconcilisition ;.  * 
whilst  the  V^ietians,  affecting  to  be  dissaMar^ 
fied  with  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  with*/  ' 
dnew  their  troops  from  the  defence  of  the  city^,.    ' 
ibr  the  purpose,  in  iact,  of  securing  the  possesri 
sion  of  such  parts  of  the  ^territory  as  tbeyi 
might  be  enabled  to  occupy.    The  citizens  • 
saw  witliQut  regret   the  depsuture  of  theirt 

doubtfuj 


faj  GuUfiard.  SlgrU  cT  /?a/.  lib.  iv.  1.  220. 
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CHAP,   doabtful •  allien ;  and  wkh  tibe  aid  of  li  lew 
■  meroenaries,  who  had  been  inbroduced 


A.  D.  i49»  |)|0  ^alls  by  the  Venetiaas,  and  who  agreed  to 
join  in  their  defence,  they  resolved  to  maintain 
their  independence  to  the  ia«t  extremity /a/ 
The  walls  of  Pisa  were  of  uncommon  strength. 
The  fortresses  were  well  provided  and  garri- 
soned. The  inhabitants  were  numerous  and 
eourageous ;  many  of  them  were  respectable 
by  their  rank  and  talents  ;  smd  an  unremitting 
warfare  of  several  years,  had  habituated  them 
to  military  fatigues*  Above  all,  Uieir  aversion 
to  the  government  of  the  Florentines  was  in- 
extinguishable ;  and  this  senthnent  alone  sup- 
plied every  deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Flor^itines  lost  no 

Vitelli    (Bf-  -  ,  1  *.    1 

ivct8«  a     time  in  availing  themselves  of  the  successes 

breach  in  which  they  had  already  obtained.     Besides  a 

^^  ^^  considerable  body  of  horse,  their  army  was 

lects  to  a-  now   increased  to*  ten  thousand  foot ;    with 

vaiiLimMir  ^jiich,  and  the  aid  of  twenty  huge  pieces  of 

JJ^JJ^  artillery,  Vitelli  attacked  the  fortress  of  Stam- 

pace;  on  which  the  citizens  of  Pisa  chiefly  re-* 

lied  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     The  ex«rti- 

ORs  of  the  besieged  to  repair  the  breaches,  al«^ 

though  hoth  sexes,  and  all  descriptions  of 

persons 


faj  Guicciard.  Shria  d*  Hot.  llh.  iv.  U  3S1. 
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persoi^  uloSted  in  the  labour,  were  ineflkctuiil,   ^^^  ^* 
amd  an  uttremittii^  cannonade  of  ten  days^  at 


length  levelled  a  great\part  of  the  walk.  Of  ^  ^'^ 
those  engaged  in  the  defence,  many  were 
slauglbtered ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the 
city^  jind  were  cjlosely  pursued  by  the  Florets  , 
tine  troops,  who  at  that  moment  mig^t  in  all 
probability  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
priae  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended. 
Vittlli,  however,  either  did  not  perceive,  or 
did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  for  terminatii^  the  war. 
Satisfiied  with  the  success  of  the  day,  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  fortresii,  and  conceiving 
that  the  city  would  now  become  an  eauy  prey, 
he  restrained  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  and 
allowed  the  inhabitants  to  recover  from  their 
panic.  But  although  Vitelli  had  omitted 
to  storm  the  city,  he  persevered  with  the  ut* 
most  vigilance  in  such  measures  as  were  most 
likely  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  surrender ; 
and,  in  the  various  means  which  he  adopted 
for  reducing  the  place,  gave  striking  proofs 
of  those  abilities,  by  which  he  had  obtained  his 
military  reputation.  The  constant  use  of  artil- 
lery, had  again  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls ; 
the  soldiers,  inflamed  with  the  hopes  of  plun- 
der, were  earnest  for  the  attack;  the  Florentine 
commissaries  remonstrated  with  Vitelli  on  the 
VOL.  I.  £  £  injudicious 
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^  ^vt  ^'   injudicious  and  dangerous  delays  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  all  his  proceedii:^  and  a  time  was 


A.  £L  m!"  ^t  length  fixed  upon  for  storming  the  place, 
which  it  wad  agreed  should  be  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  August.  But,  whilst  th6  fruits  of  his 
labours  were  thus  ripening,  and  seemed  only 
to  court  his  hand,  •  a  sudden  blight  deprived 
Vitelli  of  his  expected  prize.  The  low  and 
marshy  district  in  the  Ticinity  of  Pisa,  had 
combined  with  the  slaughter  of  the  soldiery, 
to  occasion  a  pestilential  distemper  in  the  Flo- 
rentine camp,  whidh  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  at  the 
time  .appointed,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
could  npt  be  collected  to  proceed  to  the  attack. 
Fresh  levies  of  soldiers  were  poured  in  by 
the  Florentines;  but  the  destructive  malig- 
nity of  the  disorder  destroyed  them  more  ra* 
pidly  than  they  could  be  replaced/o^  Smit- 
ten, like  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  by  an  invisi- 
ble hand,  the  Florentine  troops  were  compel- 
led to  abandon  their  enterprise,  in  order  to 

secure 


faj  Gukciard.  Sloria  d*  Hal.  lib.  iv.  1.  ^35.  Muratori^ 
Annali  if  Hal.  ix.  597.  Macchiavelli  also  alludes  to  thtt 
ctrcumstance  in  his  first  Decennale : 

**  Lungo  sarebbe  narrar  tutti  i  torti, 
*«  Tutti  gl'  inganoi  corsi  in  quell'  aisedio» 
*^  £  tutti  i  cittadin,  per  febbre  morti.'' 


«  • 
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tb«refaii^  cmdxirk^.hisrafUUefy  on.the  AraO, 
fqr  tbfii  pi^PpA^e.  of  cp^reying  it  to .  Leghorn  i 
but  by  mtx  uDfattuwta  fatality, .  tb«  gi:^»ter  part 
of  i|bf<^U  intatbQ.hfi64siQ£  tb«ieQDiqy,:   Quit- 
ting Wiitb  the  mawUd^T]  oC  Jbis  txoop^  the 
cp»t«^i(mA  precUncDs  of  JK»,  be  (vroceeded 
thiHHwb.tbe  Via  .Marraw  towii?d8  .Ga^cina.  y*^^  ^ 
Oftiiiia  awival  at  tbid  plsU^e,  bewaaaletbya  fu^^M 
deputation  from  tbe^  CitiaeM  of  Floiieiici,  by  «m1  deaqpi- 
whom  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  conducted  ^*^^ 
to  that  city,  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture, 
for  Ihe*  purpose  of  indtKihg  him  to  confess 
that  he  had  conducted  himself  wit^  treachery 
towards  the  republic.     Amone  other  cnarfires 
against  him,  it  was  alledfired,  (hkt  he  had  held 
an  interview  with.  the.  Medici  in  the. ^ar  of 
GaseQtino,  ^nd  th^t  be  bad  int^ntioBally  suf* 
feiced  them  to  escape,  althpuch  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  sent '  them  prisopers  to  FIq^ 
nence,  to  have  received  .the  due  reward  of  their 
rebellion  against  their  tOuntry.     His  conduct    ^ 
before  Pisa  was,  however,  a' still  more  grievous 
cause  of  offence  ;  and  although  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  either  guilt  or  error  cpuld  be  iob^ 
tained  from  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  deca- 

£  E  S     •  pitated; 
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CftAP.   pitated ;:  and  the  senlence  was  on  the  same 
'       night  carried  into  tttect.(a)    Hi^  brother  Vi- 
A.  B.  149^   tellozzo,  although  at  that  time  labounng  un- 
der sickness,  had  the  good'  fortune  to  effect 


*i 


his  escape,  and  fled  to  Pisa,  with  as  many 
of  his  followers  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to 
accompany  him.  He  was  received  irtth  great 
exuleation  by  the  inhabtomts,  who  by  dieir 
own  resK>lution,  and  a  -  fc^rtunate  concurrence 
of  events,  were  at  length  ^freed  from  tHdr  ad- 
versaries, and  once  Mont  indulged  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  establiishitig  the  aiicient  mde- 
pdndeace  of  their  republic. 


f 

t 


faj  A$rli^^Commenlaru.  iv,  p*  84.  The  vnhappjr  fate 
•f  yUelli  is  commeaK>rated>y  Ant.  Fr.  Ranieri,  intkcrol- 
lowing  DOC  inelegant  lines:, 

.  ;^*  Urbis  ut  ingntae  aceluf ,.  et  victricia.  Fault 
^^  Audiit  inunid  colla  resecta  manu, 
•«c  Selpiadum  major,  Tua  quid  benefacta,  Vitellii 
'  ^^  Qnid  Tvluereiiek?  a^,  dixit  et  ii^ganuir. 

Nardi  inform^  us,  that,  although  no  charge  but  that  of 
disobedience- could 'be  proved  against  Vitdli,  before  his 
eseoutibn^  bnony  of  Job  htfdri  were  aftetwands  discovered 
Y^}^lf^^V9fifik$tlcA  his  trc^|<;hery,  •  Hisi.  JFiar.  Ub.  iii.  p^  111. 
This  nM)de  ^of  exeouting.  a  person  first,  andobtainipgthe 
proofs  qf  his  guilt  afterwards,  ^  not  ^eatly  to  be  commeiid- 
ed,  and  affoikls  too  much'reiison  to  conjecture,  that  the  do- 
CfuileMs  Hw«re  Estbricated  for  the  purpose  of  justtfyihg  an 
act  of  tHliDue  aidillegal  severity. 


CHAP.  VI. 

1499—1503. 

Louis  XII.  nsolves  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Milan  and  ^aples^^Forms  an  alliance  witk 
Alexander  VL  and  the  Venetians — The  car- 
dinal  de*  Medici  quits  Italy — Trayels  through 
various  parts ,  of  Europe^ — Louis  XII.  pos- 
'  sesses  himself  of  the  duchy  of  MiUtn — Casar 
Borgia  attacks  the  cities  of  Bomagna — Impri- 
sonment and  death  of  Lodovico  Sforza — The 
cardinal  de'  Medici  arrives  at  Borne — TTie 
Florentines  again  attack  Pisa — Casar  Borgia 
perseveres  in  his  hostilities  against  the  Italian 
states — The  Medici  attempt  a  fourth  time  to 
effect  their  return  to  Florence — Casar  Borgia 
threatens  that  city — Treacherous  combination 
between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
— Federigo  king  of  Maples  is  deprived  of  his 
dominions — He  retires  to  France — Gonsalvo 
betrays  the  young  duke  of  Calabria — Casar 
Borgia  captures  the  slates  of  Piombino  Ca- 
merino  and  Urbino — Pietro  Soderini  preserves 
Florence  from  the  attacks  of  Borgia — Is  ap- 
pointed Gonfaloniere  for  life — Alliance  be- 
tween C^sar  Borgia  and  Louis  XII. — The 
Italian  nobles  oppose  the  proceedings  of  Borgia 
— Several  of  them  treacherotisly  put  to  death  by 
him  at  Sinigaglia — He  seizes  on  their  territor 
ries — Death  of  Alexander  VI. — Remarks  on 
his  character  and  conduct. 


A. 


'-  ■  \ 


•  ♦■ 


(    4S3    ) 


CHAP.   VL 


Whilst  Italy  cpntinu«d  to  be  thus  a^tated   chap. 
by  intemai  compiotioii8)  another  s^orm  was       ^^ 
gathering  beyond  the  Alps,  which  soon  burst   a.  d.  1499. 
with  additional  violence. on    that   unhappy  ^^'^ 
country.     The  attack  of  Charles  VIII.  upon  resohct  to 
the:kitigd<wi  of  Naples  was  the  effect  of  a  ■tt«»P**« 
puerile  audition ;  but  Lbuis  XIL  was  a  cou-  ^2^]^^ 
rageous  and  a  ppUtic  prince,  and  the  personal  N^ties. 
experience  which  hfi  had  acquired  during  the 
expedition  <^  Charles  VIII.  in  which  he  had 
hiooiielf  borne  a  principal  pairt)  r^idered  him 
a  still  more  daingerous  enemy.    After  having 
openly  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Naples  and  the  states  of  Milan,  he  beg^n 

to 
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CHAP,  to  negotiate  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
,^___  and  in  particular  with  the  Italian  govern-* 
A.  D.  1499.   ments,  for  their  assistance  or  neutrality  in  the 

A.  JEt.C«.  .  * 

approaching  contest 

FonntiB  In  gaining  over  Alexander  VL  to  his  in- 
J^J^^  tcrests  he  found  but  little  difficulty.  That 
mi^er  VL  ambitious  pontiff,  incessantly  aiming  at  the  ex- 
sad  ^m  altation  of  his  family,  and  desirous,  beyond 
^^*^  ^  measure,  of  establishing  his  authority  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  had  already  ob- 
tained considerable  influence,  had  proposed 
to  Federigo  the  marriage  of  Gsesar  Borgia 
with  one  of  his  daughters,  whose  dowry  he 
expected  should  be  the  extensive  principality 
of  Tarentum.  This  union  was,  however,  re- 
jected in  the  most  decisive  terms  by  Federigo ; 
who,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  that  bis 
refusal  would  draw  down  upon  him  the  re- 
sentment of  the  potitiff,  chose  rather -to  ^de 
its  consequences, '  &an  assent  to  an  alliance, 
which  he  considered  as  still  niofe  dangerous, 
^hus  disappointed  in  the  hopes  of  aggrabdize- 
ment  which  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  from 
this  quarter,  Alexander  was  prepared  for  any 
propositions  from  the  Frencl^  monarch,  which 
might  enable  him  to  gratify  his  resentment 
against  the  king  of  Naples.  A  reciprocation 
of  favours  had  already  conuneaced  between 

Louis 
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Louis  XIL  and  the  pope,  by  which  both  par*    ^  yf  ^ 
ties  had  been  highly  gratified ;  and  this  cock      ' 
nexidn  was  speedily  strengthened- by  the  mar-  ^^j^^ 
riage  of  Gssar  Borgia  with  Garlotta,  daugh* 
ter  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and  a 
near  relation  to  Louis  XIL  and.  by  the  pro« 
motion  of  the  brother  of  that  princess  to  the 
purple.      The  marriage  took  place  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  May,  1499 ;  s^ud  from  this  pe* 
riod  Alexander  considered  himself  as  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France,  and  was  ready  to 
employ  both  his  spiritual  and  temporal  arms 
in  her  service/a^/    The  Venetians,  disgusted 

with 


^aj  When  the  news  of  the  marriage  o(  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  of  his  being  honoured  by  Louis  XIL  ivith  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  was  received  at  Rome,  great  rejoicings  took 
phce;  which,  if  we  may  believe  Burchard,  were  conducted 
ttt  imanner  highly  discreditable  to  the  pontiff  and  the  apos* 
t6lic  sec^    "  Feria  qiaiata  vigesima  tertta  Mail,  venit  cursor 

*  ex  Franda,  qui  nunciavit  $anctissimo  Domino  nostro, 

*  Gaesarem  Valentinum  Ducem  filium  suum,  olim  cardina* 
^  lem,  contraxisse  matrtmoniom  cum  magmfica  Domina  de 
<  AUebretto,  a  die  praesentis  mensis;  et  illud  Dominica 

dtiodecima  ejusdem  consummasse.  «  «  •  «  •  Ve- 
nit  aliia  annuncians  quod  in  die  pentecostes  nona  decima 
hujus,  Rex  Francise  assumpsit  Ducem  prasdictum  in  con- 
fratrem  confratemitatis  Sancti  Michadis,  qua  est  regia 
et  magnl  honoris.  Fuerant  propterea  ex  maiidato  Ponti- 
ficis  fact!  'muki  ignes  per  urbem  in  signum  betitiae;  sed 
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CHAP,  with  the  inresoliEte  and  treacherous  conduct 

of  Lodovico  Sforza,  had  ahready  been  induced, 

A.  p.  1400.  by  the  promise  of  being  put  into  possession  of 
the  city  of  Grediona,  and  the  district  of  Ghia<* 
radadda,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Loub  XIL 
to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  in  which 
a  power  was  reserved  to  Alexander  VI.  to  be- 
come a  party /o^  Of  this  privilege  the  pope 
soon  afterwards  availed  himself;  having  first 
stipulated,  among  other  articles,  that  the  states 
of  Imola,  Forli,  Faenza,  and  Pesaro,  then  an*** 
Aer  the  government  of  their  respective  lords, 
should  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  allies^ 
and  united  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Caesar 
Borgia. 

These  portentous  transactions  were  not 
regarded  with  an  inattentive  eye  by  the  cardi- 
nal de'  MedicL  He  had  now  attempted,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers,  at  three 
ferent  times,'  to  effect  the  restoration  of 

family 


•     * 

*^  m  Bsagpnim  dedeoMS  et  verecwuli^  SancUMimi  Damiiii 
"  nostri,  el  ^u$  sanctae  sedis."  Murduuri  Dior,  v.  A^ 
ptndix  to  Cordon's  lijt  of  AUxander  Vh 

* 

f^J  Tlu9  treaty,  foraied  at  Blois,  and  bearing  date  tke 
ftftecnthday  of  April,  1400,  is  giren  in  the  QecpB  D^ls* 
matique  of  Duxnont.    v.  iii.  par.  \u  p.  406. 
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family  to  their  native  place.    The  ill  fortune   chap. 


.VI. 


or  misconduct  of  Piero  had  defeated  all  their  

endeavours,  and  every  new  attempt  had  only  a.  d.  iw . 
served  to  increase  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  bar  the  gates  of  Florence  more  '^^  ^'^'^ 
firmly  s^inst  them*      During  five  yearft  he  ^y^i  ^^ 
had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  successive*  iti4y»  •od 
iy  of  the  pi^oteclion  of  the  iancient  friends  of  ^^ 
his  family  in  different  parts  of  Italy;  but  as  nonsputo 
the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  Florence  dimi-*  ^  Europe. 
Iiished,  he  h^an  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive,  and  in  the  approaching  distur- 
bances  of  Italy,  it  was  not  eaisy  to  determine 
in  what  part  be  might  find  a  socure  ^ylum. 
The  city  of  Rome,  which  ought  to  have  af<> 
forded  him  a  safe  and  honoundik  residence, 
was  rendered  irksome  to  him  by  the  vices,  and 
dangerous  by  the  animosity  of  the  pontiff  { 
whilst  the  Florentines,   in  older  to  secure 
themselves  during  the  approaching  commotio 
ons,  had  acceded  to  the  leagilie  with  France, 
and  thereby  cvCt  off  from  Ifie  Medici  all  hopes 
of  deriving'  assistance  fVom  that  power  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  relied.     Impelled  by 
the^e  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also  actuated 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  visiting  foreign  coun* 
tries,  the  cardinal  determined  to  quit  Italy, 
and  to  pass  some  portion  of  his  time  in  tra« 

versing 
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CHAP,   versing  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
^'      till  events  might  arise  mwe  favourable  to  his 
A;  D.  1499.   views/oj 

A.  A.<«k 

This  design  he  communicated  to  his  cou- 
sin Giulio  de'  Medici,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
form  a  party  of  twelve  friends ;  a  number 
which  t^ey  considered  sufficiently  large  for 
their  mutual  security  in  the  common  inci- 
dents of  a  journey,  and  too  small  to  afford  any 
cause  of  alarm.  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
insignia  of  their  rank,  and  equipping  them- 
selves in  an  uniform  manner,  they  passed 
through  the  states  of.  Venice,  and  visited  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany ;  assuming 
in  turn  the  command  of  their  troop,  and  par« 
taking  of  all  the  amusements  afforded  by  con- 
tinual change  of  place,  and  the  various  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants*  On  their  arrival  at 
Ulm,  their  singular  appearance  occasioned 
their  being  detained  by  the  magistrates;  but, 
on  their  disclosing  their  quality  and  purpose, 
they  were  sent  under  a  guard  tQ  the  emperor 
Maximilian,'  who  received  the  cardinal  with 
that  respect  and  attention,  to  which,  from  the 

celebrity 


(aj  AmmraiCf  Riiraili  d'kuomini  illusiri  di  Casa  iir- 
iici.  Opuse.  rot*  iii.  /•  dO. 


A.iet.M. 


celebrity  of  hi8  ancestors,  and  his  high  rank  in   ^^^  ^• 

the  church,  he  was  so  well  entitled.    Far  from  __] 

interrupting  their  progress,  Maximilian  high*  ^*  ^- ^^ 
ly  commended  the  magnanimity  of  the  cairdi^ 
nal  in  bearing  his  adverse  fortune  with  pati^ 
ence ;  and  his  judgiment  and  prudence,  in  ap- 
plying to  the  purposes  of  useful  information; 
that  portion  of  his  time,  of  whieh  he  could 
not  now  dispose  to  better  advantage.  Besides 
furnishing  him  with  an  honourable  passport 
through  the  German  states,  Msximilian  gave 
him  letters  to  his  son  Philip^  then  governor 
of  the  low  countries ;  reconttifiending  the  car^ 
dinal  and  his  companions  to  his  protection  and 
lavour.  After  having  passed  a  considerable 
tinae  in  Germany,  the  aissociated  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  Flanders ;  where  they  were  received 
iyy  Philip,  not  only  with  hospitality,  l>ut  with 
Buignificence;  The  cardinal  then  intended  to 
have  taken  shipping,  and  proceeded  to  Eng- 
lasid ;  but  the  danger  of  the  voyage  deterred 
his  friends  from  the  undertaking ;  and,  at  their 
entifeaties.    He    relinquished   his    design/o^ 

They 


faj  "  Dal  quil  finalmente  partendo,  i  Terrovana  su' 
**  r  oceano  si  condusse ;  con  pensiera  di  veder  Inghilterrai 
*<-  se  da  compagni  non  fosse  state  dissuaso;  paurosi  oltm 
^*  Aodo  de'  flutti  di  quel  vasto  e  profondissiiiio  mare." 
ir»  RHratti.  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  6C* 
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cHAi\   Theyi  therefore^  beat  their  coun^  towards 
•  France.    Qki  tbcv*  surrival  at  Rouen  they  wem 


A.p.i4».  a^ii9^Lie4upi^,.aii4  df^tait]^  in  custody  i 
aad,  although  the  cardinal,  and  his  cousin 
GiuliOy  made  an  ipraiQdiate  discovery  of  their 
rank,  a^d  represented  the  object  of  thdr  jour* 
ney  to  he  tolaUy  unconnecti^d  with  political 
concerns ;  yet,  in  the  state  of  hostility  that 
had  then  commenced  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  of  Naples^  there  appeared  to  be 
too  much  ground  for  raapicion,  to  admit  of 
their  being  speedjily  released ;  nor  was  it  until 
letters  were  dbtained  from  Pievo  de*  Medici, 
then  in  the  French  camp  a^  Milan,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  procure  their  discbarge.  Ha^^ 
ing  again  obtained  tlwir  liberty^  they  proceedi* 
ed  through  France,  visitil^g  every  place  de« 
aervii^  of  notice,  and  examining  whatever 
was  remarkable,  till  they  arrived  at  Marseilles* 
After  a  short  stay,  they  distermined  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  inunediately  to  Rone.  The  winds 
being,  however,  unfavourable,  they  were  dom«> 
pelled  to  coast  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where 
having  been  driven  on  shore,  tliey  thought  it 
advisable  to  relinquish  their  voyage,  and  to 
proceed  by  land  to  Savona.  On  their  arrival 
at  this  place,  they  met  with  the  cardinal  Glu- 
liano  della  Rover^)  who  had  fled  thither  to 

avoid 
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ainpjd  the  Fesentmcnt  of  Alexander  VI.    A   ^'HAP; 


XL. 


eovmxm  emnity  to  that  profligate  pontiff,  and 
a  shnibrity  of  mtsfwtimea^  rendered  their  a.ii.md9. 
meeting  interesting;  and  three,  refugees  ^ 
at  the  ffitme  table,  all  of  whom  were  aftervards 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignity  in  die  christiam 
world.  The  two  cousins  of  the  Medici  gave 
an  account  of  the  ofa^cts  which  they  had  met 
with  on  their  journey ;  and  related  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  had  surmou|ited  by  land, 
and  the  dangers  which  they  had  encountered 
by  sea.  The  cardinal  della  Rovere  recapitu* 
lated  -  in  his  turn  the  events  which  had  Uken 
place  in  Italy  since  their  departure,  and  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested.  From 
Savona  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  repaired  to 
Genoa,  where  for  some  time  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  sister,  Madalena,  the  wife 
of  Francesco  Gibo,  who  had  fixed  upon  that 
city  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode/o^ 

During  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  from  Lonb  xii., 
Rome,  a  very  considerable  change  had  taken 


place  in  the  political  state  of  Italy.     The  ^||^J^| 
French  army  under  the  command  of  d'Au*  miIml 
bigny  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  forming  a 

junction 


faj  Jmmin  Mlraiti,  Op^sc.  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
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CHAF.  junction  whh  the  troops  of  Gian-Giacopo 
-.  Trivulsio,  who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  mar* 

A.D.  M0»^  glial  of  France,  occupied  several  t>f  the  prin- 
cipal  towns  in  the  Mihmese,  and  had  at  leng^ 
captured  and  sacked  the  capital.  It  was  not 
without  difl&culty  that  Lodovico  Sforza  effected 
his  escape  into  the  Tyrol.  Louis  XII.  in* 
formed  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  hastened 
to  Mifain,  which  he  entered  as  sovereign^  on 
the  sixth  day  of  October,  1499*  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people;  who,  wearied 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  usurper,  regarded 
the  French  as  the  avengers  of  bis  crimes,  and 
the  assertors  of  their  rights.(^a^  On  this  occa- 
sion,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  supreme  authori- 
ty fell  into  the  hands  of  Louis  XII.  who  tore 
him  from  his  mother  Isabella,  and  sent  him 
into  a  monastery  in  France ;  whilst  Isabella 
herself,  having  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
her  husband  and  children  at  Milan,  returned 
to  Naples  to  behold  that  of  her  whole  family. 
The  arms  of  the  French  and  their  allies  in 
Italy  having  thus  far  been  successful,  the  con- 
quering parties  beggn  to  divide  the  spoil.  The 
states  of  Milan  and  of  Genoa  were  received 
into  the  allegiance  of  the  king  of  Fnnce/aJ 

The 


faj  MurtUorif  Annali  i'  iZo/io,  vol.  ix.  p.  600. 
fbj  r.  Macchiayelli^  lib.  del  /Yincipe,  p.  6.  ed.  1550. 
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The  city  and  district  of  Cremona  M^ere  garren<>    chap. 
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dered  up  to  the  Venetians,  as  had  been  previa- 
ously  agreed  on ;  and  it  only  remained  to  gra-  a*  »•  i^- 
tify'  the  wishes  of  Alexander,  and  his  son 
Caesar  Borgia,  by  obtaining  for  the  latter  the 
dominion  of  the  several  states  in  Romagna, 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  as  a  recom^ 
pence  £6r  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  in  the^ 
league  with  France^ 

Caesar  Borgia,  now  no  longer  called,  the  CcmtBmw 
cardinal  of  Valenza,  but  duke  of  Valentinois,  ^  ^tMfcs 
having  obtained  a  consideraUe  body  of  French 
troops,  and  united  them  with  the  papal  forces, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  city  of  Imola,  which 
he  soon  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  fortress 
of  Fori!  was  defended  with  great  courage  by 
Caterina  Sforza^  the  mother  of  the  young 
prince  Ottaviano  Riario ;  but  all  resistance  to 
so  superior  a  fosce  being  ineffectual,  she  was 
at  length  obliged  to  surrender;  and  being 
made  a  prisoner,  was  sent  ^to  the  castle  of  S# 
Angelo,  al  Rome.  She  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  liberated  in  consequence  of  the  re* 
presentations  of  Ivo  d' AUegri,  who  command^ 
ed  the  French  troops  in  the  service  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  and  who  was  induced,  not  less  from 
admiration  of  her  courage,  than  compassion 
for  her  sex,  to  interest  himself  in  her  behalf. 
VOL.  I.  p  r        •    •  The 
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CHAP,    xiie  iurther  progress  of  the  united  armiesi 
*       t¥is  prevented  by  new  disturbances  in  the 


A.D.ifloo.  lanese,  in  consequence  of  which,  d'AUegri 
returned  with  the  troops  under  his  command 
into  that  district;  and  Caesar,  hastening  to 
Rome,  entered  the  city  on  the  twenty*sixth  ' 
day  of  February,  I500,  with  extraordinary 
pomp.faj  A  carnival  was  soon  afterwards  ce* 
lebrated,  in  which  he  dispUyed  his  magnifi* 
cence  at  an  incredible  expense ;  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  achievements,  the  pope  presented 
him  with  the  golden  consecrated  rose,  sind 
dignified  hira  with  the  title  of  Ganfahmere  of 
the  holy  Roman  church. 

UKfnmy-  T^^  period  Was  now  fast  approaching  in 

acnt  and     which  Lodovico  Sforza,  the  author  of  so  many 
t^f      calamities  to  his  country,  and  to  mankind, 

liodonco 

sfbia.  ^^  ^^  meet  with  the  retribution  that  awaited 
his  misdeeds.  After  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  elect 
Maximilian,  he  resorted  to  the  mercenary  aid 
of  the  Swiss,  from  whom  he  ei^aged  an.  army 
of  eight  thousand  meiu  With  this  force,  and 
such  additional  troops  as  his  own  exertions, 

and 


faj  The  particulars  of  this  splendid  prooessioa  are  fully 
given  hj  Burchard.    v.  Jppmiix^  Ab.  XZiX. 


^^ 


A.D.  IJOOb 
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and  those  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Ascanio,    ^  "f^  ^- 

VI, 

could  raise,  he  suddenly  descended  into  Italy,  . 
and  passing  by  the  lake  of  Gomo,  possessed  him* 
self  of  the  adjacent  city.  The  commencemenC 
of  his  undertaking  was  prosperous.  The  cruel- 
ties and  enormities'practisedby  the  French,  had 
already  convinced  the  people  of  the  error  in- 
to which  they  had  been  led,  by  a  too  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  conquerors.  The  cities 
of  Milan  opened  tHeir  gates  to  their  former 
sovereign ;  whose  government,  though  severe, 
appeared  to  them  kind  and  lenient,  in  compari- 
son with  the  tyranny  of  the  French.  Louis  XII. 
was,  however,  unwillii^  to  relinquish  his  con- 
quests without  farther  efforts.  Fresh  troops 
were  poured  over  the  Alps;  the  principal 
part  of  which  consisted  also  of  Swiss  merce- 
naries, who,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
engaged  to  oppose  their  own  countrymen ;  an4 
who,  joined  to  six  thousand  •  French  troops^ 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  la  Tre* 
mouiile,  s^in  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Sforza.  The  contest  between 
the  two  armies  was  concentred  at  the  city  of 
Novara,  from  which  Lodovico  had  expelled 
the  French ;  who  still,  however  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress.  Whilst  the  ^event  of  the 
war  yet  remained  uncertain,  that  treachery^ 

F  F  S  q( 
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CHAP,  of  which  Lodovico  had  so  often  set  the  ex- 
*       ample,  was  now  employed  to  his  own  destine- 

A.  i>.  UM.  tion.  A  secret  intercourse  had  already  taken 
place  between  the  Swiss  troops  in  his  service 
and  the  French  commander.  At  the  moment 
when  he.  e^i^ected  to  avail  himself  of  their 
assistance,  (hey  suddenly  deserted  his  stand*- 
ard,  alledging  that  they  would  not  oppose 
their  coufttrymen  in  battle;  and,  with  the  pri^ 
vity  and  ^ori^urren^e  of  the  French,  took  the 
direct  road  t^y ar<ds  their,  own  cinmtry/aj  In 
attempting  to  ^ffpct  his  esca(>e,  Lodovico  was, 
on  the  IQth  day  of  April,  1500,  made  pri- 
soner, with  .several  of  .  his  nobility  and 
Sriends.fb)  JHLis  own  crime^-  afforded  a  pre* 
text  to  Louis  XII.  f6r  treating  him  with  a  de* 
gree  of  cruelty,  which,  in  fact,  only  served  to 
gratify  the  resentment  of  the  king,  for  the  op* 
position  given  to  his  pretensions,  and  which 

changed 


faj  The  treacherous  conduct  of  the  5wbs  on  tlus  coca-* 
sion  was  notorious,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  works  of 
several  of  the  writers  of  the  time.     v.  Apptndix^  Jf§.  Z. 

fbj  On  the  Same  day  that  Sforza  was  made  prisoner,  the 
poet  Marullus  lost  his  life,  in  attempting  to  pass  the  riyrr 
Cecina,  in  the  district  of  Volterra.  His  untimely  (ate  was 
a  subject  of  regret  to  several  of  his  learned  friends,  v.  Ap* 
pendix^  Jfo,  LL 
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thanked  th^  remembrance  of  the  misconduct   crap. 

of  Lodovico  into  compassion  for  his  misfor-  

tunes.      Conveyed  to   the  castle  of  Loches,   a.d.isw. 
in  the  duchy  of  Berri/aJ  he  was  there  in- 
closed in  a  dark  and  lonely  chamber ;  where, 
daily  furnished  with  the  meant  of  life,  but 
deprived  of  all  that  could  render  life  toler- 
able, he  languished  in  solitude  and  misery  the 
remainder  of  his  existence ;   a  space  .<^  ten  / 
years.    Scarcely  does  the  history  of  mankind 
exhibit  a  spectacle  of  equal  commiseration.  ' 
Pain  and  privation,  racks  and  chains,  may 
>agonize  the  body ;  but  these  are  successfully 
resisted  by  the  reaction  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
Its  rectitude,  whilst  deaths  a  ministering  angel, 
is  ever  at  hand  to  ward  off  the  last  extremes  of 
suffering.  'This  was  not  the  fate  of  Lcklovico: 
with  sufficient  understanding  to  be  aware  of 
his  errors,  with  sufficient  sensibility  to  be  con-  , 
vinced  of  his  guilt,  the  sufferings  of  his  mind  I 
were  probahly  yet  more  acute  than  those  of 
his  body,  and  the  human  ruin  was  complete.     ' 

Such  were  the  events  that  had  taken  place 

in 


^aj  Guicciardini,  lib.  iv.  1.  p.  t62.     Murai^  Annali^ 
woL  iz#  p.  tf05« 
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CHAP,    in  Italy,  during  the  absence  of  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici,  and  which  speedily  prepared  the 

A,  p.  iM.   "way  to  still  more  important  alterations,  f^rom 

A  ML  f5.       -^  ,  *^ 

Hie  cardi-    ^^^^^  ^^  Cardinal  hastened  to  Rome,  in  the 
nai  de»  Me-  expectation,  that  amidst  the  changes  and  com- 
diciretiinit  motions  to  which  the  pretensions  of  Louis 
XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Gxsar  Borgia  inces- 
santly gave  rise,  an  opportunity  might  yet  oc- 
cur of  restoring  the  Medici  to  their  former 
authority  in  the  city  of  Florence.     On  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  the  moderation  of  his  con* 
duct,  and  the  respectability  of  his  life,  seemed 
to  have  effected  a  change  in  the  dispodtion  of 
the  pope;  who,  from  this  time,  appears  to 
have  laid  aside  his  ill-will,  and  to  have  treated 
the  cardinal  with  the  respect  and  attention 
due  to  his  rank.     But,  although  this  alteration 
in  the  conduct  of  the  pope  was  sufficiently 
observable,  it  was  not  supposed,  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a  just 
opinion  of  these  very  opposite  characters, 
that  Alexander  was  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  esteem    for  one  whom  he  had  so  lately 
marked  as  an  object  of  his  displeasure.     On 
the  contrary  it  was  conjectured,  that  the  crafty 
pontiff  was  only  desirous  of  avoiding  the  im- 
putation of  having  such  a  man  as  the  cardinal 
for  his  enemy,  and  of  screening  himself  from 
the  odium  which  he  justly  deserved,  by  induc- 
ing 
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mg  a  belief,  that  he  lived  with  him  on  tenn«    chap. 
of  intimacy  and  confidence./Viy  / '_ 


A.  D.  1500, 
A.M.L  2Sb 


The  award  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  for  ter-  ^  _ 
minating  the  war  respecting  the  city  of  Pisa,  tmef  agaia 
having  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  dis-  *^*  *• 
sent  of  all  the  parties ;  the  Florentines  had  ^^^^f^ 
begun  to  take  measures  for  repairing  their  pniied   by 
former  disasters ;  and,  as  they  had  concurred  *•  *"'***'* 
with  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  in  the  league 
with  France,  they  conceived  that  they  were 
sdso  entitled  to  derive  some  advantage  from 
the  successes  of  the  alliest  towards  which  they 
had  contributed  by  sending  jto  the  aid  of  the 
king  a  considerable  body  of  troops,(bJ  These 

pretensions 


\  ^ 


faj  ^^  Cum  enim  vitam  moresque  tuos  ab  ineuntc  aetate 
**  considero,  cum  castissimi  superatam  adolesceotiam,  juven* 
**  tutem  actam  gravissime  atque  sanctissimd,  cum  praeterea 
*<  intueor  quanti  animi  foftitudine  atqoe  constautii  pauper- 
<*  tatem,  diuturnumque  exilium  toleraveris ;  qui  pnidentiS, 
**  errore  fortasse  aliquof  gravem  tibi  adversarium  Alexan- 
**  drum  pontiEcem  maximum,  ed  deduxeris  iacilitate  tvA  et 
^*  suavissimis  moribus,  ut  mm  modo  odium  dissimulare  vel- 
'*  let,  sed  etiam  ad  decKnandam  invidiam,  le  tibi  cupcret 
^  habcri  amicissimum,"  &c*  Greg^  Cortesii  £p.  ad  Leon, 
X.  inUrjejusd,  ep.fun.  p.  M9.  Fen*  1573« 

fbj  GuUciard*  lib.  v.  vol,  i.  pp  254.  Tk^  frequent  in^ 
traduction  of  the  "  siege  of  Pisa^"  may  perhapi  remind 

the 


A.  J>.  IdOO. 
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CHAP,    pretensioiu  were  urged  with  great  eagerness; 

^, insomuch,  that  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  who 

governed  the  Milanese  states  on  behalf  of 
Louis  XII.  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
furnish  the  Floremines  with  a  body  of  six 
hundred  horse,  and  eight  thousand  Swiss  sol- 
diers/ accompanied  by  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  citizens  of  Pisa  to 
obedience/aj  With  this  aid,  and  a  consider* 
able  additional  body  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
die  Florentines  again  assaulted  that  unfortu- 
nate city ;  which  the  inhabitants  had  fortified 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  besieged 
did  not,  however,  wholly  rely  either  on  the 
strength  of  their  ramparts,  or  on  their  own 
cours^e ;  but  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  ne- 
gotiation  for  mitigating  the  violence,  or  ol>> 

viating 


the  reaider  of  the  saresism  of  Boocalini,  where  he  pretends 
that  the  Laconic  senate  condemned  an  unfortunate  author, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  using  three  words,  where  two 
were  suflScient,  to  read  once  over  the  War  of  Pisa  by  Guioci* 
ardini »  but  that  the  eulprit,  after  havii^  with  great  agtxif 
laboured  through  the  first  page,  requested  his  judges  would 
send  him  to  the  gallies  for  life,  rather  than  compel  him  to 
go  through  with  his  labour.  Boccalin.  Raggjuag.  vi.  Guicci** 
ardini  enjoys  hk  reputation  and  the  critic  his  jest* 

[a}  Jfardif  Hisl,  JFior,  lib.'yr^  p.  55,  itc. 
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▼4ating  thie  effects  of  the  threatned  attack.  To  chap. 

this  end,  they  dispatched  their  envoys  to  the  . 

French  goveraors  in  Milan  and  Genoa,  as  well  ^-  ^'  "^ 
as  to-Beaiunont.  thecbmmander  of  the  French 


troops  destined  for  the  assault^  proposing  to 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  French  king,  pro- 
vided he  would  receive  them  as  his  subjects, 
and  afford  them  his  protectibn/o^  To  this 
offer  Ravestan,  the  governor  of  Genoa,  ex* 
pressed  his  attent ;  but  Beaumont  still  perse- 
vered in  the  attack;  and,  having  at  length 
succeeded  in  demolishing  a  part  of  the  walls, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  commence  the  assault. 
An  ill*dia/diplined'  and  tnnraltuous  body  of 
horse  and  foot  rushed  towards  the  city ;  but 
although  the  walls  were  destroyed,  an  im- 
miense  trench,  which  the  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  formed  within  them,  with  an  addi* 
tional  rampart,  unexpectedly  opposed  their 
further  progress/^^  In  one  moment  the  daring 
assailants  were  converted  into  astonished  spec- 
tators, and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  pass- 
ed without  any  effort  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ty. The  offers  made  to  the  king  of  France 
now  began  taproduce  their  effects.     Many  of 

the 


/aj  Cuiuiard.  lib.  v,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
/bj  JIfardif  Ksip  Fiar.  lib.  iv.  p.  56, 
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CHAP.'  (}|^  French  ofl&eers  were  favourable  to  the 

cause  of  the  inhabitants.     An  amicable  inter- 

A.D.im.  course  soon  took  place  between  them,  and 
they  who  had  been  repulsed  as  enemies,  were 
now  admitted  as  friends.  By  this  communica- 
tion, and  the  long  delay  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
the  discipline  of  the  besieging  army  was  wholfy 
destroyed.  A  general  mutiny  took  place,  in 
which  the  soldiery  seized  upon  the  supplies 
intended  for  the  siege^  sacked  the  camp,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Florentine  conmiissary,  Luca 
d' Albizi,  on  a  pretext  that  the  arrears  of  their 
pay  had  not  been  duly  discharged.  No  sooner 
was  the  besieging  army  dispersed,  than  the 
troops  in  the  city  sallied  out,  and  proceeding  to 
Librafatta,  a  gsurison-town  on  the  Tuscan  fron* 
tier,  with  great  intrepidity  scaled  the  walls, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  place ;  which 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  safety, 
as  it  opened  to  them  all  the  country  towards 
Lncc?i.(aJ  Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Florentines  terminate  here.  Louis  XII.  ex«> 
asperated  beyond  measure  at  the  dishonour 
which  the  French  arms  had  sustained  in  this 
enterprize,  accused  the  Florentines  of  having 
rendered  it  abortive  by  their  own  parsimony 

and 


faj  titmiari.  lib.  v.  yqL  L  p.  857. 
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and  imprudence.     The  Florentines  were  car-   chap, 
nest  to  justify  themselves ;  for  which  purpose  ' 

they  dispatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  king ;  ^-  ^- 1^>* 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Nicolo  Mac* 
chiavelli  ;faj  but  Uieir  representations  were  of 
little  avail ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  for  the  support,  as  the 
kii^  pretended,  of  the  Swiss  troops  on 
their  return  to  Milan,  that  they  were  again 
received  into  favour.  The  resentment  of  the 
monarch  being  thus  pacified,  he  once  more 
proposed  to  afford  them  his  assistance.  But 
the  Florentines,  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  himself  desipis  upon  the  city  of  Pisa,  or 
being  already  so  far  exhausted,  as  to  be  una^ 
ble  to  bear  the  expenses  which  a  new.  attempt 
must  inevitably  occasion^  thought  proper  to 
decline  his  further  aid. 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  Borgia  persevered  cjpwBor. 
in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the  cities  of  Romag-  p^  p^ne* 
na.  By  the  assistance  of  the  French  troops,  ][^"J,<„| 
he  soon  possessed  himself  of  Pesaro,  the  pa-  the  itainB 
trunony  of  Giovanni  Sforza ;  and  of  Rimini,  »^*^ 
then  subject  to  Pandolfo  Malat^ti.  The  con« 
quest  of  Faenza  was  an  undertaking  of  greater 

difficulty. 


fuJJfardi^  Hisi.  nor.  lib.  iv.  /.  67. 


^ 
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CH\p.   difficulty.  Sjuchwastheattachmentoftheinha- 


VL 


bitants  to  their  young  sovereign,  Astorre  Man* 
A-  D.  uou  fredi,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  ,^e,  that 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  un-* 
4ble  to  reduce  the  place  until  the  following 
year,  when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  French 
and  papal  arms.  Even  then  the. possession 
was  only  obtained  under  the  sanction  of  ho* 
nourable  capitulation,  by  whidi  the  youi:^ 
prince,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  tsdents,  was  to  hold  a  respecta* 
ble'rank  in  the  service  of  Caesar  Boi^ia.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  that  implacable  tyrant 
secured  his  person,  than  he  sient  him,  accom* 
panied  by  his  natural  brother,  to  Rome ;  where 
they  were  bo th  put  to  death  .faj  He  then  turn* 
ed  his  arms  against  Bolc^na,  where  he  had 
already  a  secret  communication  with  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  whom  he  had  seduced 
to  espouse  his  cause;  but  Giovanni  Bentivo* 
glio,  who  then  held  the  supreme  authority, 
having  discovered  the  intrigue,  seized  upon 
several  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  imme* 
diately  slaughtered  by  his  adherents;  and, 
having  diligently  attended  to  the  defence  of 
the  city,  prevented,  for  a  time,  the  further 

progress 


faj  Guicciard,  lib»  v.  vol.  l.  p.  46S. 
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progress  of  the  usurper,  who  had  intended  to   chap. 
constitute  Bologna  the  capital  of  his  new  go-  ' 

▼ernment ;    of  which  the  pope  had  already    a.  d.  ism. 
granted  him  the  investiture,  by  the  title  of  duke 
of  Romagna/o^ 

f 

Whilst  Caesar  Borgia,  thus  checked  in  his  iiie  Medici 
career,  was  hesitating  against  whom  he  should  attempt  a 
next  lead  the  formidable  hodydf  troops,  of  '''''"^"* 
which    he  had  obtained  the  command,    the  their  retun 
Medici  conceived  that  a  favourable  opportuni-  tefiorence* 
ty  was  once  more  afforded  them,  of  regaining 
their  former  authority  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
The  want  of  ability  and  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  place  became  daily  more  conspi- 
cuous.     The  city,  exhausted  of  its  wealth, 
was  distracted  by  tumults ;  whilst  the  Tuscan 
territories  were  disgraced  by  dissensions  and 
feuds  among  the  principal  families.     In  this 
situation  of  affairs,  Piero  d'  Medici,  encoura^ 
ged  by  the  Venetians,  and  supported  by  the 
Orsini,  and  by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  whose  ani- 
mosity to  the  Florentines  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Paolo  was  uriextinguish- 
able,  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  ad- 
vantages 


faj  Joriii  vitm  J(,eonis  x.  lit.  i.  /.  24. 
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CHAP,   vantages  which  he  would  derive  from  march*- 
VI         .         .  . 

'       ing  his  troops  into  the  Florentine  territory,  and 

A.  D.  ifioi.  effecting  a  change  in  the  govemment/^o^  At 
the  same  time  Giuliano  d'  Medici  suddenly 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII. 
who  was  then  highly  displeased  with  the  Flo- 
rentineS)  and,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  sub- 
sidy for  the  support  of  the  expedition  against 
Naples,  and  the  assurances  of  a  constant  de-. 
votion  to  the  French  government,  obtained 
from  the  king,  the  promise  of  his  support  in 
the  intended  enttvprii/&.fbj  But  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, although  he  received  Piero  de*  Medici  with 
apparant  kindness,  and  even  promised  to  pro- 
mote his  cause,  had  no  object  less  at  heart  than 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence  ;fcj 

having 


^aj  '^  Dux  Valentinus  fecit  mirabilia  magna  solus  in 
**  Flammia,  jactaturque  vulgo^  et  rumor  increbrescit,  quod 
*^  ttbi  Faventiam,  Bononiamque  expugnaverit,  relit  ferrs 
^^  aperireiter  Mro  Medici^  ut  hie  plusquam  civis  (facinus 
^^  magnum)  tants  civitati  imperiteU"  Aug.  Vespucci  JSf* 
ad  Mc,  Macch,  ap,  Band.  ColL  Vet.  Mon^  p.  52. 

fbj  Guicciard.  lib.  v.  1.  263. 

fcj  Guicciardini,  on  the  authority  of  particular  and 
private  information,  relates,  that  Caesar  hail  long  borne  a  se- 
cret enmfty  against  Piero  de'  Medici,  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  whilst  Caesar  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Pisa,  before  his  father  was  raised  to  the  pon- 

tHicatek 
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having  already  formed  designs  more  condu-    chap. 
cive  to  his  own  interest.      He  considered,  * 


however,  that,  in  the  deranged  state  of  the   ^  ^'  '*»** 

affairs  of  Florence,  he  could  not  fail,  either 

of  occupying  some  desirable  part  of  their  ^ 

territory,  or  of  obtaining  such  terms  as  might 

be  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favou* 

rite  project,  the  establishment  of  the  duchy 

of  Romagna.     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 

had  indulged  the  hope  of  availing  himself  of 

some  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 

to  subjugate  to  his  own  authority  the  whole  of 

the  Tuscan  state. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May, 
1501,  Caesar  descended  with  his  army,  con« 
sisting  of  seven  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hun- 
dred hone/aj  from  Romagna,  into  the  dis- 
trict 

tificate..  Having  occasion  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  Piero, 
on  behalf  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  implicated  in  some 
criminal  transaction,  he  had  hastened  from  Pisa  to  Florence ; 
but  after  waiting  some  hours  for  an  audience,  whilst  Piero 
was  engaged  in  business  or  amusement,  he  had  returned, 
not  only  without  efiecting  his  purpose,  but  without  havihg- 
obtained  an  interview.  Trivial  as  this  incident  may  ap* 
pear,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  wound- 
ed pride  is  of  all  others  the  most  violent,  and  that  the  soul  ^ 
•f  Borgia  knew  not  how  to  forgive,  f.  Guicciard.  iik. 
V.  1.  264. 

faj  Guicciard,  lib.  v.  1.  204. 
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A.  SI.  90. 


trict  of  Mugello,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  Barberino.  He  was  here  joined  by 
a  body  of  troops  from  Bologna,  which  hacL 
been  sent  to  his  assistance  by  Bentivoglio,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  concluded  between 
them/o^    From  Barberino,  Caesar  dispatched 


VI. 


CssarBor- 
gni  turat 
luk  Mina 

•samstno-  his  envoys  to  Florence,  to  acquaint  the  citi* 
f*"^^V^  zens  with  the  purpose  of  his  approach,  and  to 
to  desist  by  prescribe  to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone  he 
^exander  would  withdraw  his  troops.  Of  theseproposals, 
as  preserved  by  Nardi,^^^  the  principal  were, 
that  the  Florentines  should  pay  lum  a  consi- 
derable stipend,  as  their  CondoUuro;  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  him  in  his  meditated 
attack  upon  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Piombino,  then  under  the 
protection  of  Ft(Nrence.;  that  they  should  deli«> 
ver  up  to  him  six  of  the  principal  citizens  as 
hostages,  to  be  named  by  Vitellozzo;  and 
lastly,  that  they  should  restore  Piero  de*  Me- 
dici to  his  former  honours,  or  should  other- 
wise make  such  an  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  might  secure  on  their  part  the  per- 
formance of  the  proposed  treaty.     No  sooner 

were 


(a)  Mrdi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib^'w^p.  71. 


(b)  /Tardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  iv.  p.  72. 
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were  these  propositions  heard  in  thecity,  than   <3  A  a  p. 
they  excited  the  highest  indignation ;  inso-  * 

much,  that  the  magistrato.,  whilst  deliberat-  ^^^^- 
mg  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  could 
scarcely  be  secured  from  the  violence  of  the 
people.  But,  whilst  the  negotiation  was  de- 
pending, and  the  result  was  yet  uncertain, 
Caesar  received  peremptory  orders  from  .the 
pope,  to  abstain  from  any  further  proceed- 
ings against  the  Florentines.  In  consequence 
of  this  mandate,  he  unwillingly  withdrew  his 
troops;  not,  however,  without  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  Condottiero  to  the  republic, 
with  an  annual  income  of  thirty-six  thousand 
ducats,  and  a  stipulation  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  to  serve  in  person.faJ  The  mo- 
tives that  induced  Alexander  VL  thus  to  in- 
terfere  in  the  designs  of  Caesar  Borgia,  arose 
from  the  representations  of  Louis  XIL  who, 
although  he  might  have  consented  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  family  of  Medici  to  their  for- 
mer authority  in  Florence,  was  too  well  ap- 
prized of  the  character  of  Alexander  VL  and 
his  son,  to  permit  them  to  obtain  such  ah  as- 
cendency in  that  city,  as  must  have  resulted 
frotn  their  being  the  instruments  of  such  re- 
:    VOL.  I.  G  G  storation. 


faj  Guicciard.  lit.  v.  1.  365. 
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CHAP,   storation.  Nor  was  it difficuU  to  perceive,  that 

an  influence  so  extensive  as  the  family  of 

A  £i!1tf*  fiorgia  would  then  .hare  acquired,  might,  in 
case  of  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  have  formed 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  projected  inva- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  <m  which  ac^ 
count  Louis  had  given  positive  directions  to 
his  general  d*  Aubigny,  that  in  case  Gacsar  did 
not,  on  the  first  representation  to  him,  eva- 
cuate the  Florentine  dcaninions,  he  shoukl  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  to  compel  him  to  retreat. 


p^j^^g^gj^        Whilst  Caesar  Boi^ia  was  thus  t 
nm  COD-  ously  attempting  by  fraud  or  by  force,  to  es- 
^  ^      tablish  an  independent  authority  in  Italy,  aoo- 
■nd  Ferdi-  ^^^^  event  took  place,  which  surpassed  his 
i»nd  of    crimes,  in  treachery  and  injustice,  and  in  the 
tS!rf  ptde.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  theatre  on  which  it  was  transacted, 
liso,  king  no  less  than  he  was  himself  surpassed  in  rank 
•f  Naples,    and  importance  by  the  perpetraton.  Feder^o, 
king  of  Naples,  had  commenced  his  reign  with 
the  affection  of  his  people ;  and  his  disposi- 
tion and  talents  were  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness.     Even  those  who  had 
revolted,  or  quitted  the  country,  under  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  Alfonso  IL  had  re* 
turned  with   confidence  to  their  allegiance; 
and  the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Bisignano  were 

among 


A.  D.  159I. 

A.JBt90. 
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tmong  the  first  to  salute  him  as  their  sove-   chap, 
Ttiffk/aJ    Federigo,  on  his  part,  lost  no  op-  . 

portunity  of  confirming  the  favourable  opinion 
already  entertained  of  him.  Instead  of  perse- 
cuting suqh  of  the  nobility  as  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  French,  he  restored  to  them  their 
domains  and  fortresses.  He  patronized  and 
liberally  rewarded  the  many  eminent  scholars, 
by  whom  the  city  of  Naples  was  distinguished, 
and  who  had  been  injured  or  exiled  during  the 
late  coamioticms ;  and,  as  an  indication  of  the 
tenor  of  conduct  which  he  meant  to  adopt,  he 
struck  a  medal;  with  a  device,  alluding  to  the 
better  order  of  things  which  he  meant  to  esta- 
hUuh^fbJ  But,  although  the  reign  of  Federigo 
commenced  under  the  happiest  auspiqes,  it 
was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  and 
whilst  he  supposed  that  every  day  gave  addi- 
tional security  to  his  authority,  the  kings  of 
France  and  of  Spain  had,  by  a  secret  treaty,  di- 

COS  vided 


faj  GimmeiUj  St0ria  4i  JfapoU.  voL  iii.  /.  391  • 

fb)  This  device  represented  a  book  in  the  flames,  syr- 
■unoted  by  the  crown  of  Naples,  with  the  motto,  rece- 
fiAMT  viTKEA.  The  life,  character,  smd  conduct  of  Fede- 
rigo, are  particularly  noticed  ^  Sanazzvo,  in  a  Latin  elegy, 
wholly  devoted  to  that  purpose;  and  which  merits  perusal, 
no  less  as  an  interesting  historical  monument,  than  as  a  beau- 
tiful poem.    r.  Sanai.  Eleg.  libi  iii.  EL  1. 
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<)  H  A  P.    vided  between  them  his  dominions,  and  formed 

^ a  scheme  for  carrying  their  purpose  mto  effect. 

A.  D.  1501.    Xhis  plan,  which  has  served  as  a  model  on 
subsequent  occasions,  was,    that  the  king  of 
France  should  assert  his  pretensions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  as  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou;  the  infallible  consequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  Federigo  would  resort 
or  assistance  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  who  should  send  over  a  considerable 
military  force,  under  the  pretext  o^  opposing 
the  French ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  latter  ar* 
rived,  the  Spanish  troops  should  unite  their 
arms  with  their  pretended  adversaries,  expel 
the  family  of  Aragon,  and  divide  the  kingdom 
between  the  two  sovereigns.  By  this  treaty  the 
king  of  France  was  to  possess  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, the  provinces  called  Terra  di  Lavoro 
and  Abruzzo,  with  a  moiety  of  the  income 
.    arising  from  the  pastures  of  Apulia,  and  was 
to  assume,  in  addition  to  his  titles  of  king 
of  France  and  duke  of  Milan,  that  of  king  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem.     The  districts  of  Cala- 
bria aad  Apulia,  with  the  other  moiety  of  the 
income,  were  allotted  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  to  style  himself  duke  of  those  pro- 
vinces.     This  treaty,    which  bears  date  the 
eleventh  day  of  November,  I500,  is  yet  ex- 
tant; 
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tant  ;faj  and,  if  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  be   C  H  A  9. 


VI. 


not  extinguished  by  the  subsequent  repetition  . 
of  such  enormities,  will  consign  the  memory  A-^-woi- 
of  these 'royal  plunderers  to  merited  execr^.* 
lion. 


Preliminaries  b^ng  thus  adjusted,  Louis  ^^  ^^ 
-XIL  began  openly  to  prepare  for  the  intended  attacks  tha 
attack,  the  direction  of  which  he  confided  to  ^^^^'y  ^ 
his  general  d' Aubigny ;  .who  commenced  hip 
expedition,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  .a  thousamd  horse.  Federigo  was  no  sooner 
apprized  of  this' measure  than  be  dispatched 
inforn^ition  of  it  to  Gonsalvo,  the  Spanish 
.general,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  into 
Sicily,  on  the  pretence  that  he  might  he  in 
readiness,  in  case  his  assistance  shoidd  again 
he  required  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On 
the  ^rival  of  Gonsalvo,  the  king  confided  to 
his  care  the  fortified  places  in  Galahria,  which 
the  Spanish  general  pretended  were  necessary 
for  the  security  of  his  army.  Federigo  }iad 
also  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops^ 
which  had  been  xeinforced  by  those  of  the 
Golonna ;   with  which,  when  joined  by  the 

Spanish 


faj  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomaiique,  vol.  iii.  pan  ii. 
/.  444. 
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CHA».  SfMUliAh  army,  he  expected  to  be  enabled  to 
^^       oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of 

A.  D.  uoi.  the  French. '  All  Italy  was  in  suspense,  and 
a  contest  far  more  bloody  thsui  had  of  late  oc- 
curred, was  expected  to  plunge  that  country 
into  new  calamities.  A  short  time,  however, 
removed  M  apprehensions  oft  this  head.  No 
sooner  had  the  French  troops  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Romah  territories^  than  the 
envoys  of  the  allied  monarchs  met  at  Rome ; 
where,  entering  together  into  the  consistory, 
they  notified  to  the  pope  aikl  cardinals,  the 
treaty  already  formed,  and  the  consequent  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  of  Naples*  The  con- 
venient pretext  of  the  promotion  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  by  a  war  against  the  infidels,  for 
the  preparations  necessary  to  which,  it  was 
asserted,  that  kingdom  afforded  the  mostcoii«> 
venient  statioti,  was  the  mask  under  which 
their  most  catholic  and  most  christian  majesties 
affected  Co  hide  from  the  world  the  deformity 
of  their  crime. 

ft 
•  * 

The  stipulations  thus  agreed  upon,  met 
with  no  opposition  from  Alexander  VI.  who 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  re- 
sentment which  he  had  so  long  harboured 
against  the  king  of  Naples^ .  On  the  twenty- 
fifth 
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fifth  day  of  June,  150I,  a  pontifical  bull  de-   chap. 


VL 


prived  Federigo  of  his  dominions,  and  divid-  . 
ed  them  between  the  two  monarchs,  in  the    ^.d-iwi. 
shares  before  mentioned/n^    The  intelligence 
of  this  alliance,  and  of  its  consequences,  struck 
Federigo  with  terror ;  but  Gonsalvo,  pretend- 
ing to  discredit  it,  continued  to  give  him  the 
most    positive  assurances    of  his    assistance. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  French  army  en- 
tered the  Neapolitan  territory,  than  he  avow- 
ed   his    instructions,   and  immediately    sent 
off  from  Naples  to  Spain,  in  vessels  already 
provided  for  that  purpose,  the  two  dowager 
queens,  one  of  whom  was  the  sister,  and  the 
other  the  niece  of  the  Spanish  king.  Federigo 
persevered  in  the  defence  of  his  rights ;  and  in- 
trusting the  command  of  (he  city  of  Naples  to 
Prospero  Golonna,  determined  to  make  his  first 
'  resistance  at  C^pu2i.{bJ    D*  Aubigny  had,  how- 
ever, already  possessed  himself  of  the  adjacent 
country ;  the  king  was  obliged  to  return  with 

his 

faj  The  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  by  which  he  divides  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  between  the  French  and  Spanish  mo- 
narchs, is  published  by  Rousset,  in  his  supplement  to  the 
€orps  Diplomatique  of  Du  Mont.  yol»  iii.  p,  1. 

fbj  To  this  period  we  may  apply  the  sonnet  of  Cariteo : 

**  Mentre  che  d'Aragona  il  sommo  h'onore 
*^  Tra  Galli  e  Cimbri  il  suo  destrier  raggira.'* 
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CHAP,   iiig  army  from  A  versa  to  Naples ;  and  Capua, 

, being  taken  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 

^  ©.  uoi.  of  July,  was  sacked  by  the  French  with  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  cruelty  and  unexampled  li- 
centiousness/a^  The  loss  of  Capua  was  speedi- 
ly followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  which  purchased  an  exemption  from 
plunder  by  the  payment  of  seventy  thousand 
ducats  to  the  invaders.  Federigo  withdrew 
himself  into  the  Castel-nuovo^  which'he  refused 
to  surrender  till  he  had  effected  a  treaty  with 
d'Aubigny,  by  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  to  retain  it 
for  six  months,  and  was  also  to  be  at  liberty  to 
remove  from  the  Castel-nuovo  and  Caslel  dilV 
Uovo  whatever  he  might  think  proper,  except* 
ing  the  artillery.  In  negotiating  for  his  own 
safety,  he  did  not  forget  that  of  his  subjects.  A 
general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  of  all  trans* 
actions  since  Charles  VIII.  had  quitted  the  city 
of  Naples;  and  the  cardinals  of  Aragon  and  Co- 
lonna  were  to  enjoy  their  ecclesiastical  revenues 
arising  from  that  kingdom.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  contest,  Federigo  had  sent  his  infant 
son  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  to  Tarentum, 
under  the  care  of  the  count  of  Potenza.     The 

rest 


fa)  Cuicciard*  lib,  v.  1.  S68, 
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rest  of  the  wretched  family  of  Aragon  were  ^  ^  ^' 
now  assembled  on  the  barren  rock  of  Ischia. 
This  family  consisted  of  his  queen  Isabella  and 
a  nmnerous  train  of  children  ;  his  sister  Bea* 
(rice,  the  widow  of  the  great  Mattia  Gorvino, 
king  of  Hungary,  and  his  niece,  Isabella,  ^e 
widow  of  jGiau'-Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan ;  who, 
already  deprived  of  her  sovereign  rank,  her 
husband,  and  her  son,  now  «aw  the  completion 
of  her  ruin  in  that  of  her  royal  relations/o^ 

This 


/  faj  The  poet  Gariteo  has  paid  the  last  tribute  of  duty 
aad  aSfection  to  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  in  the  second 
CaniUo  of  his  Meiamorpkosi^  in  which  he  introduces  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  lovely  Parthenope,  lamenting  her  lost 
glory  and  happiness,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  servitude  to  which  she  was  oreduced  by 
her  conquerors : 

^^  Libera  fui  gran  tempo;  hor  son  captiva ; 
"  In  man  di  feri  monstri,  horreiidi  e  diri.'* 

A  considerable  part  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  the  female  part  of  the  family;  four  of  whom, 
then  living,  had  sat  upon  a  regal  throne,  and  the  fifth  haij 
enjoyed  sovereign  rank  as  duchess  of  Milan: 

*'  Ove  siete,  O  Joanne,  ambe  regine, 

*'  D'Ausonia,  e  d'Aragonia  ambe  ornamento, 
"  Per  virtute  e  bellezze  ambe  divine  ? 

"  Ove  h  Beatrice;  ov*  il  grande  incremcnto 
"  Del  valor  d' Aragon?  di  re  soreila, 
**  Figlia,  e  consorte?  e  di  lor  gloria  augmento? 

"  Hot 
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CHAP.         This  deeply  meditated  act  of  treachery,  to 
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which  Federigo  had  fallen  a  victim,  whilst  it 
A.  D.  UM.   excited  in  him  the  highest  indigiiatioii  against 
his  perfidious  relative  Ferdiittnd  of  Spain,  in- 
Retiretto    gpired  him  with  a  di^mA  of  the  cares  and  the 
dangers  of  royalty,  and  induced  him  to  seek 
for  repose  in  a  less  enviable  station.     Having 
therefore  obtained  a  passport  from  Louis  XIL 
he  left  his  family  at  Ischia,  under  the  care  of 
the  marquis  del  Vasto,  and  proceeding  direct^ 
ly  to  France,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king,  so  far  as  to  afford  him  the 
means  of  fulfilling  his  wishes.     No  longer  re- 
garding 


*<  Hor  per  te  cresce  il  duoloy  aldia  Isabella} 
**  Di  Re  feconda  madre,  e  di  virtute, 

<*  £  di  Re  guida,  orientale  Stella. 

•        ♦        •         ■ 

<*  Vtrace.  aidants  amor,  oonstaate  e  fiso,    , 
<*  Vuol  ch'  in  r  altra  Isabella  sempre  to  peasi, 
**  Che  i  thesauri  del  ciel  porta  nel  viao  i 

'*  Duchessa  di  Milan ;  di  cui  gli  accensi 
^*  Hai  di  bellezza  efflagran  s)  nel  volto, 

Che  sveglian  di  ciascun  gli  ignavi  sensi."  Icc« 


If 


Boccalini  has  selected  the  example  of  this  last  aocompiished 
lady  as  the  most  mifortunate  on  historical  record—**'  unka 
"  nelle  disgrazle" — on  which  account  he  represents  her,  ia 
his  imaginary  Parnassus,  as  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  herself  by  selUi^  matches  thniu|^  t^  itreels. 
Xagguag.  di  Arnaso.  75.  / 
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gtfding  him  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  suppliant,   chap. 

Louis  acceded  to  his  request,  and  an  annual ^ 

income  of  thirty  thousand  ducats,  with  the  ti-  ^  ^'  ^^- 
tle  of  duke  of  Anjou,  secured  to  him  opulence 
and  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Historians  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimity 
in  thus  reiinquishiiig  for  an  inferior  title  his 
pretensions  to  a  crown,  which,  in  the  dissen- 
sions that  soon  afterwards  arose  between  the  two 
successful  monarchs,  he  might  in  all  probability 
have  recovered ;  but  Federigo  had  sufficiently 
experienced  the  treachery  and  ii^ratitude  of 
mankind;  and,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  he  perhaps 
chose  a  wise  part  in  securing  his  own« 

The  regrets  of  the  muses,  whom  he  had  so 
generously  protected  during  his  prosperity, 
followed  him  to  his  retreat.  Sanazzaro,  who  ac- 
companied him  €A  his  expedition  into  France, 
seems  to  consider  the  events  that  then  took 
place,  to  be,  as  indeed  they  afterwards  proved, 
the  final  destruction  of  the  NeapoliUCn  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon.fa^ 

The 


M^^——  ■!!  ■  IHIilil 


faj  >«  O  faftim  iiifelix!  O  tors  malefida!  quid  illic 
**  Egimus?  OtriBtimersa  carina  loco!'' 

Sannaz.  EL  lib.  iii.  El.  t. 

Federigo  died  at  Toun  in  the  year  1504|  at  52  years  or 

age. 
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CHAP.  Yhe  hat  place  in  Naples  that  resisted  the 

'  arms  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  the  city  of 

A.j>.  15QI.  Tarentum 


age.  The  Neapolitan  historians  fedin^y  regret  the  loss  of 
aline  of  monarchs,  who  had  for  a  kmg'ooarse  of  years  ren- 
dered Naples  the  seat  of  magnificeacct  opidcnce,  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  of  whom  thelast  was  the  most  deserving,  and  the 
most  unfortunate.  '^  Principe  cotanto  saggio,"  says  Gian- 
nonei  ^lib.  xxix.  cap.  iw)  ^'  e  (}i  molte  lettere  adomo, 
*^  che  a  lui,  non  men  che  a  Ferdinando  suo  padre,  deve 
*^  Napoli  11  ristoramento  delle  discipline,  e  delle  buone 
'^  lettere."  Sapazzaro  on  this  oocasimiy  sold  the  remain* 
der  of  his  hereditary  possessions  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  sovereijpiy  and  repiained  with  him  to  the  time  of  his 
death ;  having  tal^ep  his  farew^U  pf  his  native  country  ia 
the  foliowhig  beautiful  .verses ; 

**  Pasthenope  mihi  culta,  vale^  blandissima  Siren; 

^*  Atque  horti  valeant,  Hesperidesque  tuae; 
**  Mergillina,  vale,  nostrimemor;  etmeaflentis 

*^  Serta  cape,  heu  domini  munera  avara  tui. 
^*  ilatcmae  salvete  umbrae ;  salvete,  patens; 

*^  Accipice  et  vestris  turea  dona  fods. 
*'  Neve  nega  optatos,  virgo  Sebethias,  amnes; 

*^  Absentique  tuas  det  mihi  somnus  aquas. 
^'  Det  fesso  asstivas  umbras  sopor ;  et  levis  aura 

*^  Fluminaque  ipsa  suo  lene  sonent  strepitu; 
*^  Exilium  nam  sponte  sequor.     Fors  ipsa  favebit 

*'  Fortibus  hasc  solita  est  saepe  et  adesse  viris, 
*'  Et  mihi  sunt  comites  musae;  sunt  numina  vatum ; 

*^  Et  mens  laeta  suis  gandet  ab  auspiciis, 
*'  Blanditurqueanimo  constans  sententia;  quamvis 

"  Exilii  meritum  sit  satis  ipsa  fides." 

£pigr.  lib.  iii.  Ep.  7«  Ed,  Contm 


A.  D.  1501. 
A.  iEtfO. 
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Tarentum,  whither  the  duke  of  Calabria  had    chap. 
been  sent  by  his  father,  as  to  a  place  of  seen-  ' 

rity.  The  command  of  the  castle  was  entrust- 
ed to  Leonardo  Napoli  tano,  a  knight  of  Rhodes ; 
but  he,  beine  reduced  to  extremities  by  Gon-     o<«Mivo 

•  1        .  s      ,  n    1  betmys  the 

salvo,  agreed,  with  the  consent  ot  the  count  yonngduke 
of  Potenza,  to  surrender  the  city  and  fortress,  ofCahbria. 
if  succour  did  not  arrive  ia  the  space  of  four 
months ;  Gonsalvo  binding  himself  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath^  on  the  holy  sacrament, 
that  the  duke  of  Calabria  should  be  at  liberty 
to  proceed  whithersoever  he  thought  proper. 
On  the  surrender  of  Tarentum,  the  duke  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  follow  his  father  into 
France ;  but  Goiisalvo,  disregarding  his  oath, 
sent  him  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  which 
country  he  continued  during  the  life  of  that 
monarch,  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity./^o/ 

If 


(a)  On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, the  prince  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  that 
monarch,  by  refusing  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  insurgents  in  the  year  1522.  His  wife,  Menciadi 
Mendoza,  dying  without  children,  Charles  gave  him,  in  a 
second  marriage,  Germana  de  Foix,  niece  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  widow  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;  a  rich  bride, 
but  not  likely  to  bear  a  progeny.  On  the  death  of  this 
prince,  which  happened  in  the  year  1560,  this  branch  of 
the  family  of  Aragon  became  extinct;  his  two  younger  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters  having  all  died  without  offspring. 

Before 
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CHAP.       If  the  descent  of  Louis  XII.  into  Italy,  in- 

terrupted  the  progreis  of  Caesar  Borgia  in  ef* 

A.  D.  1501.   fecting  the  conquest  of  Romagna^  the  part 

which  he  had  taken,  in  uniting  his  arms  with 

gmv  Bor-  ihQge  of  the  French  on  this  occasion,  enabled 

tbe  ttetot    hhn  to  return  to  his  former  undertaking 


of  Pionbi-  a  greats  prospect  of  success.  The  firsfUiject 
■nd^i^^  towards  which  he  directed  his  attention,  was 
rino.  the  city  of  Piombino^  then  held  in  subjection 

by  4acopo  d'Appiano.  To  the  attack  of  this 
place  he  dispatched  two  of  his  generals,  Vitel* 
lozzo  Vitelli,  and  Gian^Paolo  fii^one.  Ja- 
copo  did  not,  however,  wait  their  arrival ;  but, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place,  precipitately 
fled. into  France,  expecting  by  his  representa- 
tions  to  Louis  XIL  to  prevail  upon  that  mo* 
narch  to  prohibit  the  further  progress  of  the 
papal  arms.  His  endeavours  were,  however, 
ineffectual,  and  Piombino  soon  afterwards  ca* 
pitulated  to  the  invaders.  The  territory  of 
Urbino,  consisting  of  four  cities  and  thirty 

fortified 


Before  the  marriage  of  Federigo,  king  of  Naples,  with  hh 
queen  Isabella,  he  had  been  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
Aaadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  fay  whom  he  left  a  daughter, 
Carlotta,  and  from  her  the  dukes  of  Tremooille  in  Franoe 
have  claimed  their  descent ;  in  consequence  of  which,  tiief 
have  in  much  later  times  asserted  their  rights  to  the  cronni 
of  Naples,  v.  Giannoncy  StQria  di  Alt^Wi,  IH*  xxix.  tap. 
iv.r.  3.^.  40fl. 
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fortified  places,  next  attracted  the  ambitious  <3HAP. 

•  VI. 

views  of  the  conqueror ;  but  the  duke  Guidu*  ' 


baldo,  instead  of  affording  any  pretext  for  hos*   a-  ^-  ^^' 
tiiities  against  him^,  had  frequently  fought  the 
battles  of  the  church.    His  courage  was  indis* 
putable ;  and  bis  amiable  qualities,  and  excel* 
lent  endowments,  had  secured  the  affections  of 
his  people.     Despairing  of  effecting  his  pur* 
pose  by  an  open  attack,  Caesar,  on  this  occa- 
sion, resorted  to  treachery.     He  marched,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  Nocera,  avow- 
ing his  intention  of  attacking  the  state  of  Ga- 
merino.    Thence  he  dispatched  an  embassy  to 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  requesting  the  assistance 
of  his  artillery,  and  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
could  furnish.    His  request  was  instantly  comr 
plied  with ;  hat  no  sooner  had  Caesar  depriv- 
ed the  duke  of  the  means  of  defence,  than  he 
turned  his  own  arms  against  him ;  and,  pos- 
sessing himself  of  Cagli,  proceeded  by  rapid 
marches  towards  Urbino.     Alarmed,  not  on- 
ly for  his  dominions  but  for  his  life,  Gui-. 
dubaldo,  with  his  nephew  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  hastily  quitted  the  city  in  dis- 
guise, and,  though  vigilantly  pursued,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  to  Mantua,  where  he 
met  with  his  wife  Isabella ;  who,  after  having 
accompanied  Lucretia  Borgia  to  Ferrara,  on 
the  recent  celebration  of  her  nuptials  with 

Alfonso 


464  ^B£  ^^^^  OF 

CHAP.   Alfonso  d^Este,  son  of  the  duke,  had  passed 
'  to, Mantua  to  visit  the  marquis  her  brother. 


A.D.i5ot.  Having  thus  obtained  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
Caesar  attacked  the  states  of  Gamerino;  and 
having,  under  pretext  of  a  treaty,  gotten  into 
his  power  Giulio  da  Varauio,  levd  of  that 
country,  with  two  of  his  sons,  he  treacherously 
put  them  to  death,  and.renderedhimself  master 
of  their  dominions/a^ 

The  success  which  attended  Caesar  Borgia 
Pietro  So-  j^  ^^  y^  undertakings,  had  attracted  to  his 

denm  pre-  o  ' 

seires  Flo-  Standard  many  of  the  most  eminent  condottieriy 
rence  from  q|.  ujiiitary  adventurers  of  Italy.  Amoi^  these 
of*  Borna,  ^^^  Vitellozzo  VitcUi  lord  of  Citti  di  Cas- 
and  if  ap.  tello,  Francesco  Orsino  duke  of  Gravina, 
pobted^oa.  Pandolfo  Petrucci  lord  of  Siena,  Riolo  Orsi- 
no,  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  and  Oliverotto  da 
Fermo.  By  the  assistance  of  these  leaden, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  own  unrivalled  talents 
in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  he  still  continued 
to  extend  his  conquests.  Encouraged  by  the 
number  of  his  adherents,  and  the  favour  of 
the  king  of  France,  he  again  turned  his  views 
towards  the  territories  of  Florence,  which 
were  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  his  arms. 

The 


faj  MuratorU  Annali  <f'  llalia.  vol,  x.  p,  9. 
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The  city  of  Cortona,  the  towns  of  Anghieri  ^^^^*'- 
and  Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  and  even  the  city  of  ' 
Arezzo,  surrendered  to  the  invaders.  As  the  ^  ^^^ 
difficulties  of  the  Florentines  increased,  the 
hopes  of /the  Medici  revived;  and  uniting 
their  power  with  their  relations  and  auxiliaries, 
the  Orsini,  they  joined  the  forces  of  Borgia, 
whose  rapid  progress  left  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Florentines  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
surrender  up  their  city  at  the  discretion  of  the 
conquerors*  In  this  alarming  emergency  the 
principal  inhabitants  met  together,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  most  effectual  measures  for  averting 
the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened ; 
when  Pietro  Soderini  had  the  good  sense  to 
point  out  the  only  expedient  that  could  pre- 
serve them  from  ruin.  After  expatiating  on 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  republic,  and  the 
impracticability  of  obtaining  assistance  froin 
any  other  quarter,  iie  reconmiended,  that  an 
embassy  should  be  dispatched  to  Louis  XIL 
to  request  his  interference  on  their  behalf,  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  lately  formed  between 
him  and  the  Florentines/a^  He  did  yet  more ; 
he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  ambassador, 
VOL.  i«  H  H  and, 


(a)  The  treaty  for  protecting  the  republic,  is  dated  the 
mineteenth  day  of  November,  1501,  at  Blois.-^v.  iMnlg. 
i.  Ii42< 
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€  H  A  ^.   2^^^  hastening  to  the  king,  laid  before  him 

such  cogent  reasons  for  granting  his  aid  to  the 

A.  D.  15K.  republic,  as  induced  that  monarch  to  comply 
withihis  Ttqneat.faJ  Messengers  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  pope  and  his  son,  to 
admonish  them  against  further  proceedings ; 
and,  lest  these  should  be  ineffectual,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  was  directed  to  enter 
the  Tuscan  territories,  not  only  to  Fepel  those 
in  the  service  of  Borgia,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vitellono,  but  to  obtain  the  restitu- 
tion of  die  places  which  had  sidkimitted  to  his 
ZTins.(bJ  Measures  so  dteisive,  from  a  quar- 
ter so  powerful,'  admitted  of  no  opposition. 

Vitellozzo 


faj  AmmiralOt  Hist,  Fior*  lib.  xxvii.  3.  M7«    Ifarii^ 
Hist.  Fhor.  lib.  iv.  p.  81. 

fb/  Thieat  ef  etits  are  commemorated  by  MadiiaYelU,    in 
his  Deoennale  : 

^  E  perche  Valentin  havea  fatto  alto 
"  Con  le  sue  genti  a  Nocera^  e  quindi  preso 
^*  U  ducato  d'Urbin,  sol  con  un  salto, 

*'  Staivicblcudr,  e  con  Talma  sospeso, 
**  Che  co4  Vitello  e'  non  si  raccozzassi, 
^^  £  con  quel  fusse  a'  vostri  danni  sceso', 

^'  Quando  a  Tun  commando  che  si  fermassi 
''  Pe'  vostri  prieghi  il  Re  di  San  Diooigi 
*'  A  Tallro  (iiro  i  suoi  discKoi  cassi/' 

Deeen*  lik.  u  66* 


i^ 
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Vitellozzo  and  the  Fl  oren tmfe  exiles  teltrctant-    c  H  a  1P. 

t  VI 

ly  rjrew  off  their  troops ;  Soderiid  w^  regard-  :__J__ 
ed  as  the  saviour  of  the  republic,  and  was  soon    ^-  ^-  ^^• 
afterwards  honoured  with  a  more  extensive 
and  durable  authority  than  any  citizen  had  be- 
fore enjoyed,  under  the  novel  title  nf  "Gonfa^ 
lonierefor  Life* 

As  the  hopes  of  Gsesar  Borgia  were  prin- 
cipally founded  on  the  favour  of 'Loikfe  XII. 
he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected* 
opposition  to  his  projects;  and  hastening  in  Loab^, 
person  to  the  king  at  Asti/itXyl  he  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  unfavourable  suspicions  enter- 
tained respecting  him,  by  representing  the 
prompt  obedience  whidi  he  had  paid  to  his  or- 
ders, imputingthe  attempt  upon  Florence  whol- 
ly to  the  animosity  of  Vitellozzo  and  the  Orsini 
against  that  republic,  and  to  the  desire  of  the 
Medici  to  be  again  admitted  as  chiefs  of  the 
city.  Satisfied  by  his  protestations,  and  de^ 
•irous  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  pope,  in 
the  disputes  which  had  already  arisen  respect- 
ing the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Louis  not  only  received  him  into  favour,  but 

H  H  2  formed 


faj  '^  EM  Duca  in  Asti  si  fu  presentato 
''  Per  giustificar  se  col  re  Luigi/' 

Decen.  lib,  i.  p.  6£. 
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CHAP,  formed  -with him  a  treaty  of  sdliance,  by  whidb 
•  •       tke .  parties  stipulated  to  afford  to  each  oth^ 

A.p.i«M.  mutual  assistance;  and  it  was  particularly 
agreed,  that  Caesar  should  be  furnished  with 
a  troop  of  French  horse  to  enable  him  to  en- 
force his  claims  ^^nst  the  feudatories  of  the 
church/o/ 

^ .^^,  The  event  of  this  interview  occasioned 

^ppoMaa  great  alarm  to  many  of  the  principal  com- 
^  fte  pro-  manders,  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
^  '^'  Borgia,  and  who  held  the  supreme  authority 
in  different  cities  of  Italy.  A  diet  was  con- 
voked in  Perugia,  at  which  the  cardinal^  and 
Paolo  Orsini,  the  duke  of  Gravina,  Vitelloz- 
zo  Vitelli^  Gianpaolo  Baglioui,  Oliverotto  da 
Feimo,  and  others,  were  present ;  when  the 
conduct  of  Caesar  Borgia  was  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  decisive  measures 
should  be  taken  for  restraining  his  further  pro- 
gress.fbj     As  the  intelligence  of  this  alliance 

became 


faJ.Giuuiard.  lib.  v.  1.  283« 

fbj  Machiavelli,  the  coaisunt  apolo^st  of  Cesar  fioi^, 
thus  characterizes  the  members  of  this  diet,  in  his  first 
Dccamale: 

"  £  rlvolti  fra  lor  questi  serpentt 

Di 


A.  D.  XMI. 
A.  JBt.  87. 
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became  public,  the  different  states  which  had  yj^ 
before  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Borgia, 
began  to  oppose  his  authority  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular the  inhabitants  of  Urbino,  having  seized 
upon  the  fortress  of  that  place,  disclaimed 
their  dependence  on  him,  and  recalled  their 
former  prince.  Deprived  at  once  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  principal  commanders,  who 
had  suddenly  avowed  themselves  his  enemies, 
and  of  the  greater  jpart  of  his  troops,  Borgia 
retreated  for  safety  to  Imola,  where  his  hopes 
were  unexpectedly  revived  by  an  embassy 
from  the  Florentines  ;  who,  having.been  soli- 
cited to  unite  in  the  league  against  him,  had 
not  only  rejected  the  proposal,  but  dispatch- 
ed to  him  their  secretary,  Niccolo  Maichiavelli, 
to  assure  him  of  their  assistance  against  his  re- 
volted commanders.  The  joint  efforts  of  these 
two  accomplished  proficients  in  mischief,  could 
not  fair  of  producing  some  extraordina^ry  rer 
suit,  and  accordingly  a  pla^i  w^s  adopted  for 

.    the 


*^  Divelenpien,  commindaro  3l  ghermirsi, 
"  £  con  li  ugnoni  a  straciarsi  e  co'  denti. 
*^  £  mal  potendo  il  Valentin  fiiggirsi, 
**  Gli  bispgno  per  ischifare  il  rischio, 
*'  Con  lo  $cudo  di  Francla  ricoprirsi." 

JDtc.  lib*  i.  p»  09, 
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CHAP,  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries,  to  whicli^ 
I  a  the  ajinak  of  treachery ,  it  will  be  difficult 


A.D.jacK.  to  find  a  parallel.  This  transaction  the  Flo- 
rentme  historian  has  thought  deserving  of  a 
particular  narrative,  in  which  he  affects  not  to 
conceal  the  features  of  guilt  under  the  slight- 
est covering  of  decency.fay/ 

From  this  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  troops 

ijie  Italian  ^^  ^P^g^^?  h^^^i^g  been  attacked  by  those  of 
nobles  the  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  n^ar  Fossombrone, 
*'^'^^^  .  were  put  to  the  rout ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
to  death  by  B.orgia,  perceiving  no  possibility  of  resisting 
Borgia   at  \^\^  eneii^ies  by  force,  endeavoured  to  en^^e 

Sinigadia.       •  •      '        '         «     •  a      1 

them  in  a  negotiation.  As  he  was  a  most  ac- 
cpmplished  dissembler,  he  represented  to 
them,  that  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  in 
subjugating  the  different  states  of  Romagna, 
were  intended  no  less  for  their  interest  than 
fcis  own,  and  that,  provided  they  would  allow 
him  the  title  of  sovereign,  the  sovereignty  it- 
self should  remain  at  their  direction.  These 
blandishments  were  not  without  their  effect, 
and  Paolo  Orsino  was  deputed  by  his  colleagues 
to  carry  on  the  treaty ;  but  Gxsar,   instead 

of 


(a)  JDescrillione  del  moio  (enulo  dal  Duca  Valeniina 
nello  ammazzare  ViUloxxi  Vilelliy  OliveroHo  da  fermo^  it 
Signar  Pagoio  td  il  duca  di  Gtay'ina  OrsinL 
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#f  relaxing  in  his  preparations,  ccHitinued  by    chap, 
every  possible  means,  to  increase  the  num*  ' 

ber  of  his  adherents,  distributing  his  new  le-  ^-  ^-  **<«• 
vies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  in  separate  de . 
tachments  throughout  Ronu^a,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  cause  of  suspicion.  The  arrived  of  five 
hundred  horsemen  from  the  king  of  France 
Vrw  a  most  seasonj^le- reinforcement ;  but  al- 
though he  mig^t  now  have  contended  with 
his  adversaries  in  the  field,  he  judged  it  moire 
expedient  to  proceed  in  the  ^Hj^cution  of  hifi 
plan,  and  to  continue  the  negotiation  already 
entered  into.  The  ierms  of  ^npity  were  at 
length  agreed  upon ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  received  his  fariner  <K]tin9^i¥lers  again 
into  his  employ,  luid  agreed  to  p^y  to  each  of 
them  four  thousand  ducats  in  advance.  He 
stlso  engaged  not  to  molest  Giovanni  Bentivo- 
glio,  who  had  joined  in  the  league  ^  npr  to  re- 
quire the  personal  attendance  of  his  iiew  aUie$, 
in  case  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  thf  m.  On 
their  part  they  promised  to  restore  to  him  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  with  all  the  other  places 
which  they  had  occupied ;  to  serve  him  in  all 
his;  expeditions ;  and  not  to  engage  in  any  un* 
dertaking,  or  afford  their  assistance  to  any 
other  power,  without  his  assent. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  league  the  duke 
of  Urbino  again  deserted  his  capital,  and  took 

shelter 
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CHAP,   shelter  at  Venice,  havii^  first  dimumtled  the 

fortresses  within  his  states,  to  the  end  that 

A.  D.  fSQ8.  they  might  not  be  garrisoned  by  his  enemies, 
for  the  purpose  oJF  keeping  in  subjection  a 
people  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign. 

This  arrangement  being  completed,  and 
his  own  troops,  with  his  French  auxiliaries 
distributed  throughout  Romagna,  Caesar  left 
Imola  and  proceeded  to  Cesena;  where  he 
met  the  envoys  of  his  new  allies,  and  delibe? 
rated  with  them  towards  what  part  of  Italy 
they  should  next  turn  their  atrms.  No  deci- 
sive measures  bein^  concluded  on,  Olive^ 
rotto  de  Firmo  was  deputed  by  these  depreda- 
tors to  propose  to  Borgia  another  attack  upon 
the  Tuscan  states ;  or,  if  he  should  not  ap- 
prove of  this  project,  to  offer  their  concur? 
rence  in  attacking  the  city  of  Sinigaglia,  then 
held  by  Francesco  Maria  della  Royere,  nephew 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  With  the  former  of 
these  proposals  Borgia  refused  to  comply,  al- 
ledging,  that  the  Florentines  were  his  friends ; 
but  the  attack  on  Sinigaglia  met  with  his  entire 
approbation.  That  place  was  accordingly  soon 
invested  and  captured ;  but  the  forfxess  held 
put  for  some  time,  the  commander  being  un* 
willing  to  surrender  it  to  any  one  but  to  Borgia 

himseff; 
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liimself ;  for  ivhich  reason  his  allies  entreated   CHAP, 
that  he  would  hasten  to  the  place.      This  cir-       ' 
cumstance  seemed  to  Gxsar  to  offer  a  favour-    a-  ^-  *^«' 

A.  MX,  ff*  - 

able  opportunity  for  executing  his  purpose, 
without  giving  rise  to  suspicion ;  his  visit  to 
Sinigaglia  appearing  to  be  at  the  request  Of 
his  allies,  and  not  from  his  own  choice.  Still 
further  to  avoid  all  cause  of  offence,  he  dis<* 
missed  his  French  auxiliaries.  Reserving  only 
one  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
<>ne  of  N  his  relations,  and  quitting  Gesena 
about  the  end  of  December,  he  proceeded  to 
Fano,  where  he  employed  all  his  artifice  and 
sagacity  to  prevail  upon  the  Vitelli  and  the 
Orsini  to  wait  bis  arrival  in  Sinigaglia. 

Vitellozzo,  who  had  learnt  from  the  fate 
of  his  brother  the  danger  of  confiding  in 
those  to  whom  he  had  once  given  cause  of  of- 
fence, wajB  extremely  averse  to  this  interview; 
but,  being  prevailed  upon  by  Paolo  Orsino, 
who  had  engaged  more  deeply  in  the  interests 
of  Borgia,  he  at  length  consented  to  wait  his 
^ipproach. 

On  the  thirties  of  December,  1 50S,  the 
jday  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  from  Fano^ 
Caesar  communicated  his  project  to  eight  of 
his  principal  adherents,  in  which  number  were 

'     *"  Don 


A.  D.  UCtt. 
A.  JSt.  27* 
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CHAP.  X)oQ  Micliele  and  Monsignor  d'Euna,  witk 
'  instructions  to  this  effect ;  that  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  should  take  phice  betwixt  himself  and 
VitellozzQ,  Paolo  Orsino,  the  duke  of  Gravi* 
aa,  and  Oliverotto,  who  would  come  out  to 
itneet  and  conduct  him  into  the  city,  they'should 
divide  their  number  Uito  pairs,  and  that  each 
pair  should  single  out  his  man,  and  take  their 
stations  respectively  on  each  side  of  him,  oc-- 
cupying  his  attention  till  they  reached  Sinigag^ 
iia,  when  they  were  not  to  qoi$,  them,  till  they 
had  delivered  them  into  safe  custody  at  the 
apartments  prepared  for  the  duke.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  his  whole  force,  which 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  to  take  their  station  at  day-break 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metanro,  a  river  about  five 
miles  from  Fano,  where  they  should  wait  his 
further  orders.  All  things  being  thus  arrang* 
ed,  Borgia  advanced  with  the  whole  force  to- 
wards Sjnig^glia,  where  ViteUozzo  Vitelli, 
Paolo  Orsino,  and  the  duke  of  Gravina,  moun- 
ted upon  mules,  and  accompanied  by  a  few 
horse,  came  forwards  to  meet  him.  Vitellozzo 
was  unarmed,  and  appeared  so  deeply  deject- 
ed^ as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  couragfe  and  past  achieve* 
ments.  We  are  also  told,  that  when  he  left 
his  dependants  to  come  to  Sinigaglia  for  the 

purpose 


,•  » 
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purpose  of  meeting  the  duke,  he  took  a  kind    chap. 
of  last  farewell  of  them ;  reconimending  to  his  ' 

chief  officers  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and    a.  d.  vsm. 
admonishing  his  nephews  not  to   remember  /  *     '  -*  ^       / 
the  calamities  of  their  family,  but  the  courage^  .        .  / '   > 

of  their  ancestors.  Arriving  in  the  presence  \  /  '^  ^ 
of  Borgia,  they  respectfully  saluted  him,  and',  ^  y  ^ 
\Tere  received  by  him  with  apparent  kindness,  ^ 
whilst  the  persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  them 
had  been  confided,  took  the  stations  assigned 
to  them.  Borgia,  perceiving  that  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  Oliverotto,  who  had  re- 
mained with  his  troops  at  Sinigaglia,  where  he 
had  drawn  them  up  in  the  square,  made  a  sig- 
nal to  Don  Michele,  to  whom  the  care  of  Oli- 
verotto  had  been  committed,  to  take  measures 
for  preventing  his  escape.  In  consequence  of 
which,  that  officer  rode  forwards,  and  coming 
up  with  Oliverotto,  told  him  it  was  not  a  pro- 
per time  to  keep  his  men  from  their  quarters, 
as  they  would,  perhaps,  be  occupied  by  the 
soldiers  of  Borgia,  and  he  therefore  advised 
hivi  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  accompany  him  to 
meet  the  general.  These  directions  having 
been  complied  with,  Borgia  arrived,  and  ac- 
costed Oliverotto,  who  approached  aiid  paid 
his  respects  to  him.  Proceeding  thus  to  Sini- 
gaglia, they  dismounted  at  the  lodgings  of 
Borgia,  and  were  led  into  a  secret  apartment, 

where 
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CHAP,    ^here  the  unsuspecting  victims  were  all  made 
'       prisoners, 

^.  D.  1508. 

Borgia  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and 
gave  orders  for  disarming  the  troops  of  Olive- 
rotto  and  the  Orsini.  Those  of  Oliverotto 
"vrere  all  plundered ;  but  those  of  the  Orsini 
and  Vitelli,  being  at  a  distance,  and  having 
received  information  of  the  ruin  of  their  lead- 
ers, had  time  to  collect  themselves  together, 
and  in  a  firm  body  effected  their  escape,  not* 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  their  enemies, 
and  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The  sol* 
diers  of  Borgia,  not  satisfied  with  the  plunder 
of  those  of  Oliverotto,  began  to  sack  the  city ; 
and,  if  he  hadnotrepressed  their  licentiousness, 
by  putting  many  of  them  to  death,  they  would 
have  effected  their  purpose.  Night  approach- 
ing, and  the  tumult  having  subsided,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  dispatch  Vitellozzo  and  Oliver 
rotto;  and,  bringing  them  together  into  the 
same  place,  he  caused  them  to  be  strangled/o^ 

♦  On 


(a)  Ant.  Franc.  Raineri  has  commemorated  the  death 
pf  Vitellozzo  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  the  substance  of 
which  he  iias  compressed  into  the  two  following  lines : 

*'  Non  mare  me,  non  Mars,  saeva  aut  mors  perdidit ;  at  nif 
^>  Perdidit  pnmibiis  his  Borgius  asperior." 

Carm.  illusL  JP^eU  Mat.  viii.  59. 

And 
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On  this  occasion,  neither  of  them,  we  are  told,    ^  **^^  ^* 

expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

their  past  lives ;  for  Vitellozzo  entreated  that    ^^i**!?* 
the  pope  might  be  applied  to  for  a  plenary  in^ 
dulgence  of  his  sins,  and  Oliverotto,  weeping, 
attributed  all  his  offences  against  Borgia  to  the 
influence  of  Vitellozzo.  Paolo  Orsino,  and  the 
duke  of  Gravina,  were  suffered  to  live  until. 
Gxsar  received  information  that  the  pope  had 
secured  the  persons  of  the  cardinal  Orsino, 
the  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  Jacopo  di 
Santa  Groce,  after  which,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  January,  they  were  put  to  death  by  i503. 
Borgia,  in  the  same  manner  as  their  unfortu- 
nate associates/oy  Such 

I  ■         ■  -■  ■  -         III      ■ • — ^^— ^^^^— ^ 

And  the  samle  event  has  also  aflbrded  a  subject  /orrepro- 
tetion  to  Paulo  Giom;  who  justly  deaominates  Borgia 


ic 


rabidus,  barbarus,   impotensi 


^  Humani  generis  pemicies,  atque  hominum  lues." 

Carm.  Must.  Poet.  Mai.  v.  435. 

faj  The  cardinal  Giambattista  Orsino  was  detained  by 
the  pope  In  the  Torre  Boif  ia  till  the  month  of  February,  fol* 
lowing,  when  he  died  by  poi^n»  as  it  is  supposed,  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  direction  of  che  pope  \  who  caused  him  to 
be  carried  to  the  grave  uncovered,  that  it  might  appear  he 
bad  died  a  natural  death*  HuraiorL  jinnaii  x.  13.  Be- 
•ides  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Orsini,  mentioned  by 
Machiavelli,  the  pope  also  seized  upon  Carlo  Orsino,  and 
the  Abate  d'Alviano,  brother  of  the  celebrated  general  Bar« 
folommeo  d'Alviano;  but  they  were  soon  afterwdtrds  libe* 
rated.     JYardi,  Hist.  Fior.  p,  88. 
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CHAP.         Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  extraor- 


VI. 


dinary  transaction  by  the  Florentine  secretary ; 
A.  D.  law.    a  transaction  upon  which  he  has  forborne  to 
make  the  slightest  observation,  either  of  praise 
He  seiies  q,.  ^  blame,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tmitories.    sidered  merely  as  an  instance  of  superior  ta- 
lents and  successful  policy.fo^    Having  thus 

freed 


faj  The  presumption  that  Maduavelli  had  a  principal 
purt  in  the  oontrivance  of  this  most  iniquitous  stratagem,  is 
indeed  extremely  strong.  The  Florentines  dreaded  and  ab- 
horred both  the  Orsini  and  the  Vitelli ;  the  former  *as  rela- 
tions  and  adherents  to  the  Medici,  the  latter  for  exertmg 
themselves  to  avenge  the  unmerited  fate  of  Paolo  Vitelli)  so 
cruelly  put  to  death  at  Florence*  Borgia  had  retreated  to 
Imola,  where  Machiavelli  found  him  in  a  state  of  great 
dejection,  *'  pteno  di  paura."  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  Florentine  envoy  appear,  than  he  took  fresh  courage, 
and  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  their  adversaries  seems  to 
have  been  agreed  on.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  Machiavelli 
accompanied  Caesar  to  Sinigaglia,  and  was  present  at  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed;  after  which  Borgia  remarked  to 
him,  that  "  he  knew  the  government  of  Florence  would  be 
**  gratified  by  thh  transaction."  v.  AhnC,  Nhi.  Fi6r.  lib. 
iv.  p.  85*  The  Florentine  writers  acknoiHedge,  that  the 
iMtelligence  of  it  gavt^  great  satisfaction  iii  the  city,  "  Resto 
<'  allora  la  citti,  morti  costoro,  molto  sicura  da  quelli  suoi 
^<  nemici,  che  tanto  e  si  spesso  la  travagiiavano."  yerll^ 
dmunatiar.  lib.  v.  p,  94.  The  Florentines  also  sent  Jacopo 
Salviati  as  their  ambassador,  to  congratulate  Caesar  on  the 
success  of  his  treachery,  Raxzi^  Vila  di  Fteiro  Soderini* 
p.  7.  Fadoua^  1737. 
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CHAP. 
VL 


freed  himself  from  all  apprehensions  from  his 
doubtful  allies,  Caesar  lost  no  time  in  proceed- 
ing to  Citta  di  Gastello,  of  which  place  he  took   ^-  ^'  >**• 
possession;  the  remainder  of  the  family  of 
Vitelli  having  betaken  themselves  to  flight. 
He  then  entered  Perugia,  which  had  been  in 
like  manner  abandoned  by  Gian-Paolo  Bag- 
lioni,  who  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  the  snare  laid  for  him  at  Sini 
gaglia.      Siena  was  the  next  place  towards 
which  he  bent  his  course;  but  whilst  he  was 
hovering  round  the  city,  and  had  already  ccmi- 
pelled  Pandolfo  Petracci,  who  then  enjoyed 
the  chief  authority,  to  quit  the  place,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  the  pope,  that  the 
duke  of  Bracciano,  with  others  of  the  Orsini 
family,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  the  Savelli, 
had  again  taken  up  arms.     He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  quit  Siena;  and,  hastening  into  the 
papal  territories,  again  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience.    This  was  the  period  of  the  highest 
power  of  Caesar  Borgia.     In  full  possession 
of  the  extensive  territory  of  Romagna,  he  re- 
garded with  eatger  avidity  the  domains  of  Pisa 
and  of  Siena ;  nor  were  the  citizens  of  Flo* 
rence  without  constant  apprehensions  from 
his  increasing  power;  whilst  the  pope,  equally 
earnest  in  the  aggrandizement  of  his  son,  had 

proposed 


VL 
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CHAP,    proposed  to  the  college  of  cardinals  to  be- 
_  stow  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  Romagna 

A.  D,  MOT.    and  Umbria. 

A.  £t.fli. 

Death  of  ^"^  whilst  every  circumstance  thus  seemed 
Aieiander  to  conspire  in  his  favour,  an  unexpected  re- 
verse of  fortune  suddenly  overturned  the  fa- 
bric of  his  greatness.  This  was  the  death  of 
Alexander  VI.  which  happened  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  >\|igu8t,  1503.  And  this  mis- 
fortune was  increased  by  the  effects  of  a  dan- 
gerous malady,  under  which  Caesar  himself  at 
the  same  time  laboured,  and  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  those  measures  for  securing 
his  authority,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
adopted.  The  historians  of  this  period,  eager 
to  represent  both  Alexander  and  his  son  in 
the  most  odious  colours,  haVe  asserted,  that 
the  dea,th  of  the  one,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
other,  were  occasioned  by  poison,  prepared 
by  them  for  the  destruction  of  several  cardi<- 
nals,  of  whose  wealth  they  intended  to  pos- 
sess themselves ;  but  which,-  by  the  error  of 
an  attendant,  was  incautiously  administered  to 
themselves.  That  the  horrid  and  detestable 
practice  of  destroying  persons  by  poison,  was 
frequently  resorted  to  in  these  profligate 
times,  is  certain;  and  that  Alexander  and  his 


son 
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Ml 


A.  XL 


m  « 

Aon  had  employed  these  measures  (ot  the  gra-    CHAP, 
fification  of  their  avarice,  their  ambition,  or  ' 

their  revenge,  is  positively  asserted  by  many  ^'  ^;**f^ 
historians;  but  it  by  no  means  accords  with 
the  acknowledged  ability,  caution,  and  pene* 
tration  of  these  men,  that  they  would  risk  (heir 
lives  upon  the  negligence  or  fidelity  of  a  ser- 
vant, dr  place  it  in  the  power  of  accidejMt  to 
render  them  the  victims  of  thieir  own  crime. 
If,  therefore,  the  death  of  Alexander  is  to  be 
attributed  to  poison,  it  was  most  probably  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  some  of  those  numerous 
enemies  whom  his  rapacity  and  violence  had 
incited  to  this  deed  of  revenge ;  but  documents 
recently  produced,  and  a  more  dispassionate 
inquiry,  afford  sufficient  reason  to  conclude^ 
that  the  death  of  the  pontiff  was  not  occasioned 
by  poison,  but  was  the  effect  of  a  fever,  which 
in  a  few  dkys  hunied  h^n  to  the  ffzye^faj 

VOL.  I.  II.  Were 


faj  fiurchard  infarms  us,  that  the  pope  was  attadcsd  hf 
a  fever  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1603 ;  that  on  the  six« 
teeath  ha  was  bled,  and  the  disorder  seemed  to  become  ter- 
tian. On  tlie  seventeenth  he  took  medicine;  but  on  tlit 
eighteenth  he  became  so  iU  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
He  then  received  the  Viaticum,  during  mass;  which  was 
celebrated  in  his  chvaber^  and  at  which  five  cardinals  as- 
sisted. 
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'^•-.^Hfit  confidence  in 
0H».   p^po.^^  .<  ""^rS  or  society  h- 


io.u«.    mdl'    /<•  .t'i*'"  <"  °"     ;.     .    ;„v,;.alB- 


Death  of 
Alesandcr 


.    m  the  evening  extreme  "^^V^*  ,„a^ 
^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ted«d.  # 

which,  that  of  Beltrando  C«tah.k,  *«  J^  ,.  ^ 

duke  of  Fe^  at  Heme,  "«^  T^h  was  then  the 
..  court  of  Ferrara,"  adds  Munter.,    jhK        ^^^ 
«  «sidenceofthedaughterrfA^«=«das"jy^P^^^^ 
«  to  have  been  well  informed  of  the  cause      nn 

^,t  it  wa,.  however,  the  gen««l  ^^^^^p^^ 
of  his  death,  that  Akxander  ^^^J^' :^^^ 
from  numerous  comoriporary  authorities, 
tumo,  mfumidui^ Sexli.^ 
u  Quissit«shic?5^«5.  Qaispectoraplan«it?£»y«.«. 
«  Quis  comes  in  tanto  fartere  obit?  Vilum^ 
.«  Unde  pyra?  Ex  cnuibus,  quihu.  Itala  pectora  tocsit. 

"  Quae  laniata  genas  prae&ca?  Jyaraaes. 
"Qutetulitossa?A<A".     QuisWrnji^niurmureda* 

"  Nate,  vale?  Mater  Sixa,  paterque  Odam. 
•*  Qui  presKte  oculos?  Jiuauiia,  Stupn,  Sapatm. 

««  Quis  moriar  dixit,  hoc  moriente?  Dolus 
»•  SedqwB causa BecU?  Firi«.     Proh«mni««'.  ▼«"" 
»«  Uumano  generi  viu»  salusque  fiiit." 

Cuid.  J^sC  EUg.'p.  36. 


\ 


A.  D.  ifloa. 

A.  Mt.  £8; 

Remariuott 
hit  conduct 
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'oh,  itisatiable  in  his  avarice  and  his  Inst,    ^  ^  A  p. 
.e'xorable  in  his  cruelty,  and  boundless  in        -* 
his  rapacity ;  almost  every  crime  that  can  dis- 
grace humanity  is  attributed  to  him  without 
liesitation,  by  writers  whose  works  are  pub- 
lished tmder  the 'Sanction  of  the  Roman  church.  ^1^ 
He  is  also  accused  of  having  introduced  into'  tcr. 
his  territorite  the  detestable  ptactice  of  search- 
ing for  state  offences  by  means  of  secret  infor- 
mers; a  system  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  hap* 
piness  of  every  country  that  has  submitted  to 
guch  a  degradation.     As  a  pontiff  he  per- 
verted his  high  office  by  making  his  spiritual 
power  on  every'  occasion  subservient  to  his 
temporal  interests ;  and  |ie  might  have  adopt- 
ed as  his  emblem,  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter, 
Wliich  e^diibits  the  lightning  in  the  grasp  of 
a  ferocious  eagle.^^    His  vices  as  an  indivi- 
dual, 


faj  To  this  period,  vrhen  truth  became  a  crime,  Wjp 
may  refer  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Pasquinades ;  of  which 
the  following  lines  afford  one  of  the  earliest  instances. 

"  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum. 

"  Emerat  ille  pHns;  vendere  jure  potest. 

,     ^*  De  vitio  in  vitium,  de  flamma  transit  in  ignem ; 

**  Roma  sub  Hispano  deperit  imperio. 

*«  Scxtus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  Scx^i^s  et  iste ; 

<*  Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit«" 

Machiavell), 
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CHAP,  dual,  although  not  so  injurious  to  the  worlds 
.  are  represented  as  yet  more  disgjasting ;  and 

A.  D.  19M.  the  records  of  his  court  afford  repeated  in^ 
stances  of  a  depravity  of  morals,  inexcusable 
in  any  station^,  but  abominable  in  one  of  h» 
high  rank  and  sacred  ofEce*.  Yet  with  aU 
these  lamentabiie  defects,  justice  requires  that 
two  particulars  in  his  favour  should  be  no- 
ticed. In  the  first  place,  whatever  hav^e  been 
his  crimes,,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  .they 
have  been  highly  overcharged.  That  he  was 
devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  iamily, 
^d  that  he  employed  the  authority  of  his  elc« 
vated  station  to  establish  a  permanent  domi* 
nion  in  Italy  in  the  person  of  his  son,  cannot 
be  doubted;  but  when  almost  all  the  sove* 
reigns  of  Europe  were  attempting  to  gratify 
their  ambition  by  means  equally  criminal,  it 

seems 


•«*• 


Machiavelli,  althoi^h  more  favourable  to  the  iamily  of 
Borgia  than  most  other  writers,  accuses  him  of  lust,  si- 
mony, and  cruelty; 

«       ■        per  aver  riposo, 
<'  Portato  fii  fra  I'anime  beate 
'^  Lo  spirto  di  Alessandro  glorioso, 
'<  Del  qua]  seguiro  le  sante  pedate 
<'  Tre  sue  iamiliari  e  care  ancille, 
"  Lussuria,  Sixnonia,  f  crudeltate," 

D$C€nnal€  u  p.  68. 
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Itemg  unjust  to  brapd  the  character  of  Alex*  ^^^^* 

ander  with  any  j^eculiar  and  extraordinary  . 

share  of  infamy  in  this  redpect.  Whilst  Louis  ^^J^ 
of  France  and  FerdinaiKi  of  Spain  conspired 
together,  to  seize  upqn  aiid  divide  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples,  by  an  example  of  treachery 
that  never  can  be  sufficiently  execrated,  Alex- 
ander might  surely  think  himself  ju^tifi^  in 
suppressii^  the  turbulent  barons,  who  had 
'for  ages  rent  the  domii^ions  of  the  church  w^th 
intestine  yars,  and  in  subjugating  the  petty  so- 
vereigns of  Romagqia,  over  lYhom  he  had  an 
acknowledged  supremacy,  and  who  had  in 
general  acquired  theijr  dominions  by  means  as 
unjustifiable  as  those  which  he  adopted  against 
ihtm.(aj  With  respect  to  the  accusation  so 
generally  believed,  of  a  crimii^ial  intercourse 

between 


faj  Oliverottoda  Fennefaad  obtained  the  chief  authority 
in  the  city,  from  which  he  derived  his  name,  by  the  trea- 
cherous murder  of  his  uncle,  and  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitant39  whom  he  had  invited  to  an  entectainment. 
This  atrocious  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  same  day  in  the 
preceding  year,  on  which  he  afterwards.&U  ii^to  thesnaie 
of  Gsesar  Borgia.  The  other  persons  put  to  dpath  by  Borgia, 
had  also  supported  themselves  by  rapine,  and  were  the  ter- 
ror of  all  Italy.  The  contests  of  this  period  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  by  posterity  as  a  combat  of  wild  beasts,  in  which 
the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  animal  destroys  the  rest* 
V.  Much.  lib.  del  Ptincipe,  cap»  viii.  p,  21, 29« 
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tHAP.  '{between  him  and  his  own  daughter,    whicJi 

has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  a  peculiar 

A.  D.  15M.  degree  of  horror  and  disgust,  it  might  not  be 
dimcult  to  shew  its  improbability,  and  to  iur 
validate  an  imputatiop  which  disgraces  human 
nature  itself. 

In  the.  second  place  it  may  justly  be  ob- 
served, that  the  vices  of  Alexander  were  accom- 
panied, although  not  compensated,  by  many 
great  qualities,  which,  in  the  consideration  of 
his  character  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
Menct.faJ  Nor,  if  this  were  not  the  fact, 
would  it  be  possible  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar good  fortune  which  attended  him  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  or  for  the  singular 
circumstance  recorded  of  him  that,  during  his 
whole  pontificate  no  popular  tumult  ever  en-> 
dangered  his  authority,  or  disturbed  his  re- 
pose. 


faj  "  -^ in  Alexandro,  ut  de  Anntbale  Livius 

^*  scribit,  aequabant  vitia  virtutes.  lAerant  namque  inge- 
<*  niuxn,  ratio,  cognitio,  memoria,  diligentia,  eloqocntia  ve- 
'^  rd  qodBdam  naturalis,  et  ad  persuadendum  apta,  ut  nemo 
^*  rem  cautius  proponeret  autacrius  defensitaret,"  kc^Raph* 
Yoiaier.  AnthropoL  lib*  xxii.  p.  083.  ^*  Fu  magnanimo, 
^  ct  generoso,  et  prudente,  se  non  che  si  lascid  yincere  A2IY 
-''amore  di  figliuoli  che  haveva,  et  da  troppo  cupidii).** 
Monaldesehij  Comm.  btor.p.  14S. 
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^ostifaj    Even  by  his  severest  adversaries,  h^  chap* 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  elevated ' 


genius,  of  a  wonderful  memory,  eloquent,  vi-  a.  d.  i«o3. 
gilant,  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
all  his  concerns.  The  proper  supply  of  the 
city  of  Rome  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
was  an  object  of  his  unceasing  attention ;  and 
during  his  pontificate,  his  dominions  were 
exempt  from  that  famine  which  devastated  the 
rest  of  Italy.  In  his  diet  he  was  peculiarly 
temperate,  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  but 
little  sleep.  In  those  hours  which  he  devoted 
to  amusement,  he  seemed  wholly  to  forget 
the  affairs  of  state ;  but  he  never  suffered 
those  amusements  to  diminish  'the  vigour  of 
his  faculties,  which  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  Though  not  much  devoted  to  the 
«tudy  of  literature,  Alexander  was  munificent 
towards  its  professors ;  to  whom  he  not  only 
granted  liberal  salaries,  but,  with  a  punctua- 
lity very  uncommon-  among  the  princes  of 
that  period,  he  took  care  that  those  salaries 
were  duly  pzid.(bj  That  he  at  some  times  at- 
tended 


<  ■>»' 


faj  Raph.  VolaUr.  AnthropoL  lib.  xxii.  p,  682. 

fb)  The  cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  nephew  of  the  pon- 
tiffi  was  also  an  encourager  of  literature,  and  condescended 

to 
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CHAP,   tended  the  representation^  of  the  comedies  oC 
-  f  lautus  has  been  placed  in  the  black  catalogue 


A.  !>.  15M.  q£  hjg  defects  ;faj  but  if  his  mind  had  bef n 
more  humanized  by  the  cultivation  of  polite 
letters,  he  might,  instead  of  being  degraded 
almost  below  humanity,  have  stood  high  in 
the  scale  of  positive  excellence.  To  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  he  paid  a  more  par- 
ticular attention.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican 
was  enlarged  by  him,  and  many  of  the  apart- 
ments were  ornamented  with  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  the  time;  among 
whom  may  be  particularized  Torrigiano,  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi,  and  Bernardino  Pinturicchio. 
As  ah  architect,  his  chief  favourites  were 
Giuliano  and  Antonio  da  San-Gallo ;  nor  does 
his  choice  in  this  respect  detract  from  his 
judgment.  By  their  assistance  the  mole  of 
Hadrian,  now  called  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 

was 


to  receive  instructions  from  Mariano  Prolxi,  of  Sulmona, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  Latin  poet,  and  died  at 
Rome  m  the  year  1499.  His  Parthenias^  or  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  in  six  books,  was  printed  at  Naples  in  1534.  The 
preface  to  this  rare  volume  by  Nic.  Scasvola,  contains  some 
curious  particulars  of  the  state  of  learning  at  Rome  durinf 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 

faj  "  Quapropter  Gomoedias  Piautinas  ceteraque  ludi- 
•*  era,  libenter  spectavit."  Raph.  VolaterAib.  xxiLp.  685. 


A.<t.f8. 
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was  fortified  in  the  manner  in  which  it  yet  re-    chap, 

VL 

mains.  In  one  circumstance  his  encourage-  • 
ment  of  the  arts  is  connected  with  a  singular  a.  d.  1509. 
instance  of  profaneness,  which  it  is  surprising 
has  not  hitherto  been  enumerated  among  his 
many  offences.  In  a  picture  painted  for  him 
by  Pinturicchio,  the  beautiful  Julia  Famese  is 
represented  in  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Virgin,  whilst  Alexander  himself  appears  in 
the  same  picture,  as  supreme  pontiff,  paying 
to  her  the  tribute  of  his  adoration. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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